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THE 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 



CHAPTER SVII. 

[NTO EGYPT — BATTLE OF THE PYRAMIIIS. 

B^'ONAPA^TE set sail for Egypt from Toulon in the night of the 
IStli of May, ITaS. He arrived before Malta, and took possession 
of ttmt place on the 10th of June, after doubling Cape Corso and 
Cape Bonara. Caftarelli seeing the strength of the place when 
thej entered, observed to. the Commander-in-Chief, " It was well 
we had friends here to let us in." When the French squadron 
left, Toulon it was composed of thirteen sail of the line, sis frig- 
ates, and a dozen hrigs, sloops, and cutters. There was one ship 
(the Orient) of 120 guns and three of 80. A fleet of several hundred 
sail accompanied it. The French squadron, availing itself of the 
number of light vessels it possessed, obtained intelligence from a 
great distance, so that the convoy had nothing to fear, and in case 
of fiilling in with the enemy, could easily get out of the reach of 
the engagement. Every French man of war had 500 soldiers on 
biard, with a company of land-artillery amongst them. Twice 
a day, during the month they had been out at sea, the troops had 
been esereised in manoeuvring the guns. The French army in 
all amounted to about 28,000 men. During a great part of the 
voyage, the probability of falling in with the English was the 
general subject of conversation. Nelson, who had been joined by 
Lord St. Vincent's ten ships, and was appointed to the command 
of the squadron that was on the look-out for the French fleet, was 
cruising off Toulon on the 1st of June. He did not then know 
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that the French Adniini! haJ left that port, nor did he learn till he 
arrived at Niiplea on the 20th that the French had landed their 
troops at Malta, and that the expedition was intended for Egypt. 
This destination was the only one that had escaped the Enj;lish 
Goeernruent, aiid had not been pointed out as probabie in their in- 
structions to the admiral. On having the int«lltgenee of the cap- 
ture of Malta by the French confirmed to him at Meaaina, and 
also hearing that they were making for Candia. he iniiiiedirtteiy 
passed the Faro of Messina, and made sa.il for Alexandria, where 
he arrived on the 29th of June. 

The French squadron received the first intimation of the pres- 
ence of an English fleet in these seaa off Cape Bonara, from a 
ship that fell in with it, and on the 25th of Juno, while recon- 
noitring the coast of Candia, it was joined by the frig.ite La Jus- 
tice, which had been cruising off Naples, and which brought 
positive news to the same effect. Napoleon upon this gave or- 
ders that, instead of steering directly for Alexandria, the squadron 
should manceuvre so as to make Cape Aza in Africa, twenty-five 
leagues to the west of Alexandria, and should not appear before 
this last place till further intelligence could he procured of the 
English fleet. On the 29th of the same month, the coast of 
Africa and Oape Am were descried. Nelson was just then ar- 
rived before Alexandria, where gaining no tidings of the French 
squadron he steered for Alexandi-etta and from thence for Rhodes, 
scoured the Isles of the Archipelago, touched at Syracuse to 
take in water and on the 2Sth of July anchored off Cape Cordn 
at the extruniitj ot the Mori-i where he was first informed that 
tb( Innth irniy had landed in Egypt a month before. 

\\ hen the French fleet arrived off Alexandria, a violent storm 
jrcviikd, but Buonaparte learnmg that the English had been 
thtre only a short time befire, threw himself on shore at the risk 
of being wrecked At the \ery moment when preparations were 
making for Ijndiri^ the troop*!, the signal was given that a ship of 
w ir \fnt soon lu the oflin^ Fortuue," exclaimed Napoleon, 

with thou tursuke uic now ^ Only grant me five days !" The 
alarm wis a nei.Jle'iS one, the vessel was one of their own frig- 
ates Buonapxit* liowt.ver hid the troops landed in the course 
ot the day, marched all ni^jht, and at daybreak attacked Alex- 
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andrta with only 3000 men, harassed with fatigue, destitute i>f 
cannon, and almost without a proper supply of cartridges. In 
five days he was master of Kosetta and Daiuanhour, that is to say, 
had already ohtained a. iboting in Egypt. In those five days, ii' 
the instiuetioiis given by the General-in-Chief had been Jbllowed, 
the French squadron ought also to have been out of the reach of 
the English Ibrces, however superior in numbers ; but fate liiid 
ordered it otherwise- The difference indeed between Huonapaite 
and those who have been less the favorites of Fortune thiiu lie 
was, seems to have been, that as far as he could help it, he lelt 
nothing in her power ; he seized her favors with a bold and nimble 
hand, and allowed not a moment's interval or the least opportunity 
for her caprice or neglect. He knew the inestimable value of 
time ; and his sagacity in derterniining on the spot what was best 
to be done was equal to his rapidity in carrying it into efiect. 

Before the French General left Alexandria to advance against 
the Bloraelukes, he repeated his orders to Admiral Brueys U> enter 
the port, which could be done by lightening the largest ships (the 
small ones could enter easily;) or if he should consider this im- 
possible, then to proceed without loss of time to Corfu nnd theiice 
back to Toulon. But the admiral neglected to enter the harbor 
of Alexandria, where he would have been safe from the attacks 
of the English fleet, on some nautical scruples, and lingered on 
the coast in hopes of hearing of the arrival of the Army at Caii-o 
before ho quitted it ; thus by his over solicitude for their safety, 
running into danger himself, and taking away the only chance 
of the success of an expedition at best hazardous, if not im- 
practicable. Success in war or in every species of enterprise 
depends less on seeing what is fit to be done than on the spirit to 
do it, and on postponing our own particular fancies or feelin;[s in 
affairs of importance ; for the course of events is mechanical, and 
goes on without the least regard to what men hope or fear. 

Napoleon, anxious to strike a decisive blow, and willing proba- 
bly to feel his ground in this new field of action where every 
thing was strange and uncertain, had no sooner secured posses- 
sion of Alexandria than he left it on the 7th of July, and set out 
on his way to Grand Cairo. The first place the army reached 
was Damanhour, having suffered greatly from the excessive heat 
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and tlie want of water on its march. On the lilth they came to 
Vhc borders of the Nile at Kaniiiaiiieh and joined (jeneral Dugun'a 
division, which had come by forced marches by way of Kosetta, 
Giinei-al Desaix had been attacked by 700 or 800 Mamelukes, 
wiio after a brisk fire and the loss of some of their number re- 
treated. In the lueaQ time, the French General was infoniied 
that Murad-Bey, at the head of hia army, composed of a great 
quantity of cavalry, with eight or ten gun-boals and several 
batteries on the Nile, was waiting to intercept their progress at 
the village of Sbebreis. In the evening of the 12th the troops 
marched forward to meet him, and on the 13th at day-break, 
came in sight of this new enemy. The Frencli had hut 200 
cavalry, many of which were disabled or worn out with fatigue; 
the Mamelukes presented a magnificent body of cavalry, covered 
with gold and silver, armed with the best Loudon carbines nud 
pistols and the best sabres of the East, and mounted on the finest 
horses tn the world. 

The Trench army was drawn up on this occasion, so that each 
division formed a square battalion, with the baggage in the centre, 
and the artillery placed in the intervals between each battalion. 
The five divisions of the army were phiced en echelon, flanking 
eaeh other and flanked by two villages which they occupied. 
Adniiral Perre with three gun-boats, a xeheek, and a half-galley, 
vras to attack the enemy's flotilla. The action was obstinately 
sustained on both sides. PerrS was wounded by a cannon-ball, 
but succeeded in retaking the gun-boats and half^alley which the 
MiiDieiukes had at one time taken, and in setting fire to the Admi- 
ral's ship. What shows the singular nature of the expedition was 
that the two celebrated naturalists, Monge and Berth oUet, were in 
the xebeck during the whole action, and though exposed to great 
danger, behaved with admirable coolness and presence of niind. 
"While the conflict was thus maintJiined on the Nile, the cavalry 
of the Mamelukes inundated the whole plain, ou^flankcd the 
French wings, and seeking on every side for a weak point to ena- 
ble them to break the line; hut they found this every where 
ciually formidable, and were received with a double fire from 
flank and front. They altenjpted several times to charge, hut 
could not make up their minds to it. A few of the bravest came 
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forwirii nnd fkiniihhoJ ■ but were driven bick by the fire of the 
cb Iwpldnd e b intervals betweon 

IblnAlhf u a at part of tlie diiy 

wlnUlfcann h leyctDu n d le retreat and disiip- 
pe. d Tl loss was s pposed to b ab ut 300 killed and 
w u d d 

After this, the Freneh army marched for eight days without 
meeting any interruption, hut often reduced to the greatest straits, 
and in one of the most scorching climates in the world. During 
the route they were much harassed by clouds of Arabs flocking 
from all parts of the Deserts, and hovering within a few hundred 
yards of the camp, with a view to intercept the communications, 
and to rob and murder all they could lay hands on. Their prac- 
tice was to lie in ambush behind the dykes on their excellent 
little horses, and woe to him who straggled a hundred paces from 
the main column ! They killed a great number of soldiers and 
officers. Among others. General Muireur, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the Guard, would go alone to a mount about two hun- 
dred paces from the camp. Behind it were three Bedouins, who 
assassinated him. His death was much lamented by the army 
and by the General-in-Chief. In the evening after the first day's 
march, the troops bivouacked at a place called Shabur, under 
some fine old sycamores, where they found the fields full of bat- 
techs, a species of water-melon, furnishing a wholesome and re- 
freabing food. They met with them continually, as far as Cairo ; 
and the soldier, to show how agreeable this fruit was to liim, 
named it, like the ancient Egyptians, the ko!t/ hallech. On the 
(bllowing day, the army began its march very late ; some meat 
had been procured, which it was necessary to distribute with care 
as it was a great luxury. The flotilla still waited for the north- 
wind to ascend the Nile. Tho army slept at Kounscheric; and 
arrived the next day at Alkatn, where General Zayonscheck re- 
ceived orders to land on the opposite bank, and advance to the 
point of the Delta. As there were no Arabs here, lie could make 
what movements he pleased, and was of great assistance in pro- 
curing provisions. 

On the 17th and 18th the army encamped at Abon-Xeshabe 
and at Warden, at which last place the bivouacks were formed in 
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a liir^ forest (if palin-trocs. The soldiers befran by degrees to 
umlevs'aiid the customs of the country, iind to di<r up the lentils 
and otlier pulse wliicli the peiisanta lire ticcustonied to bury in 
the earth. The troopa made short marchea on account of the 
difficulty of obtaining proTisioue, and ia order to be iUways in a 
condition to receive the eaemy. Tliej often took up a position 
by ten o'clock in tlie morning, and the first eare of the soldier was 
to bathe in the Nile. From Wardan they went to lie at Oiuedinar, 
whence on the 19th they first perceived the Pyramids, which bor- 
der the horizon of the valley on the left bank of the Nile. Tluy 
look like enormous masses of rock, but for the regularity of the 
lines and angles. All the telescopes in the army. Napoleon ob- 
serves, were instantly levelled at these the most ancient monu- 
ments in the world. But why at once wish to bring them close 
to the eye, to be familiar and in contact with them ? Would it 
not be better to pause and linger on the gulph that separates us 
from this obscure dream and mighty wonder of the world before 
stripping it of its dim abstraction, and rodueiiig it to a literal real- 
ity? One would think the mind would like to loiter and hang 
suspended for a time between its visionary feeling, and its waking 
thoughts and not break that mysterious spell at once. IVonder 
and fear should hold curiosity back, and gaze at a distance as at 
the giant phantom of the past. But no ; the French think no ob- 
ject sacred from vulgar or ecientifie impertinence, and they have 
only two classes of ideas — words and sensible objects; the world 
of imagination is lost upon them ! Buonaparte might have fore- 
seen in this how they would one day turn round to look at him ; 
pry into his foibles with their glasses, take his dimensions with 
a <|uadrant, and fortune having broken down the barrier between 
them, scan him with a critical eye, and wonder what it was they 
had ever found in bim greater than themselves ! 

The army was approaching Cairo ; and were informed by the 
country-people that the Mamelukes, combined with the troops of 
that city, and with a considerable number of Arabs, Janissaries, 
and Spahis, were waiting for them between the Nile and the Pyra- 
mids, covering Gueh. They boasted that the French would 
there find the end of their journey. The latter halted a day at 
Omedinar. This pause was necessary to get the army in i-eadi- 
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ness, and to prepare for battle. Melancholy and sadness beji^n 
to take possession of the troops, who constantly regretted the Iuk- 
uries of Italy. In vain had they been assured that the country 
was the most fertile in the world, and even superior to JvonibariJj ; 
how were they to be persuaded of this when they could get nei- 
ther bread nor wine ? They often encamped in immense fields 
of wheat; but there was neither mill nor oven to be found. It 
would be difficult indeed to find a more fertile iand, or a people 
more miserable, i^orunt, and brutalized. Tbey preferred one 
of the soldier's buttons to a crown-piece ; in the country-places 
they do not know the use of a pair of scissors. Their houses are 
built of mud, the whole furniture being a straw-mat and two or 
three earthen pots. All their magnificence is lavished on their 
horses and arms. They eat or consume in general very little. 
The little grain the natives convert into flour they bruise with 
stones, although in some large villages there are mills which are 
turned by oxen. The biscuit which the French had brought 
from Alexandria had been long exhausted; so that they lived 
chiefly on pulse or parched wheat, or the cattle which they caught, 
or sometimes by shooting pigeons. 

The apprehensions and murmuring of the soldiers increased 
daily; and rose to such a pitch that many of them said there 
was no great city at Cairo; and that the place bearing that name 
was merely lilce Damanhour, a large assemblage of miserable 
liuts. To such a state of despondency had they reduced them- 

1 by pi uts nd gl omy forebodings, that two dragoons 
tl th msel a iit f despair into the Nile, where they were 

d n d Tl fli ra n omplained more loudly than the men, 
a 1 h w p p t ably disadvantageous to [hem. The 

Cen al ( h f d t set an example, used t« bivouac in 

h n d f h my d n the most inconvenient spots. No 
h d h nt p sions ; the dinner of Napoleon and 
h taff f n n t 1 t a dish of lentils. The soldiers, to 
wh 1 y h t m p d the evenings in political discussions, 

questions, and complaints. For what purpose are we come here f 
said some of them ; the Directory have transported us. CaffareUi, 
said others, is the instrwment that ?ias been, mack use of to deceive 
the General-i'DrCldi:/. Many of them, taking notice that where 
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cviir tlicre were iiuy vestiges of antiquity they were carefully 
cx]iIoi'ed, vented their spleen in invectives afiaiust the savans or 
Keieutifio men, who, they said, hud started the idea of the expe- 
dition in order to miike these idle researches. Jests were 
showered upon them, even ia their presence. The men called 
an ass a. savant ; and said of Caffurelli Dufalga, alluding to his 
w<ioJeu leg, He laughs at all these troubles ; he has one fool in 
France. But Dufuliia and the men of soieoee not long after re- 
gEiiiied the esteem of the army. 

They set forward from Omedinar on the 21st of July, at one 
iu the morning. At dawn, for the first time since the action of 
Sliebreis, a Mameluke vanguard of 1000 horse showed itself; 
but it retreated in good order, without attempting any thing. At 
ten o'clock, Embaheh was descried with the cneniy in line. 
Their right was supported on the Nile, where they bad con- 
structed a large intrenched camp, lined with forty pieces of can- 
non, and defended by 20,000 infantry. Janissaries, Spahis, and 
militia from Cairo. The Mameluke cavalry rested its right on 
this entrenched camp, and extended its left towards the Pyra- 
mids, crossing the road to Gizeh. There was about 9000 or 
10,000 horse, as nearly as could be guessed, and every horseman 
was attended by one or two foot-soldiers. Two or three thousand 
Arabs kept aloof to the extreme loft, and occupied the space 
between the Mamelukes and the Pyramids. These dispositions 
were formidable. The troops did not know what sort of stand 
the Janissaries and Spahis of Cairo would make ; but they knew 
and were impressed with a full sense of the skill and impetuous 
bravery of the Mamelukes. The French army was drawn up in 
the same order a.s at Shebreis, the left resting on the Nile, the right 
on a large village, where Ueneral Desais commanded, and where 
it took him three hours to form his position and rest a little. The 
intrenched camp of the enemy was reconnoitred, and it was found 
that it was merely skehihed out, having been begun only three days 
before, and might be of some service against a charge of cavalry, 
but not against an attack by infantry. It was also discovered by 
the help of good telescopes, that their cannon were not upon field- 
carriages, but were only great iron pieces, taken from the ves- 
sels and served by the crews of the flotilla. On this single ob- 
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servatioQ (casual as it seenis) the fortune of the day turned. An 
ordinary General would have taken it for grsiiited that the artil- 
lery he saw was like any other artillery ; but it is the true char- 
aoteristia and property of genius to take nothing for granted, but, 
being ativfi to every possible change of circumstances, to look at 
every thing as it is, and thus to be prepared to make continual 
new diseoveries and combinations. No sooner had the General- 
in-Chief satisfied himself that the artillery was not moveable, thun 
it was clear that neither it nor the infantry could quit the in- 
trenched camp ; or if the latter should come out, it must be with- 
out artillery. The dispositions for tlie battle were made accord- 
ingly ; Buonaparte giving immediate orders to prolong the right 
and to follow the movement of that wing with the whole army, 
thus passing out of the range of the guns of the intrenched camp, 
and having only the Mamelukes and the cavalry to deal with, 

SIurad-Bey saw the columns put theuisleves in motion, and 
quickly guessed their purpose. Though not accustomed to this 
kind of warfare, nature had endowed him with a quick and dis- 
cerning eye, and undaunted courage, which sharpens the sight of 
the mind by confronting it with the dsinger which it is not afraid 
to meet. The slight affairs in which the French had hitherto 
been engaged with the Manielukea served him as experience, 
and he comprehended with a degree of skill that could hardly 
have been espeeted in the most consummate European General, 
that every tiling depended on preventing his adversary from 
accomplishing the movement he had commenced. He advanced 
with two-thirds of hia cavalry (6000 or 7000,) leaving the rest 
to support the intrenched camp ; and came up at the head of his 
troops with such rapidity that the French squares seemed falling 
into confusion. General Desais, on his march at the head of 
hia column, had entered a grove of palm-trees. However, the 
head of the corps of Mamelukes, which fell upon him, was not 
numerous, and as the mass did not arrive for some minutes, this 
delay proved sufficient. The squares were thus perfectly 
restored, and received the charge with coolness. Reynicr sup- 
ported their left. Napoleon, who was in Dugua's square, imme- 
diately marched on the main body of the Mamelukes, who were 
received with grape and a brisk fire of musquetry ; thirty of the 
2* 
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liravesl died near (Jeneral Desaix, having reined llicir hoises 
bayk ou the enemy lo throw them into disorder; but tlie mass, by 
an instinct natural h> the iiorse, turned TOund tiie squares, and by 
tliis menna fj'ustraied the attack. In the midst of tiie fire of 
grape and ball, of the dust, cries, ai:d smoke, part of the Mame- 
lukes regained tlie intrenclied camp, according to the natural 
impulse of the soldier to retreat to tho spot from whence he set 
out. Murad-Bey and the most expeit directed their flight towards 
Gizeli ; and thus this commander fuuod himself separated from 
his army. The divisions of Bon and Menou, which had formed 
the left, then advanced on the intrenched camp ; and General 
Rampon ivas detached with two battalions to occupy a kind of 
defile between Gizeh and the camp, to prevent Murad-Bey from 
returning to it, or the Kgypiiaii soldiers from (bllowing him. 

The greatest confusion prevailed at Enibaheh. The cavalry 
had thrown itself upon the infantry, which, seeing the Mamelukes 
beaten, rushed into the jerniB, kaiks, and other boats to repass the 
Nile. Many effected the passage by swimming, an exercise in 
which the Egyptians excel. The forty pieces of cannon which 
were to have defended the camp did not fire two hundred shot. 
The Mamelukes, quickly perceiving that their retreat was in the 
wrong direction, strove to regain the Gizeh road, but were driven 
back by Rampon's division, on the intrenclied camp where many 
of them fell, and many move were drowned in ailempting tj pass 
the Nile. Their floating bodies carried the news of the victory 
in a few days to Rosetta, Damietta, and all along the banks. 
Not more than 2000 horses escaped with Murad-Bey, who find- 
ing mat he was not joined by the rest, turned back several times 
to .jpen a passage for them, but it was too late. The loss of the 
irnemy on this day was I'eckoned at 10,000, including Mamelukes, 
Janissaries, Spahis, and slaves belonging lo the Mamelukes. The 
artillery, pontoons, and baggage, all fell into the power of the 
French, with a thousand prisoners, and eight or n hu J i 
t:a^]lels and as many horses. It was at the beginning f th It 
tie that Napoleon addressed to the soldiers that nobl apo t pi e 
which afterwards was so often cited — " Front the t p / Jto 
Pyramids forty centuries look d-oum upon you .'" 

It was night when the three divisions of Desaix, F j , d 
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Dugua rcturne] to Oizcli The Geiieral-in-Chief fixed his head- 
qiiar era there, in IVIuiad Bc^ 's country house. The Mamelukes 
had &ixty vesstlo on the Nile, eonta'ning all their richen. In 
consequence of the unexpected result of the battle, they lost all 
hopes of saving them, and set them on fire. During the whole 
nig It, through the ^olumes of smoke and flame, the French could 
pereei\e the forms of the imnareis ai.d buildings of Cairo and the 
City of the Dead. These columnii of flame gave so much light 
ihat they could even see the Pyramids by it. The Arabs, ac- 
cording to their custom after a defeat, rallied far from the field of 
battle, in the Desprt beyond the Pyramids For several day^ the 
whole army was busdy engaged in fishing lor the brdips of the 
Mamelukes that had been drowned , their \aluabie arms and the 
•juanlilv of gold they nere accustomed to cairy about them ren 
derfd the soldiers *erv zealcus in this search Three four, or 
five hundred Louis d ors weie often found upon them The 
French flMilia had not been able to follow the movement of ihp 
army in time , but thej had hi ird the cannon notwithstanding 
the north wind, which now blew with iirlence and carried the 
sound from them As it grew calmer, the noise of the cannon 
became louder , so that at last it appeared to have come nearer 
them , and the seamen m the evening gave the battle up for lost, 
till the multitude of bodn'* which passed near their ships, and 
which were all Mame!uJie«, restored their confidence The 
populace of Cairo the vile'>l in the world when they heard of the 
disasters of their own people set fire to the houses of the Beys, 
and commitlid all soils of excesses 

About nine in the evening Napoleon entered the country hou'ie 
of Murad-Bey at Gizeh. It did not at all answer to the idea of a 
gentle 1 ai s country-seat in Europe. It was a point of some difli. 
cuity at first to make it serve for a lodging, or to understand the 
d sir but on of the apartments. But what chiefly struck Uie 
officers < th surprise w as the great quantity of cushions and divans 
covered w th the finest damasks and Lyons silks, and ornamented 
w th gold fringe. For the fir^t time they found the luxury and 
arts of Europe in Egypt — the cradle of luxury and arts. Part 
of the night was spent in exploring this singular mansion in every 
direction. The gardens were full of magnificent trees, butwith- 
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oiit alleys, ami not unlike the gardens in some of the nunneriea 
ill Italy. What most iklij^iited the soldiers (for everyone crowded 
to see the place) ivus ilie discovery of large arbors of vines 
loaded with the finest grapes in tlie world. The vintajfe was 
qiiiclily over. Tlie two divi&ioiis of Bon and Menou, tJiat had re- 
mained behind in tlie intrenched camp, were enually well off. 
Ainongsl (he baggage taken, bad been found a great number of 
'yiiitecna full of preserves, pots of confectionary, and swfolmeats. 
'Jarpets, porcelain, vases of perfumes, and a multitude of little 
elegancies used by llie Mamelukes, every moment raised ilia 
curiosity or tempted the cupidity of the army, who now began to 
be reconciled to Egypt, and to beiieve at last (hat Cairo was not 
lilie Damaiihour. It was only the coui:'ry-places that were poor 
and oppressed ; in proportion to the general poverty and oppres- 
sion of the people, the towns and habitations of those who op- 
pressed them and drained tliem of every necessary or comfort, 
were stored with every luxury and delicacy. 

The nest morning at day-break. Napoleon proceeded to the 
river, and seizing some boats, made General Vial pass over to the 
Isle of Rhoda, which was taken after a few musket -shots. There 
was nothing farther to separate the army from Boulao and Old 
Cairo but a large canal. The flotilla «'as impatiently expected, 
as the wind was fair ; but it had ri'n aground, owing to the low- 
ness of the water This gave the Gentral in Chief siome uneasi- 
ness, as it was necessary to take Cairo in the first moment of the 
enemy's stupor and surprise It was lucky that the lanissariei 
of Cairo, who had been engaged in the battle, had returned m the 
greatest CDnsternalion and represented the French in ■k light ap- 
proaching to the maivellous A di-»goman was sent to the Pacha 
and Cadi Schtik, with the propo'sj]'! of the General m Chief and 
his printed declaration that he did not make war upon the Turks, 
but only on the Mamelukes The Paclia had already It ft the 
place, but his secretary came and had a confcrfnce with the 
French G-neral, who engaged him to persuade Ibrahim Bey to 
retire and the people of Cairo to submit The follow injf morning 
u deputation of the SlI eiks of Cairo came to Gizeh, and brought 
word that Ibrahim Bey had alreadj left the citi, and Has gone 
ixi encaiPj) at Birkelel iiadji , that the JanissaiiCis had wished to 
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euri'ender ; and that the Imaa of the Grand Mosque of Jemilazai 
had heen charged to treat for a surrender and to implore the 
clemency of the victor. The deputies remained several hours jit 
Gizeh, where every thing was done to conciliate them. The 
nest day General Dupuy went to Cairo and took possession of the 
citudel. The troops passed the canal and occupied Old Cairo and 
Boulac. The Greneral-in-Chief made his entrance into Cairo on 
the 26th of July, at four o'clock in the afternoon. He went to 
lodge in the Square of El-Bekir, at the house of Elphi-Bej, 
whither he removed his head-quarters. This house was situated 
at one of the estremities of the town, and the garden conumiiii- 
cated with the country. 

Cairo is situated half a league from the Nile. Old Cairo and 
Boulac are its porta. A canal which crosses the city is usually 
dry, hut fills during the inundation of the Nile, when the dyke is 
cut. Cairo is commanded by a citadel placed on a hill, which 
overlooks the whole city, and is separated from the Mokattam hy 
a valley. An aqueduct, which js a remarkable work, supplies 
the citadel with water. The citadel also draws water from 
Joseph's Well, but it is not so good as that of the Nile. This 
fortress was neglected and falling to ruins, as well as the walls, 
which were built by the Arabs and surmounted by enormous 
towers The Mimelukes never repaired any thing. Half the 
wall abut on the Desert, so that dry sands are met with on going 
out hy the &uez gate or those which are towards Arabia. Cairo 
contains about 210,000 inhabitants. The streets are built very 
high and narriw in order to obtain shelter from the sun. The 
Bejb have very fine palaces in the Oriental style. The Okels 
arp ffri,at square buildings for merchandise, with large innei 
courii and wuh little shops of ten or twelve feet square on the 
ouitiide or ne\I the street, in which the merchant siis ivitb samplrs 
of hf good*" Cairo coniains a number of mosques, intended 
chieffv for the accommodation of pilgrims, who sleep in thpm : 
araongat these is Jemilaznr, said to be the largest mosque in the 
East In one quarter are a few European families, and some 
convents fir the Syrian Catholics. The town abounds in coffee- 
hou.*" m which the inhabitants meet to take cotfee, sherbet, and 
opum and confer on public affairs. AroiitK) tiie city, as well as 
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nt^r AloxarHifin, Rosetla, &c., are to be seen great mounds of 
earili iiml ruins, which have a disagreeable etiect, and are daily 
increasing, because all the rubbish from the city is brought 
thither. The French wished to remove this nuisance : but diffi 
culties arose, as experience had convinced the people ihal it vvaF 
dangerous to throw this rubbish inlo the Nile, where it eiliier 
slopped up the canals or was spread over the country by the flood. 
CI hjC dIDse ICyfl 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. 

The celebrated battle of the Nile, or naval battle of Abookir as 
the French call it, look place on the 1st and 2d of August, 1798. 
This cut the nerves of the expedition, and from that time it halteil 
and in the end fell to the ground. The English Government had 
lieen completely deceived as to the project of tlie expedition to 
Egypt, Nelson had not the smallest idea of the destination of the 
French fleet ; nor was it till he had been repeatedly thrown out 
in the pursuit, and had coursed up and down the Mediterranean 
several times, like a hound at fault, that he at last got scent of 
his prey. 

After (he action of RahmanJeh, the ArabsofBahire intercepted 
all communication between Alexandria and tiie French army ; 
nor did they desist till the news of the battle of the Pyramids and 
the taking of Cairo made them apprehensive of the resentment of 
the French. It was not till the second day after his entrance into 
Cairo (July 27) that Napoleon received for the first time dis- 
patches from Alexandria with Admiral Brueys's correspondence 
By these lie was extremely surprised to find that the squadron, 
notwithstanding his urgent and precise order, was not yet in 
safety ; that it was neither in the port of Alexandria nor on its 
way to Corfu or Toulon, but WMting in Ahoukir roads, exposed 
to the attacks of an enemy of greater force. Instead of getting 
under weigh the instant he had landed the artillery and army 
Stores, tlie Admiral wasted time {as iCbound by a spell) in recti- 
fying his line of moorings, supporting his left behind the little 
Isle of Aboukir, where, thinking it unassailable, he placed his 
worst ships, the Guerrier and Conquerant, and having a battery of 
ten twelve- pounders constructed on it. Buonaparte, on learning 
these particulars, dispatched his aide-de-camp Julien 'rom the army 
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to the Admiral to inform lii A 

^arn ium to set sail immfd 

rlria or tr.ake for Coifu. H n 

nances lorbiid the receiving b a d T de d 

camp set out on the 27lh at h a d u d 

have arrived before the 3d 4 f 4 e 

battle had taken place ;buh d\a Tm h 
a paity of Ariibs surprised h m h h d i 

spirited young man was maadbhn a^^u 

defending the dispatches of h abb nd h 

he knew the impoUarice. 

Admiral Brueya remained inactive m the bad pos tun he had 
chosen. An English frigate, which had been deta(,bod twptity 
days before by Nelson, of whom she »aa now m search presented 
herself before Alexandria and went to Aboukir to e\'imme the 
whole line of moorings, whic'i she aci-omplished «ith impuml^ , 
not a ship, frigate, or brig was under sad \et the Admiin! !iad 
above thirty light ships with which he mi^^ht ha\c scoured the 
sea: tliey were all at ancl.or. At anj late he should have kept 
a lew of these in readiness to prevent any li^ht English vessels 
from watching his motions, and to obtain the cailicit mtelligence 
of their approach. On the 31st of July Nelson s^i t f>iwardtttc 
of his ships, which reconnoitred iheFiench hne of mo r ngs wjth 
out molestation. On the 1st of August the Fnghsh <!Cjuadroi 
eame in sight towards three o'clock in the aHernoon « th all sails 
set. A fresh gale of wind was bloiiing. Admiial Biueys was 
at dinner; part of the crews were on shore; the decks were not 
cleared in a single ship. The Admiral immediately gave orders 
to prepare for action, and dispatched an officer to Alexandria to 
demand the seamen of the convoy. Shortly after, he made a sig- 
nal to get under sail ; but the English squadron came up so rap- 
idly, that there was hardly time to clear the decks, which was 
done with extreme negligence. Even on board the Orient, the 
Admiral's ship, some cabins which had been constructed on the 
poop for the accommodation of the officers of the army during the 
passage, were not removed, but were lefl full of matrasses and 
buckets of paint and tar. The Ouerrier and the Conquerant 
each cleared only one tier of guns for action ; (he side thai was 
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ijwai-ds the land was encumbered ivitl ill that had been cleared 
out from tlie opposite side ; so that, wh'. i the ships were turned, 
that side could not tire. The Eng'ish ijould ha?illy believe thia 
■*heii they saw it, and sent to examine the reason of it. They 
saw the French flag «-ave, though not a gun was fired. 

The men who had been spared from the different crews had 
scarcely time enough to return on board. The French Admiral, 
judging that the enemy would not he within gun-shot before six 
o'clock, supposed that he would not attack until the following day, 
more particularly as he only observed eleven seventy- four-gun 
ships ; the two others had been sent forwai-d to Alexandria, and 
did not rejoin Nelson till eight in the evening. Brueys did not 
bolieve the English Admiral would attack him the same day, and 
with only eleven ships. Besides it is imagined he thought at first 
of getting under weigh, hut that he deferred giving the order till 
ihe sailors whom he was expecting from Aboukir should be eni- 
Darkcd. All this was wrong ; showed either little stomach for 
tlie fight, by which he judged of others, or was waiting for an 
idle concurrence of favorable circumstances, instead of making 
the best use of those in his power. The cannonade now com- 
menced ; and an English ship having struck on the isle, this ac- 
cident gave Brueys fresh confidence. The sailors from Alexan- 
dria did not arrive till towards eight o'clock, and a great many 
took advantage of the confusion and darkness to remain on shore. 
The English Admiral's plan was to attack ship after ship, every 
English ship anchoring astern, and placing herself athwart the 
head of a French ship ; but accident altered this original design. 
The Culloden, intending to attack the Guerrier, and endeavoring 
to pass belsveen the left of that ship and (he Isle, struck. Had 
the Isle been supplied with a few pieces of cannon, this ship might 
easily have been taken. The Goliah which followed her, 
mancBuvring to anchor athwart the head of the Guerrier, was 
carried away by the wind and current, and did not anchor (ill she 
had passed and turned that ship. Perceiving then that the lar- 
board tiers of the Conquerant did not fire, she placed herself along- 
side of tha'. vessel, and soon disabled her. The Zealous, the 
second English ship, followed the movcmeM of the Goliah, and 
anchoring alongside the Guerrier, which could not return h« 
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RrR, speedily diaiiiaBlccl her. 1 lie Orion, rlie llijrd linglisli ship 
executed tlie some uiaijaiuvre, liut was ifiar'led in her nidve 
liient by the attack of a French frigate, and cast anchor between 
:he Franklin and ihe Peuple Souveraiii. The Vanguard, thp 
English Admiral's ship, cast anchor athwart the Spaniate, the 
third French ship. The Defiance, the Belleropi.on, the Majestic, 
and the Minotaur followed the same movement, arH engaged tho 
centre of the French line as far as the TonnanI, me eighth ship. 
'I'he French Admiral and his two seconds formed a line of three 
ships, having greatly the advantage in size and weight of metal 
of those of ihe English. The tire was terrible: the BolJerophon 
was disabled, dismasted, and compelled to strike. Several other 
English ships were obliged to sheer off; and if at tliat moment 
Admiral Villeneuve, who commanded the right of the French 
navy, had cut his cables and fallen on the English line with the 
five ships under his command, it must have been in the greatest 
danger of being destroyed. The Culloden had struck on the Be- 
quieres bank, and the Leander was engaged in trying to bring her 
olf. The Alexander and Swiftsure, two other EngLoii ships, see- 
ing that the enemy's right did not slir, and that their own cen- 
tre was hard-pressed, made towards it. The Alexander took 
the place of the Bellerophon, and the Swiftsure aiiacked the 
Franklin. The Leander, which till then had been engaged in 
righting the Culloden, perceiving the situation in which ihe centre 
stood, hastened to its relief. Victoiy was still far from being de 
cided either way. The Guerrier and Conquerant no longer fired, 
but they were the worst ships the French had ; and on the sidj 
of the English, the Culloden and Bellerophon were disabled. The 
centre of the French line had, by the great superiority of its guus. 
occasioned the ships opposed to it more damage than it had itself 
sustained. The English had only three seventy-fours against two 
eighty-fours and one hundred .and -twenty-gun ship. It was to be 
presumed then that the fire being thus kept up all night, Admiral 
Villeneuve would at last get under way in the morning, and a 
different turn to the affair must be e.vpccted by Ihe French froir 
the atlacK of five good ships, which as yet had neither fire-i nor 
received a single cannon-shot. But at eleven o'clock the Orient 
lielop^ng to the French Admiral, took fire and blew up- Tbia 
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event decided llio victory. Tlie dreadful explosion of this ship 
Buspended the action for a quartpr of an hour. At the end of thai 
peri'jd, the firing commenced again, and continued without any 
aba'einent till three o'clock in the morning, when it slackened on 
botli sides till between five and six. It then rednaMed and becaiii'< 
as terrible as ever In a word, the battle was raging at noon, 
nor was it over belDre two o'clock. Villeneuve then seemed to 
awaken from his trance, and to perceive that the fleet had been 
figtiiiiig for twenty hours. He cut his cables and stood out to sea 
with two of his ships, the Guillaume Tell* and Genereux, and 
with "^o frigates ; his other three ships ran aground without fight- 
ing. Sucli Wiis the huvoc mado in this determined fight thai, 
twent; -four hours after the battle, the French flag wosstili flying 
on boB rd the Tonnant, and Nelson had no ship in a condition to 
attack her. Not only the William Tell and Genereux were not 
jursued by any of the English sliips, but in the shattered state 
thej" « ere in, they were not sorry to see them make off. Admi- 
ral IJrueys,. though he had recijved several wounds, would not 
go uovn to the cockpit ; he died on his quarter-deck, giving his 
orders, a little before the Orient blew up. After that event, 
Villeneuve became commander and was the judge of his own 
moti.ms ; what then becomes of the plea that he waited for or- 
der? ? Admiral Villeneuve was understood to be a brave and 
gocyd seaman ; his remaining a quiet spectator of a battle which 
lasted for twenty hours can therefore only be accounted for in one 
of three ways; either from a sudden ami invincible panic at the 
moment; or from that over-anxiely about what was proper to be 
done, which suspends all power of action ; or from that turn of 
mind through which the slightest motives, a mere form or a point 
of etiquette, outweigh the most serious and important conse- 
q jences. 

It is quite certain that an English Admiral would not have 
remained neuter in this position, nor would the crews have let 
him, not from a difference of tactics in the two navies, but from a 
difference of commoH sense. The English understanding, so In 
speak, even from a certain slowness and hebetude, runs less inl<i 

« This and the Franklin are the names of French shipa, and show at 
leaat the aide their countrj affected. 
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fine distinctions and is less liable 'o be led aiiay by a variety of 
minor considerations, which it lias not the art to magnify at pleas- 
ure into matters of importance ; it sees and attends only to tlie 
principal point, the Ofie tliaig needful, and therefore, in cases of 
critical emergeiicy and urgent necessity, possesses a sounder 
practical judgment than the French, which flutters about an ob- 
ject, and is distracted by a multiplicity of shilling and insignificant 
views of tlie same thing. For the same reason, tlie English are 
as inferior to the French in diplomacy as they are superior to 
them in downright action ; because there the essential business is 
not to feel the real home truth, but to disguise it and draw off at- 
tention from it by fifty evasions and verbal excuses. The pre- 
dominant feature of the English is a certain honesty or sincerity 
of feeling which makes ihem dupes — but accompanied with a 
steadiness of purpose and a proportion in their efforts to their 
sense of the importance of tlie occasion, which does not allow 
them (o lie willing ones. I have dwelt on this because I think it 
affords a clue to the superiority of the English naval tactics. The 
French are undoubtedly brave, but their bravery seems to be an 
affair of impulse ; they do not stop to calculate consequences, but 
yield lo their national ardor and impetuosity, and rush at once on 
danger and the foe. Had Villeneuve had to load a battalion of 
cavalry to the field, 1 have little doubt be would have been with- 
held by no considerations of prudence or punctilio from obeying 
the instinct of personal courage; and charging at their head, 
have exposed himself in Ihe thickest of the ranks with the great- 
est gallantry and boldness. But in the other case, he had lo ma- 
nosuvre four or five unwieldy ships, to guide a complicated me- 
chanical operation, to prevent their running ashore, to come up 
to the point of action, and all his nautical calculations and pro- 
cess of abstraction threw a damp upon his natural ardor and held 
his judgment in suspense. Now the Englishman's head is essen- 
tially mechanical and his will acts u|)on the decision of llie under, 
standing : — when a Frenchman, on the contrary has to act from 
foresight and combination, he forgets the end in the means, ana 
is either rash and flighty or formal and pedantic. So much for 
ilie naval ■joLMiaiider. Again, with respect to those under liis 
uiiinitisnd, the courage of the French is in attack, or in venturing 
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«poii diiTiirer ; tlie courage of tlie aajlor ia wholly or chiefly in 
defence, or in holding out against it. Except in the case of board- 
ing a vessel, he cannot get at his enemy or intimidate him either 
by gallant bearing or by personnl prowess; he merely mans his 
own guns, and stands the fire of the enemy's battery with resolu- 
tion and presence of mind, and certainly in this, which may be 
called the passive part of courage, the English sailor bears the 
bell aJonc. It is bred in his blood and in his hone. Stupid he 
may be, brutal be may be, low and vulgar; hut he endures pain 
and wounds without flinching, and be will be sooner cut in pieces 
than he will give in, A bullet whizzing by makes him recollect 
himself; a splinter that stuns him brings him to his senses ; the 
smart of his wounds sharpens his courage, and all that damps and 
startles others rivets him to his post. The British tar feels con- 
scious of his existence in suffering and anguish, and woos dan- 
ger as a bride. There is something in this Saxon breed of men, 
like the courage and resolution of the mastiff, that only comes 
out on such occasions. Coarse, dull, vicious, obstinate, bowed 
down by ignorance and benumbing want, there is something in 
his soul that struggles with his fote, and seeks to thvow off the 
load that oppresses it, and stakes its all on one hour of heroic 
daring or unshaken fortitude; and shut out from effcminat* de- 
lights, takes a pride in the extremity of pain, stands by his coun- 
try, the only thing on which he values himself, to liis latest breath, 
and wipes out a life of shame and ignominy by a glorious end. 
The wooden walls of Old England are nothing but this bard ob- 
durate character, that molts and expands in the heat of battle 
as in a summer's-day, that welcomes a cannon-ball as an even 
match, feels the first flush of triumph with the last gush of life, 
and is quits with the world by the shout of victory and death ! 
The difference then of the French and English navy depends on 
the character of the two nations, and this will change when the 
buU-dog changes natures with the greyhound. It has been said 
that the great error of the French (in which they persist in spite 
of experience) is in firing at the rigging instead of the decks; but 
this is only another example of what has been said before of being at- 
tached to a theory or a whim, instead of minding the maia chance." 
■ Aa I Baa oroesing the channel not long ago, there naB a cry of A maa 
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Kiioiiap-irtP Ubors Iiard probibI> frrm jtalr usj of the Englioh, 
probably from p ofe=sinnal prejulice to show ihe infenoi ily ot 
the Tiaval to the land sTvice His rtasoning is acute but seema 
like ex-parte e\idt.iioe Lord N Ison could pubably ha\e given 
reasons in faior of the m\y nilh equal plausibility Such re. i 
sonings are seldom satisficlorj when oie can tell beforehand the 
side the arguerwill take Buoniparte howcier issigns tlirc 
gr.iunilsof his detprminaiion on this point 1st ihLcquililv of i!il 
surface al sea and that jou alna\s see jour t.iiem\ , id that 
much more de[)en Is on the i.ap!ains ot the dilfcrcnt &liii>s and the 
courage ol the mdn idual crcw:, 3d the diffi(,ulty of provisioning 
a targe arm) b\ land whereas the naial commander carries iiia 
own stores camp and ciladtl with him The two last maybe 
true ; but with rcipect to the fiist the greater inequalilv and ac- 
cidents of tht ^round by land is not th it balanced b> the uncer 
tainty of the winds and waves at sjca and the necessity of man 
aging these? Out of the three great actions whu,h Lord Nelson 
fought, two were fought close on land, and he had ro provide for 
risks of running ashore, for passing over the bar of the harbor, 
and a number of other collateral circumstances Buonaparte 
says the naval conimander requires but one science that of navi- 
gation which is certainly a thing of experience and routine ; and 
brings as proof of the little genius that this species of warfare exacts, 
that Alexander and Conde could not have fought battles at sea as 
they did by land, when they were only two-and-tweiity. But this 
only seems lo infer that naval tactics require more knowledge and 
science, not that they give less scope for genius and lact. People 
niny be supposed to have a natural turn for war by land, because 
it i.s natural to live on land and not at sea ; so tliat these are the 

orerboiird. Tlie tpsshI was Slopped in an instimt. Tlie boat which had 
been ju-jtla-'hed to the rising, irns only luilf disentnngled. vlien tlireeof tiie 
sailors himg m it lilie swiillows. It •xaa no sooiier let down thiin a fouim 
jiiiupcd into it ; and they set off with tlie nipiilitj of li)!hliiiiig !ii pursuit of 
the drowning man, a^erly seiring every bint anil sign ft-oin the ship as to 
the direction they were to take. The.v ;?oI up with him just in time and 
brought him siife on hoard. Tenminnles nfter tlicy were iii their ordionry 
work, looking iis dull, anltwnrd. iind indifferent ax possible. n»r could you 
tell from their demeanor that any thing extmonlimiry h:id happened. It it 
thiB lying by for action that is Oiefarle of the Englisb character. 
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tiTst observations we make, the first language we learn. That 
another science besides that of navigation is necessary to the 
naval commander is evident from the conduct of the French 
Admiral in !his engagement, namely, common sense. 

The crews of the three French ships which grounded at the 
end of the engagement, and those of the two frigates, landed on 
the beach at Aboukir. A hundred men escaped from the Orient, 
and a great number of men from the other ships took refuge on 
Bliore, availing themselves of the confusion and distress. The 
army thus obtained 3500 recruits, out of which a nautical legioii 
was formed. The French had still several frigates and lighter 
vessels in the port of Alexandria. A few days after the battle. 
Nelson set sail and quitted the shores of Alexandria, leaving two 
eliips of war to blockade the port. He was received in triumph 
and with every mark of honor at Naples, The loss ot the battle 
ol" Aboukir in the end proved fata! to the expedition into Egypt; 
fu-jt, by depriving the army of their battering train, the want 
of which stopped them at St. Jean d'Acre, and secondly, by 
giving the Divan courage to declare war against P'rance. The 
French General -in -chief was before this event sanguine with re 
spcct to success, and sometimes talked jocularly of returning 
home by way of Constantinople. — Buonaparte considers a fleet of 
thirty sail of the line as equal to an army of 120,000 men, taking 
one thing with another; and he conceives that France miglil 
maintain an establishment of three such fleets as well as three 
armies of 120,000 men each. 

Two letters written by him on this nccasion deserve to be in 
serted heri% the one as showing his humanity, the other his na- 
tional spirit, and both his indefatigable activity of mind. 

Buonaparte's Letter to the Widow of Admiral Brucys. • 

' C iiro, lOth of August, 179S. 

" Tour husband has been killed bv a cannon shot, while fight 
ing on his deck. He died without pain, and by the best death, 
mid that which is thought by soldiera most enviable. 

"1 am keenly seii'sible lo your giief The moment which 
severs us from the object we love is terrible: it insulates ujs 
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fnm all the eaith it indicts on the bodj the ngonies of death , 
ihe f iculties of the soul are am li lat d and its r htion with the 
■unnerse subsists oiilj ihrou^li li e medium ol a hoiiible dream 
which distorts e\er) lb n^ Minkind appear colder and more 
sflfish than the\ reallj are In thia situation we ftel tl at if 
nothing obliged us to lue it wouli b much beat to die but 
when after th 3 fiiat thought we fress our cl illren t our leat* 
tears and tender emotions revive the sentiments of our naturt 
and we live for our children Yes, madame see in this \erj n 
inent how they open )our heart to melancbolj , you will weep 
with them jou will bring them up from mlancj — you will talk 
to them of their fatbur of your sorrow of the loss which jou and 
the Republic have su'; ained Alter ha\mg once moie attichpd 
your mind lo the woild bj the ties of filial and maternal loio, 
set some \alue on the fnendship and livelj regard 1 shall alwavs 
feel for the wife of my friend Believe that theie ire th s" win 
deserve to be the hipe of the affliclel leci i tl \ un lo i 1 
the poigntncy of mLnlal suflenngs 

From General Buonaparte to General Kkhc-r. 

"Ciito, lOth of September, 1798. 

"A ship like the Fi'anklin, General, which had the Admiral 
oil board, the Orient having blown up, ought not to have surren- 
dered at eleven o'clock. I think, moreover, that the officer who 
surrendered this ship is extremely culpable, because it is proved 
by his own proc'es-verbal that he took no measures to wreck his 
ship and render it impossible to bring it to; this will be an eter- 
nal disgrace to the French navy. It is not necessary to know 
much of manreuvres or to possess extraordinary talents, to cut a 
cable and run a ship aground; besides, these measures are 
especially prescribed in the instructions and ordinances given to 
captains in the navy. As for the conduct of Rear-Adminil 
Duchaila. it would have become him to have died on his quarter- 
deck, like Du Fetit-Thouars. 

" But what deprives him of every chance of restcralion to my 
est«em, is hia base conduct aiiiong the English since he has been 
a prisoner. There are men who have no blood in their veins. 
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He will liear me English, then, drink to the disgrace of the French 
navy, while they intoxicate themselves with punch. He is will- 
ing to be landed at Naples, then, as a trophy for the Lazzaroni to 
gaze at ; it would have been much better for him to have re- 
pained at Alexandria, or on board-ship, as a prisoner of war, 
ivithout ever wishing or asking for any favor, Whei O'Hara, 
who nevertheless was a very common character, was made pris- 
■jner at Toulon, and was asked by me on the part of Cieneral 
Dugommier, what he wished for, he answered, ' To he alone, and 
lol to le indebted to pity.' Attentions and courtesy are honorable 
only to the victor ; they do no credit (o the vanquished, whom 
reserve and haughtiness best become." 

Buonaparte also at the same time addressed a short and affect- 
ing letter to the father of Vioe-Admirai Thevisnard, who was 
killed in the battle. 

vol, it. 3 • 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



SITVATIQS OF r 



A FEW days after his entrance into Cairo, Buonaparte ordered 
Reynier's division to proceed to Elkhankah, where General IjC- 
clerc's cavalry where fighting whh a multitude of Arabs and 
peasants of the country, wnom Ibrahim-Bey had prevailed upon to 
revolt. About fifty peasants and some Arabs were killed in iheae 
skirmLsbes. The General-in-Chief followed with the divisions of 
General Lanties and Dugua, and the troops proceeded by lony 
marcbes on Syria, constantly driving Ibraliim-Bey and all the 
forces he commanded before them. 

On the road to Belbeis, they delivered part of the caravan of 
Mecca, which the Arabs had carried off and were conveying into 
the Desert, into which they had already advanced two leagues. It 
was conducted to Cairo under a good escort. At Koureyn they 
found another part of the caravan, composed of merchants, who 
had been first stopped by Ibrahim-Bey, and after being released by 
him were plundered by the Arabs. The booty seized by them 
must have been considerable; one merchant alone having lost 
goods to the amount of 200,(100 crowns. This merchant had al! 
his women with him, according to the custom of the country. 
The General-in-Chief ordered a supper for them, and procured 
them camels for their journey to Cairo. Several of the females 
appeared to possess handsome figures ; but their faces were cov 
ered, a custom to which the soldiers were not easily reconciled, 
Salahieh is the last inhabited place in Egypt where good water is 
to be found. The Desert dividing Syria from Egypt begins ibere. 
Ibrahim-Bey, with his army, treasure, and women, had just set 
out from this place as the Freiiob entered it. Buonaparte pur- 
sued him with the little cavalry he bad. A party of 150 Arabs 
who had been with the Bey, offered to charge with the French and 
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share tl e boot} Ni^lit wti couiinf; on tlio hnrfp nerecscp" 
si\eiy fatipUecl the infaiitrj it a pood d (inee behind i ndcr 
all the'u. disad; intafrei however the attack wis ni'jle wh oh 
the ManiLlukes su tamed w ith the cp-eit^st eoun^t The eh ef 
of hquadron J) t litrSe wai mortally wounled Almost every 
staff office- and eierv hu-i&ar wis engaged in angle combat 
Colonel I asalle dn>p[ied hia sabre m the m dst of the charge I e 
was expert an! fortunate enough to recover it and rem unt m 
timt. to defend himself against oi-'- ot ihe no'^t i trep d of the 
Mamelukes Mural Di oc Leturi,q Colber anl Arnghi were 
al! er gaged in the thick st ol the baltlc atd were Imried bv 
the r mpetuofty nto imminent danger flie J-r nob look two 
pieces of cann n and fifty camels loaled with tents and other 
booty Ibrih n Bev who wasw undtd ii the act on pu sued 
his W8^ across the De=erl Buonaparte left General R jners 
divis on ind t!ie eng neer officeis at Salal eb to construct a fort 
and set out on I s return t Cairo Helal n t „onp itt ve two 
leagues fioni SiKhieh when he was net bj General Kleher s 
a de de ca np brini,ing mtell ^ence of the loss of the battle n 
Aboul r roads The me-ssenj^er had bten eleven days on lis 
journev and tl is was the first news Bu naparte recnedof that 
event wi ch gaie a severe olow to his hopes jf success However 
he repaired to Cairo, w here he remained for a considerable time, 
endeavoring to make the most of the means that were lefi lo him. 
His activity appears to have been always the same, neither relaxed 
by good fortune nor discouraged by failure ; and indeed he seems 
to have had no sort of objection lo attempt the reconciling of con- 
tradictions and tampering with hopeless materials, their very im- 
practicability irritating his self-will and giving scope to his inge- 
nuity and a number of expedients. To contrive and to will were 
'.he first necessities of his soul ; to succeed, unless by extraordi- 
nary and arduous means, was only the second. 

A great deal of what he did (though probably all that he could 
do in the actual circumstances) may be accounted for on ihia 
pniiciple of wilfulness and contradiction. There is no end of the 
art and energy employed, and the only fault to be found is that 
thev are thrown away apon oujecls on which they can proouce 
no corresponding etfecl, or resemble the ingei luus manceuviHs ol 
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a masterly chess-player to win a game that ia irrecoverably lost. 
He goes over the ground again, long after the event, with the 
game precaution and pertinacity as ever, showing that in spite of 
appearances the whole might have succeeded in the end, if some 
Dew disaster hud not happened; though where so many ifs con- 
cur to the execution of a measure, they necessarily put a decided 
nejKitive upon its ultimate success. Thus he seems to have 
wriciea those studied letters to Achmet Pacha to persuade him he 
did not come into liis country as an enemy, for no olher reason 
than that these fine assurances would not be believed. He pro- 
portioned his own subtlety and craftiness of address to the du- 
plicity and hoUowness of those with whom he had to deal, en- 
countering the wily Amb, the selfish Turk at their own weapons, 
and sure of being foiled. He sent a Sag of truce to summoa the 
governor of a fort, and because his head was struck off, he sent 
another, who was treated in the same barbarous manner. Ho 
did wisely in attacking the Mamelukes, who were the military 
power, and in paying court to the Scheiks, who were the civil 
power; but whatever might be the differences or jealousies be- 
tween the latter and the former, would they not join together on 
the first opportunity to expel and revenffC themselves on their 
Christian and European invaders, whom they regarded as dogs in 
both these capacities? "What faith could he have ia the Arabs 
as auxiliaries, whose very aspect is a dusky He, and who would 
make use of their temporary submission only to take a long and 
lasting revenge ? It would be no more possible to have any hold 
on their fierce cunning than to tame the wind— to expect to reap 
thanks or fidelity for favors conferred would be sowing benefits in 
the sand. No advantages held out to them or made good could 
ever counterbalance the difference of color, dress, manners, re- 
ligion, nature, and origin. To conquer them would require 
either immense multitudes or a great length of time; to subdue 
them by art would require a new system of laws, of manners, 
f 1 n aj pealing still more strongly t» their passions and 
th nfl n of their nature than the old one, for nothing is a 

a atch f 1 established prejudice but fanaticism. Novelty 
al n p p lit s opinions, as antiquity confirms them. Nothing 
old n b revived; for if it had not been unsuited to the 
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circumstances of the people, it would have been still in existence. 
The Jewish religion rose and sustained itseif by an effort and in 
opposition to all its neighbors. The Christian religion had been 
tried and was supplanted by Mahometanism. Its mild genius did 
not accord with the fierceness of the Kast. The end and aim of 
the Christian dispensation is good, that of the Oriental despotisms 
is power. The spirit of Christianity is sympathy ; that of the 
East exclusive selfishness. The answer to the question " Who 
is thy neither ?" in the Grospei, is he whom you can serve — in 
other codes it is he who can be of service to you. 

When Buonaparte was enraged at a troop of Arabs who had 
attacked a village in the neighborhood of Cairo, and murdered one 
of the fellahs or peasants, a Scheik asked him with a smile, 
" Was this fellah thy cousin, that his death should so affect thee ?" 
The good or evil, the right or wrong, the claims, the feelings, or 
wislies of others are laid oat of the question, and nothing is con- 
Bidered as valid, hut the power to inflict mischief or its being in 
some way brought home to yourself. The heart has no place in 
such a system, where the only object or understood principle is to 
acquire power and property over others, and treat them according 
to your will or caprice (as mere property) without considering 
their welfare or sufferings, their life or death, as of the smallest 
moment, and where you are regarded in the same light by others, 
from the lowest to the highest link in the ehain of authority. 
Hence slavery prevails all over the East ; hut Christianity or 
humanity alike repudiates this idea, which is that of a fellow- 
creature who is pkeed on the level of a beast of burden or of an 
inanimate machine. Hence polygamy, which is making a property 
of the affections and rejecting an equal right in them. Hence a 
difference in another particular, namely, that love with us implies 
not only an object, but one that can return the attachment, and 
where the pleasure is equal and mutual; there it seems to imply 
an object, an appetite merely, but to esclude the idea of reciprocity, 
or treat it with indifference. To this perversity also the condition 
of slavery palpably contributes ; for where a despotic power ia 
eiaiuied, where nothing is left to the choice or inclination, the 
gratification of another becomes a secondary consideration ; and 
the conquest of the heart not being at all taken into the account, 
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tlie will creates itself a difSeulty and an incentive by a triumph 
over nature. Buonaparte, in alluding to the Bpeedj decay and 
degeneracy of the Mameluke races in Egj'pt, attributes it to a de- 
pravity of manners ; and on reasoDing upon this subject does not 
reason well. He speaks an if all the woniea in Egypt were old 
and fat, and the French women alone were light, captivating, and 
graceful. This is compUinentiog the French women at the ex- 
pense of the ses. Besides, if Lady Wortley Montague speaks 
truth, the women at Constantinople are as handsome as those of 
Paris; and Buonaparte himself gives an account of the wife of 
Murad-Bey, a woman of fifty, as having all the grace, the bewitch- 
ing (one>?, and the sweetness and elegance of inannevs of the most 
accompli shed women in Europe, Nor is external beauty alone, 
according to our ideas, the proper object of love. A statue of a. 
beautiful woman is aa object of admiration, but not of love, be- 
cause, though the pleasure of the eye may be the same, it is itself 
devoid of feeling. The reasoning on polygamy is also ingenious, 
but far-fetched. Buonaparte tries to account for the prevalence 
of polygamy in the East from the difference of color in the inhab- 
itants and the desire to overcome the antipathy arising from this 
circumstance by amalgamating them all in the same family. 
But there is no natural diversity of color i» Asia more than in 
Europe or Africa. In Asia women are tawny, as in Europe 
they are white, and in Africa jet-black. If these colors meet 
more commonly in Asia than in Europe, it is from the practice of 
sending women from other countries thither as to a mart; which 
custom itself arises from the practice of polygamy oi* the purchase 
and sale of beauty like any other commodity, and is not the cause 
of it. Polygamy is common in Africa, where there is no mixture 
of colors. It is the attendant not of a mixture of colors, but of 
slavery. It is the fault of Buonaparte's reasoning, that he attri- 
butes too much in human affairs to political and final causes, 
and hardly enough to natural and moral ones. 

These violent differences of character and customs, and, as it 
might seem, even of nature, were suificient to prevent the French 
from making a very strong moral impression on the inhabitants 
of Fjgypt ; and as to physical force, they had not enough to keep 
the population down with a strong hand. To retain possession of 
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Egypt considored merely as a factory or fort on the sea-coast, it 
would be necessary to coniniand the sea; coDsidered as a king- 
dom rich in independent resources, it has the back-ground of the 
Desert, in whose pathless extent and arid sands an army would 
be lost in attempting to baffle and scatter the barbarians of a 
thousand cities, of a thousand wilds. The people were too much 
inured to a different and uniform way of life, either to have occa- 
sion for or to set much store by our refinements and comforts, 
which were neither adapted to their situation nor habits. When 
Napoleon one day asked the Scheik El-Mondi what was the moat 
useful thing he had taught him in the six months he had been 
among them — " The most useful thing you have taught me," re- 
plied the Scheik, half in jest and half in earnest, " is to drink at 
my meals ! " The Arabs had too little knowledge to be either 
curious about objects of science or to take any interest in me- 
chanioal improvements. They looked upon the scientific men 
meeting in partiesor working in their laboratories, at first aspriesia 
and afterwards as alchymists ; nor could they understand the in- 
terest the French appeared to take in the Pyramids, except by 
supposing that these Europeans had some tradition of their having 
been built by their remote ancestors. The only valuable result 
of the expedition is the famous work on Egypt got up by these 
learned men, and published at an immense expense during the 
first fifteen years of this century. The benefits of science are too 
remote, too evanescent, and too refined to strike a rude and sav- 
age people who have most need of them. Again, the deference 
paid by the General-in-Chief to the manners and customs of the 
people, his joining in celebrating their feasts, and the respect he 
expressed for their Prophet, were all well-judged, and excellently 
adapted to conciliate the good-will of the natives, and prevent their 
unavoidable repugnance from breaking out into open hostility ; 
but they were only temporary expedients and palliatives, which 
required other resources and stronger measures in reserve. To 
have overcome so many obstacles and given a popular impulse in 
his favor, it was necessary to depart from the common course of 
things and strike the ignorant with wonder and delight — he should 
have opened the canal of Suez (as was talked of), or by a new 
1 have doubled the fertility of the Nile and the 
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population of Egypt, or preached a new religion, or rebuilt Pal- 
myra, or allowed the use of wine, or worked niiracles, or seem to 
work them ; but all this would have required time, another age, 
and faith and fortune led captive to accoajplish it. The English 
and Portuguese occupied only ports on the seaeoaat in India ; and 
having the seas to themselves, had only the natives to contend 
with, their power eating gradually into the interior like a cancer. 
After the Portuguese found out the passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Venetians lost the commerce of the East, which they 
had carried on by way of Egypt. Even supposing the French to 
have established themselves in Egypt, does not this fact show 
that the great traffic would still have been carried on by the old 
road of the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean, or remained in the hands 
of the great maritime powers ? 

Egypt borders on the Nile, and occupies an extent of a hun- 
dred and fifty leagues in length, from Elephantino to Csiro, and 
five in breadth, after which the Nile divides into two branches, 
and forms the D 1 Th 11 y of the Nile is about equal in 
surface to a sixth p rt f t France, Taut it is far more fer- 

tile, and is like nt n d t^rden, there being neither rock, 

mountain, nor w t t It n er rains in Egypt; the fertility 

of the country d p J t ly on the overflowing of the Nile, 
which brings a k. d f h 1 m or slime with it from the moun- 
tains of Abyssin a wh tak d e year is more 
or less abundant p p h h or lower. By 
means of a canal to d w h w ters f N nto the Great 
Oasis, a vast kingdom wa u ed T n is remarkably 
healthy; the nights are c a b n n r tempered by 
clouds, scorches up the vprsa fmh w grounds and 
marshes, and renders them innoxious. The population of Egypt 
formerly, in the time of Sesostris and the Ptolemies, and after- 
wards at the period when it was conquered by the Arabs in the 
seventh century, was supposed to amount to fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions. At present, it amounts to between two and three millions ; 
and in half a century will not amount, in all probability, to more 
than a million and a half, if the present system of administration 
continues so long. Yet it is said by some persons that the earth 
is always as full as it can hold, and that government can have no 
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influence in this respect! Ejrypt was ancieutiy the great mart 
and tlio rough fare of the commerce of the East. This was car- 
ried on by way of the Red Sua, and the gouda of India were 
tlience transported to Thebes on the bauks of the Nile, by the 
canal of Suez, or couveyed on the backs of caniela eighty leagues 
across the Desert, Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, 
was the chief seat and emporium of all this wealth flowing in 
from both worlds. It was the second city in the Konian empire. 
It is the only eouveiiient or safe harbor on a coast of fifteen hun- 
dred miles, reaehing from Tunis, the ancient Oartliage, to Ales- 
audretta in Syria. It is situated on one of the ancient njouths of 
iha Nile ; but at present the dilapidation and neglect of the canals 
of the Nile prevent ita waters from reaching Alexandria, except 
at the height of the inundation, when they are collected and pre- 
served in large cisterns, which have a striking appearance. The 
walls of Alexandria wore formerly twelve miles round; it con- 
tai'ied 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 shops, and 
above 50,000 Jews. The Arabs lost 28,000 men in taking it (in 
the first year of the Hegiru). Here is the tomb of Alexander, in 
searching which the French antiquaries found an elegant little 
statuein terra-colta. ten or twelve inches in height, dressed after the 
Greek fashion; near the city wore Poiiipey'a Pillar and Cleopa- 
tra's famous Needles. The architecture of the Egyptian cities 
resembles the Asiatics more than the liluropean j and their gar- 
dens are full of trees and fountains, but not laid out in any oi'der. 
Egypt produces abundance of wheat, rice, and pul^e. It was 
the granary of old Borne, as it is at present that of Oonstantinople. 
It also produces sugar, indigo, senna, cassia, nitre, Hax and hemp ; 
but it has neither wood, coal, nor oil. It procures tobacco from 
Syria, and coffee from Arabia. It feeds numerous flocks, inde- 
pendently of those of the Desert, and a multitude of poultry. 
The chickens are hatched in ovens, which is an immemorial cus- 
tom. This country serves as an iritemiediate link or restiug- 
pluce between Africa and Asia, The caravans arrive at Cairo 
like ships on a coast, at the moment when they are least ex- 
pected, and from the most remote quarters. Signals of their at- 
rival are made at Gizeh, and they approach by the Pyriiniida. 
At that spot thev are informed at what place thev are to cross the 
3* 
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Xilc, and where ilioj are to encamp near Caivo. The caravans 
thus auiiounceJ are those of pilgrims or tra.(Jer8 from Morocco, 
Fez, Tuuis, Algiers, or Tripoli, going to Mecca and bringing 
goods to barter at Cairo. Tliey are usually composed of several 
liundred camels, souietiuiis even of thousands, and escorted by 
troops of armed men. Caravaus also come from Abyssinia, from 
the interior of Africa, fraiii Tagoast, and from places in direct 
coiumunicatiott with the Cape of Good Hope aud Senegal, They 
bring slaves, gum, gold-dust, elephants' teeth, beautiful negresses 
from Darfour, and in general all the produce of those countries, 
which they exchange for the merchandize of Europe and of the 
Levant. The French, English, or any other nation established 
in Egypt, would soon have to supply the wants of the inhabitants 
of the Deserts of Africa, Abyssinia, Arabia, and a great part of 
Syria, and in return might obtain from E^iypt wheat, rice, sugar, 
nitre, and all the productions of Africa and Asia. 

There is neither coach nor cart in Egypt. The facility of 
water-carriage supersedes the use of them ; and the camel is used 
to cross the Desert and as the ordinary heast of burthen. The 
horses are the finest in the world. Buonaparte's coachman, Cfe- 
sar, astonished the natives by his dexterity in driving his carriage 
with six fine horses through the narrow streets of Cairo and Bou- 
lac. lie himself speaks of this circumstance with no small com- 
placency. Even the greatest minds are not unwilling to derive 
admiration from accident and at a littie expense of exertion. Lord 
liyron endeavored to make the Italians sf^ire by galloping through 
the streets of Venice on the only litv, horee ever seen there. 

A spring of water, a patch of verdure, a tent, his camels, his 
horse, and a herd of cattle, are all that the Arab possesses. Wa- 
ter is the first of necessities in the Desert, aud indeed throughout 
tlic East; and the Prophet has in a manner placed this elen^ent 
under the peculiar protection of religion. To dig a canal or a 
weli, or to erect a fountain, are considered as works not only of 
great merit, but as acta of piety. Let us not run away w 
idea that all is wrong, because it is barbarous or uulildl 01 
There is a limit which neither good nor evil can pass; the excess 
of every thing produces its contrary. Slavery in the East, by 
being absolute aud nnivewal, has its necessary, practical allevia- 
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lions; otherwise it caulJ not be borne. Slave'! are admitted as a 
part of the family, marry tbeir masters, or nse to the highest offi- 
ces in the State ; for where all are slaves, all aie equal. Cruelty 
and distress naturally produce humanity and compassion, as hos. 
pitality is the child of the Desert, Charily and alms are recom- 
mended in every part of the Koran, as the mi^ans of being most 
aeceptable to God and the Prophet. Charity is so far the off- 
spring of the parsimony of nature and the ravages of power. At 
the appointed hour the Museulmans say their prayers, wherever 
they may happen to bo, or whatever business they are engaged 
in ; the slaves spread the carpets before them, and they kneel 
with their faces towards the East. At the feast of Ramadan (says 
Voltaire) the Mahoraedans sing and pray five times a day, and then 
fall to cutting each other s throats with the greatest good-will im- 
a^ nable ISor let this be imputed ai a slur upon religion, but as 
a redeeming trait in human nature of which it stands in need. 
Instead of showing the fallacy and nullity of the ideal principle, 
it shows Its unner-ialitj and inde=tructible character. Man can 
no mire divest himself enl rely of the ctherial particle, the diviim 
partitvla aura than of the grossncss of his nature, however one 
or the other may predominate The Moor or wild Arab who 
laughs at human ties who is the slave of headstrong passion or 
of sordid interest is st II t-jmed by certain talismanic words writ- 
ten in his sacred bool>s , eyes the golden chain let down from 
PiraJise to h m with wonder and delight; is dangled in this film, 
this cobweb of his brain like a puppet; and his savage and mere 
animal nature is cowed and subjected by his higher imaginative 
and abstracted nature, just as he himself curbs and bends the 
camel or the wild ass of the Desert to his purposes ! 

The General-in-Chief went to celebrate the feast of the Prophet 
at the house of the Scheik El-Bekir. The ceremony was begun 
by the recital of a kind of litany, containing the life of Mahomet 
from his birth to his death. About a hundred Scheiks sitting in 
a circle, on carpels, with their legs crossed, recited all the verses, 
swinging their bodies violently backwards and forwards, and all 
together. A magnificent dinner was afterwards served up, at 
which the guests sat on carpels with their legs across. There 
were twenty tables, and five or six people at each table. Tha' 
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of the General-in-Chief and llie Sclieik El-Bekir was in the mid. 
die : a little slab of a precious kind of wood, orniimented with 
mosaic woifc, was raised eigliteeit inches aixjve the floor, and 
coveret! ivitli a great number of dishes in succession. There 
were pilaws of rice, a particular kind of roasted meal, enir^ei, 
and pastry, all very highly spiced. The Scheiks* picked every 
tiling with their fingers; accoi'dingly, water was brought to wash 
their hands three times during dinner. Gooseberry- water, lem- 
onade, and other sorts of sherbet were served to drink, and abun- 
dance of conserves and confectionary with the desert. The din- 
ner was not disagreeable to the French guests ; it was only the 
manner of eating it tjiat seemed strange to them. In the evening, 
the whole city of Cairo was illuminated. After dinner the party 
went into the square of El-Bekir; the illumination of which, in 
colored glass, was exceedingly beautiful. An immense concourse 
of people were present. They were all placed in order, in ranks 
of from twenty lo a hundred persons, who, standing close together, 
recited the prayers and litany of the Prophet, with movements 
which kept increasing until at length they became quite convul- 
sive, and some of the most zealous faimed away. In the course 
of the year, the General-in-Chief often accepted invitations lo din- 
ner with the Scheik Sadda, the Scheik Fayon, and others of the 
principal Scheiks. The days chosen were difTL'i'ent festivals. 
The same magnificence prevailed at all thpir entertainments, 
which were conducted m nearly a similar manner. 

Buonaparte did not ever (as has been idly asserted) pretend lo 
be a convert to the Mahometan religion ; he merely avowed what 
lie probably felt, a high opinion of its founder, and treated its 
s with respect and decorum. There seems however, at 
a have been a sort of tampering on the subject, as if he 
■e to become a catechumen ; and the points of abstinence 
and circumcision were staled as difficulties in the way 
ingoment, wiiich the Scheiks Jiowever thought might 
ith, as not essential parts of the religion. This was 
nc ; good policy ; instead of deceiving these subtle and sagacious 
casuists, it would give them a bad opinion of the sincerity of the 
French Commander in other respects. To turn renegade was more 
• The Doctors of tte Law descended from the Arabs and the Prophet. 
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than was requisile to be admitted into the country on a friendly or 
mercantile footing; to conquer it, it was not enough. If theii 
religion was so excellent as to call for this mark of acquiescence, 
it was probable that their laws and government were not so bad 
as Jelling by the hands of strangers ; and he fore 

y u p d overturn an empire, it is absolutely necessary 

p h y a e either stronger or wiser Ihan the conquered. 

H If 11 not do for extreme cases ; and where thejc is 

I I hj f sentiment and maxims, one party or the other 
mu Buonaparte's soldiers, though superior to any 

ppos d 1 m w re a mere handful compared to the field over 
wh h h y 1 ad ct, and must in the end have bit the dust ; and 

h h f dops n appear to have possessed any spell or talis- 

na po h brenst to kindle a flame through the East or 

Ti g fi ■ His breaiii had not the force to stir up the 

u b pop I 1 of Asia like a cloud of dust, and send it be- 

f 1 m 1 k a h Iwind ; and without this, it must be " blown 

fl ng b k upo h mself !'' So far from propagating new prln- 

pl f 1 in the East, it was his object to crush and 

liz h home ; and instead of commencing and giving 

f 11 p era in society, to patch up and lengthen out 

h Id w h h had fallen in pieces from its own imperfections 

and infirmity. Bacchus scattered god-like gifts and civilization 
in the East, and returned from the conquest of India, drawn by 
panthers, and followed by troops of wild men and women. Alex- 
ander overturned barbaric thrones by martial discipline, and fell 
a martj r to the intoxication of his own pride and passions. Buo- 

laparte w as stopped by a dismantled fort and an English cruiser ; 
lod turned back to found an empire in the West, which fell upon 

he founder's head because it was neither new nor old ! 

While the General-in-Chief merely conformed to the estab- 
lished worship in outwai-d appearance and from policy. General 
Menou became a convert in good earnest, turned Mahometan, and 
married a lady of Rosetta, whom he treated after the French 
modes of gallantry. He gave her his hand to enter the dining- 
room, the best place at table, the choicest dishes ; or if she drop- 
ped her handkerchief, he ran to pick it up. She related these 
circumslancoj in the bath at Rosetta, whtre all the wymen mepl; 
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and the rest, in !iopc« uf a change in the nutionul muntiers. ^i^ncd 
a petition to Sultan Kabir, or the Fire-king (so thoy called Buo- 
naparte), that their liusbands should be obliged to treat them in 
the same manner. A Revolution of the Harem u)ight not have 
been the least feasible project thought of. The women in the 
East alwajs wear a veil or a piece of cloth to hide their faces. 
If taken by surprise, they will make use of any other part of 
their dress sooner than let their faces be exposed, Marriage in 
general takes plaee without either party having seen the other ; 
or at least without the husband having seen the wife. The dress 
of the Oriental people is both becoming, easy, and magnificent. 
Their necks and limbs are not confined by bandages or garters; 
a native of the East may remain a month in his clothes without 
feeling fatigued by them. The little hats of the French, their 
tight breeches, close coals, and the stocks which strangled them, 
were, as they well might be, objects of laughter and aversion to 
them. The freedom and looseness of the female dress makes a 
greater contrast in this respect in Europe; and the use of the 
heard in remote climes or periods may be supposed to date the 
distinction of manhood more pointedly from its growth. 

The plague appears first on the coast of Egypt, and occurs al- 
ways in winter. When it broke out, the army adopted the pre- 
cautions used at Marseilles; which were wholly unknown to the 
Datives, but of the utility of which they became at length sensi- 
ble. Egypt is in general extremely healthy, and the soldiers 
were chiefly incommoded by diseases of the eyes. This disorder 
is attributed to two causes, first the sand and dust, and sec- 
ondly to the cheeking of the perspiration, produced by very cold 
nights succeeding very hot days. It is evidently owing in some 
way to the climate. St. Louis, on his return from the Holy Land 
in 1250, brought back a multitude of blind ; and it was this cir- 
cumstance that gave rise to the establishment of the hospital of 
the QaiiizeVin^fs at Paris, 

Egypt is divided from Syria to the cast by the Great Desert 
which is seventy-five leagues, or seven days' journey across. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



[ 1799 IN SYRIA. 



BuoNAPAKTE remaiiie.' ^uring the rest of the year 1798 at 
Cairo, ripening his plans, and watching the progress of evenli.. 
Soon after the battle of the Nile, the Porte, no longer kept in awe 
by the Fxenoh fleet or else alarmed for its possessions in the East- 
declared war against France. In the beginning of 1798 the 
Turkish armies assembled, one at Rhodes, the other in Syria, 
in order to atiack the French in Egypt. They were to act in 
concert in the month of May, the first by landing at Aboukir, 
the second by crossing the Desert which divides Syria from 
Egypt. In the beginning of January news arrived that Gey.zar 
Pacha had been appointed Seraskier of the army of Syria ; that 
his vanguard, under the command of Abdallah, had already ar- 
rived at El-Arisch, and was occupied in repairing the fort, which 
may be considered as the key of Egypt on the Syrian side. A 
train of artillery of forty guns, served by 1200 cannoneers in the 
European manner, had been landed at Jaifa ; considerable maga- 
zines were conveyed to that town, by means of vessels from 
Constantinople ; and at Gaza stores of skins to hold water had 
been collected, suiTicieDt, it was said, to enable a large army to 
cross the Desert. 

Had the French remained stationary, they would have been 
attacked by both armies at once ; and it was also to be appre- 
hend*Hl that the Turks wo-dd shortly be joined by a body of Eu- 
ropean troops. Thus hemmed in, the French would have no 
retreat open to them by sea, as they Jiad no fleet; and by land, 
the Desert of seventy-five leagues, which separates Syria from 
Egypt, was not jiassable by an European army in the h<!ight of 
the hit season. Il wr.s therefore the biisiiiess of the French 
General to anticipate his enemies, to cross the Great Desert da- 
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ring the winter, lo possess himself by a coup-de-main of the mag. 
azities wliioli had been fonim! uii tiie coasts of Syna, und to attaok, 
and if possible to destroy tlje liilli lent troops in succession as fast 
as they collected. In conacqui nee of tins plan, the divisions of 
the army of Rhodes were obliged to hasten to tlie relief of Syria ; 
and l^gypt not being threatened on that side remained quid, whicli 
allowed the Frencli to march the greatei pan of tlieir troops iuio 
Syria, [lad the attack on Acre succeeded, Buonaparla had it ia 
contemplation (at least as no impossibie e^ent) lo have menaced 
Constantinople with an atmy of 25,000 French, and 11)0,000 
auxiliaries, Arabs, Copts, the Druses of Mount Lebanon, the 
Christians of Syria ; and after eslablisliing an amicable under- 
standing with tlie Porte, lo march on the Indus and effect the con 
quest of India. The object of the eKpedition would thus liave 
been completely fulfilled by driving tjie Englisii out of their 
Eastern possessions ; but ihi.s splendid structure was built on Ihb 
sand, Buonaparte had already tried to open a communication 
with Tippoo Saib, by a tetter iJated the 3uth of January In tliia 
year; but of course the negociaiion never came to anything. 
On the 9th of February, a little before he leti Cairo, it appears 
by a letter to the Executive Directory, that he had celebrated the 
commencement of the Ramadan with the greatest pomp, and per- 
formed the same functions as were performed by the Pacha on 
that occasion. General Desaix was al this period in Upper Egypt 
fighting with Murad-Bey, 160 leagues from Cairo, near the Cata- 
racts, where lie had explored the ruins of Thebes ; General Bon 
was at Suez. Buonaparte, in all his lellers to the Directory, 
manifests great uneasiness at not hearing news from France, re- 
Hjiecting which he seems to have been kept, either by design or 
accident, very much in the dark. A Ragusan ship which arrived 
at Alexandria, having on hoard one Citizen Ilamelin with some 
broken files of Italian journals, gave him a new light on the sub- 
ject. " If" he writes lo the Executive Directory, " ia llie course 
of March, Cilhen Hamelin's report should be confirmed to me, and 
France should be al war with the KtTigs, I shall refum to Europe." 
He at tlie same time urges the necessity of reinforcements, ajiu 
complains of the number of enemies he has to contend with — 
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Deserts, inhabitants of the country, Arabs, Mamelukes, Russians, 
Turks, and English. 

Buonaparte had addressed two letters to Gezzar Pacha in the 
latter end of the preceding jear ; the only answer he gave was in 
the first instance to use the mcKsenger ill, and in the second to 
cut his head off. The French at Acre were seized and treated 
in a barbarous manner. The Pacha also issued a number of 
proclamations, in which he called on the people of Egypt to re- 
volt, and announced his speedy approach. Some months after 
his vanguard took up a position at El-Arisch, a fort situated on 
the borders of the Desert, six leagues within the Egyptian terri- 
tory. The French General no longer hesitated, but determined 
to carry the war into the enemy's country without delay. On 
the 4th of February General Rcynier joined the vanguard under 
General Lagrange, stationed at Catieh, three days' journey in 
the Desert, where Buonaparte had ordered considerable maga- 
zines to be collected, and where General Kleber soon after arrived 
from Damietta. Two days after, the Army set out from Catieh 
on its march across the Desert to El-Arisch, during which for 
several days no water was tfl be found. The difficulties which 
arose on every side were borne with groat patience ; and the ene- 
my was attacked and driven from the village of El-Arisch, and 
the whole of his vanguard shut up in the Fort. In the mean time, 
Gezzar Pacha's cavalry, with a body of infantry, having got into 
the rear of the army, aod taken upa position about a league off, Kle- 
ber directed General Reynier to make a sudden movement, and at 
midnight the enemy's camp was surrounded, attacked, and taken, 
with a quantity of b^gage and several prisoners. It was neces- 
sary to open regular trenches before the fort; a heavy cannonade 
was commenced against it. On the 18th at noon, a practicable 
breach was made, and the commandant was summoned to surren- 
der, which he did. Three hundred horses, much biscuit and rice 
were found at El-Arisch, together with 500 Albanians, 500 Mau- 
grabins, and 200 men from Adonia and Caramania ; the Maugra- 
bins entered into the French service, and Buonaparte made an 
auxiliary corps of them. On leaving El-Arisch, the vanguard 
lost its way in the Desert, and suffered much for want of water. 
The provisions failing, the troops were obliged to eat horses, mules. 
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and camels. On tlio 24th tlicy came to the pillars placed to mark, 
tlic bouiidariea of Africa and Asia, and l;iy that ni^'ht in Asia. 
The following day the army marched on Gaza; and at 10 iu the 
morning saw 3000 or 4000 cavalry advancing towards them, 
Murat's cavalry having passed a number of torrents in sight of the 
enemy, Kleber's division and Lanncs's light infantry, which sup- 
ported the movement of the cavalry, charged the enemy near the 
height which overlooLs Hebron and where bamsin cirried iff the 
pates of Gaza. The Muasulniins did not aw iit the char.,1, but 
fell back, having sine men killed nmong others thi. Pacha's 
Kiaya. The 22d light infantry bebaied extremely well and fol- 
lowed the cavalry running thiugh many d js hid ehp&ed since 
they had made a good ii ul or drank their fill cf wjt r Gaza 
contained powder m il it iry stores shells implements ^a tsupplies 
of biscuit, and six pi les ot cannon 

The weather niw becirae dreadful with t! undtr and rain the 
first the army had encountered since its leaving Lurope. Febru- 
ary 28, they slept at Eswod, the ancient Azot, and on the 29th at 
llanieh, which the enemy had evacuated precipitately, leaving 
behind him 100,000 rations of biscuit, a still greater (jnantity of 
barley, and 1500 water-skins, which Gczzar had prepared in 
order to pass the Desert. 

Kleber's division was the first that invested Jaffa ; Bon and 
Lannes came up afterwards. The town was defended by about 
forty pieces of cannon, which were unmasked from all points 
and kept wp a well-sustained fire. On the Cth of March, the 
French having fixed their batteries and mortars, the garri:'on 
made a sortie ; a crowd of men, in various costumes and of oil 
colors, were then seen marching out, Maugrabins, Albanians, 
Kurds, Natolians, Caramanians, Damascenes, natives of Aleppo, 
and blacks from Tekrour. They were, however, briskly re- 
pulsed, and returned with more expedition than they came. 
Duroc, at that time aide-de-camp to the General-in-Chief, par- 
ticularly distingnished himself in this adventure. At break of 
day Buonaparte caused the Governor to be summoned, who had 
his messenger's bead struck off and sent no answer. At seven 
o'clock the firing commenced, and in nn hour Buonaparte judged 
the breach practicable. General Lannes made the disj>ositions for 
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the assault. The Adjutant-General's assistant, Neterwood, and 
ten carbineers first mounted the breach, followed by three com- 
panies of grenadiers, under General Rainbaud. At five the as- 
sailants were masters of the town, which was for twenty-four 
hours given up to pillage and all the horrors of war. Four 
thousand of Gezzar'a soldiers were put to the Bword, and a num- 
ber of the inhabitants were massacred. 

In the course of a few days several ships arrived from St. Jean 
d'Acre with military stores and provisions j they were seized in 
tiie port. Abd-Oullah, Gczzar's General, had the address to 
conceal himself among tho people from Egypt, and to go and 
throw himself at Buonaparte's feet. The latter sent to Damascus 
and Aleppo more than 500 persons belonging to those two cities, 
as well as between 400 and 500 persons into Egypt. He pardon- 
ed the Mamelukes and Kiaschefs whom he took at El-Arisoh ; 
he pardoned also Omar-Mackram, Scheik of Cairo; be was mer- 
ciful towards the Egyptians as well as towards the people of 
Jaffa, but severe towards the garrison which suffered itself to be 
taken with arms in its hands, Tlie French found at Jaffa fifty 
pieces of cannon, thirty of which were of European make, be- 
sides immense stores of provisions. The siege was conducted by 
Caffarelli, who afterwards fell at Acre ; Colonel Iiejeune, who 
was killed in mounting the breach, was deeply regretted by his 
corps and by the army. 

It was from Jaffa that Buonaparte dated two of his most fa- 
mous letters, the one addressed to the inhabitants of Palestine, 
the other to Gezzar Pacha ; which deserve insertion here, as 
specimens of his manner of adopting the energetic and imposing 
style of Eastern composition. They are as follows : — 

" General Bvonaparle to the Scheiks, Ulemas, and other In- 
habitants of the Provinces of Gaza, Bamleh, and Jujfa. 



" God is forgiving and merciful ! 

" I write the present letter to inform you that I am come i 
Palestine to drive out tho Mamelukes and the army of Ges 
Pacha. 
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" By wliat rif^ht has Gezzar estended liis iiiroiids into the pro- 
vinces of Jaffa, Ileniteh, uod GaEa, whicli arc uo part of his 
Pachaship ? Or by what right did he send liis troops to El- 
Arisch ? He has provoked me to war ; I have brought it to him ; 
but it is not on you, inhabitants, that I intend to inflict its horrors. 

"Eemain quiet in your homes; let those who have quitted 
them throngb fear return to tliem ; I will grant to every one tbe 
property he possesses. 

" It is my intention tbatthe Cadis shallcontinue their functions 
as usual, and dispense justice; that religion, in particular, shall he 
protected and revered ; and that the mosques shall be frequented 
by all good Mussulmans; it is from Gfod that all good things 
come; it is he who gives the victory. 

" It is proper that you should know that all human efforts are 
useless against me ; for all that I undertake is destined to suc- 
ceed. Those who declare themselves my friends, prosper; those 
who declare themselves my enemies, perish. The example of 
what has just occurred at Jaffa and Gaza, ought to teach you that 
if I am terrible to my enemies, I am kind to my friends, and, 
above all, benevolent and merciful to the poor. 

(Signed) Buonaparte." 

The letter to Gezzar Pacha bears the same date, and runs 
thus :— 

" Since my entrance into Egypt I have several times informed 
you that it was not my intention to make war upon you, but that 
my only object was to drive out the Mamelukes; you have not 
answered any of the proposals I have made to you. 

" I apprised you that I wished you to remove Ibrahim-Bey from 
the frontiers of Egypt; but far from doing so, you have sent 
troops to Gaza, collected great magazines, publislied on all sides 
that you were about to enter Egypt; and at length carried this 
invasion into effect by sending 2000 of your men to the fort of 
El-Arisuh, six leagues within the territory of Egypt. It then be- 
came incumbent on me to set out from Cairo, and bring home to 
jou the war which you seem to provoke. 

" The provinces of Gaza, Kamlehj and Juffii ure iri my power. 
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I have troaied those ofyoor troops who placed themselves at my 
mercy with generosity ; I have treated those who had violated the 
laws of war with severity. I shall march in a few days on St. 
Jean d'Acre. But why should I deprive an old man whom I do 
not know of a few years of IJfe ? What signify a few leagues 
more by the side of the countries I have conquered ? And since 
God gives me the victory, I will, like him, be forgiving and mer- 
ciful, not only towards the people, but towards the great also. 

" You have no real reason to be my enemy, for you were the 
foe of the Mamelukes. Your Pachaship is separated from Egypt 
by the provinces of Gaza and Ramleh, and by immense deserts. 
Become my friend once more, be the enemy of the Mamelukes 
and English, and I will do you as much good as I have done and 
can do you harm. Send mo your answer by a man furnished 
with full powers and acquainted with your intentions. Let him 
present himself to my vanguard with a white flag; I give an 
order to my staff' to send you a safe conduct, which you wil! find 
annexed. 

" On the 24th of this month I shall march against St. Jean 
d'Acre ; I must therefore have your answer before that day. 
(Signed) BnoNAPAHTE." 

With the name of Jaffa are connected two of the ugliest charges 
ever brought against Buonaparte, those of massacrins; the Turkish 
prisoners and poisoning his own troops m the hospital there , 
which were for a long time repeated with no less conhdence than 
success, and which have since been proved, and indeed acknow. 
ledged by the persons chiefly concerned in propagating them, to 
be as groundless as they were odioui The truth with respect to 
each of them appears to ha\e been this, which cannot be gnen 
better than in his own words 

" 1 asked the Emperor then if he had ever read Miot's History 
of the Expedition lo Egypt ? ' Whai, the Commissary V he re- 
plied ; ' I believe Las Cases gave me a copy ; moreover, it was 
published in my time.' He then desired me (o bring the one 
which I had, that he might compare them. He observed, ' Miot 
was a,polissm, whom, together with his brother, I raised from the 
dirt. He says that I threatened him for writing the book, which 
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is a falsc-liood. I aaid to liis brother once that lie might as well 
not have published untruths. He was a man who had always 
fear before Wis eyes. Wliat does he say about the poisoning af- 
fair and the shooting at Jaffa V I replied, that as to the poison- 
ing, Miot declared lie could say no more iliao that such had been 
tlie current report ; but that he posiiivcly asserted that he (Na- 
poleon) had caused between three and four thousand Turks to be 
siiot some days after ihe capture of Jaffa. Napoleon answered, 
' It is not true that there were so many. I ordered about a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred to be shot which was done. The reason 
was, that amongst the garrison of Jaffa a number of Turkish 
troops were discovered whom I had taken a short time before at 
El-Arisch, and sent to Bagdat upon iheir parole not to serve again 
or to be found in arms against me for a year. I had caused ihem 
to be escorted twelve leagues on their way to Bagdat by a divis- 
ion of my army. But those Turks, instead of proceeding to Bag. 
dat, threw themselves into Jaffa, defended it to the last, and cost 
me a number of brave men to take it, whose lives would have 
been spared, if the others had not reinforced the garrison of Jaffa. 
Moreover, before I attacked the town, I sent ihem a flag of truce. 
Immediately afterwards we saw the head of the bearer elevated 
on a pole over the wall. Now if I had spared them again, and 
sent them away upon their parole, ihey would directly have gone lo 
St, Jean d'Acre, where they would have played me over again the 
same trick that they had done at Jaffa. In justice to the lives of 
my soldiers, as every general ought to consider himself as their 
father and them as his children, I could not alhw this Tr Ita^e 
as a guard a portion of my army, already small and reduced in 
number in consequence of the breach of faith of ihoae wretches 
was impossible. Indeed, lo have acted otherwi^ than I did would 
probably have caused the destruction of my whole armv I there 
fore, availing myself of the rights of war, which authorize putting 
to death prisoners taken under such circumsiancea, independent 
of the right given to me by having taken the city by assault and 
that of retaliation on the Turks for having slaughtered my mat. 
senger, ordered that the prisoners taken at EI Arisch who in de 
iiance of their capitulation had been found bearing arms against 
me, should be singled out and shot. The rest, amounting to a 
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considerable number, were spared. I would,' continued he, ' do 
the same thing ^ain to-morrow, and so would any General com- 
manding an army under similar circumstances.' 

" ' Previous to leaving Jaffa,' continued Napoleon, ' and after 
the greatest number of tlie sick and wounded had been embarked, 
it was reported to me that there were some men in the hospital so 
dangerously ill as not to allow of their being removed. I imme- 
diately ordered the chiefs of the medical staff to consult together 
on what was best (o be done, and to deliver their opinion on the 
subject. Accordingly they met, and found that there were seven 
or eight men so dangerously ill, that they conceived it impossible 
for them to recover ; and also that they could not exist twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours longer ; that moreover, being afflicted 
with the plague, they would spread that disease among all those 
who approached thoni. Some of them, w ho were sensible, per- 
ceiving that they were about to be abandoned, demanded with 
earnest entreaties to he put to death. Larrey was of opinion that 
recovery was impossible, and that these poor fellows could not 
exist many hours ; but as they might linger long enough to be 
alive when the Turks entered, and be subjected to the dreadful 
tortures which they were accustomed to inflict upon their prison- 
ers, he thought it would he an act of charity to comply with thfir 
desires and accelerate their end by a few hours 
not approve of (his, and replied that his profess 
sick and not to dispatch them. Larrey came to me immediately 
afterwards, informed me of the circumstances and of what Dea. 
genettes had said, adding that perhaps Desgenettes was riglit. 
But, proceeded Larrey, those men cannot live for more than a few 
hours, twenty-four or tliirty-six at most, and if you will leave a 
rearguard of cavalry to stay and protect them from advanced 
parties that will be sufficient. Accordingly I ordered four or five 
hundred cavalry to remain behind, .-.j not lo qutt the place until 
all were dead. They did remain, and infoi-med me that all had 
expired before they left the town ; hut I hnve heard since, that 
Sidney Smith found one or two alive when he entered it. This 
is the truth of the business. Wilson himself, I dare say, knows 
now that he was mistaken. Sir Sidney Smith never asserted any 
thing of the kind. I have no doubt that this story of the poison. 
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ing originated in sometliitig saiJ by Dcsgenettps, w lio was a bavard, 
whicli was afterwards misconceived or incorrectly repeated. 
Desgenettes was, liowever, a good man, and nolwiiiislanding hia 
having given rise to tills story, I was not offended, and had him 
near my person in different campaigns afterwards. Not that I 
think it would have been a crime, had opium been administered ; 
on the contrary I tJiink it would have been a virtue. To leave a 
few unfortunate beings who could not recover, in order that they 
might be massacred by the Turks with the most dreadftil tor- 
ments, as was their custom, would, I think, have been cruelty. 
A General ought to act with his soldiers as he would wish 
should be done to himself. Now, would not any man under simi- 
lar circumstances, who retained his senses, have preferred dying 
easily a few hours sooner, rather than expire under the tortures 
of those barbarians ? You have been amongst the Turks and 
know what they are ; I ask you now to place yourself in the 
situation of one of those sick men, and that you were asked which 
you would prefer ; to be left to suffer the tortures of those mis- 
creants, or to have opium adminislered to you V I replied, most 
undoubtedly I should prefer the latter. ' Certainly, so would any 
man,' answered Napoleon ; ' if my own son (and I believe I love 
my son as well as any father does his child) were in a similar 
situation with those men, I would advise it to be done ; and if so 
situated myself, I would insist upon it, if I had sense enough and 
strength enough left to demand it. But, however, affairs were 
not so pressing as to prevent my leaving a party to take care of 
them, which was done. If I had thought such a measure as that 
of giving opium unavoidable, I should have called a council o£ 
war, have stated the necessity of it, and have published it in the 
order of the day. It should have been no secret. Do you think 
that if I had been capable of secretly poisoning my soldiers (as 
doing a necessary action secretly would give it the appearance 
of a crime), or of such barbarities as driving my carriage over 
the dead or the still bleeding tiodies of the wounded, that my 
troops would have fought for me with an enthusiasm and an affec- 
tion without a parallel 1 No, no. I never should have done so 
a second time. They would iiave shot me in passing. Even 
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snme of the wjuniltJ, wlio Iji.l sufficient slieiiTth kft lo pull a 
trig!;cr, would haie dispalLhed me ' ' 

Such IS the account ^nen by Mcara of Buonaparte's con- 
versation with him on this subject, «hicli, independently of other 
prooi, cairies its own evidence with it Yet it was one of those 
chirges which, insisted upon for a number of years with every 
circumstance of aggravation, gangr(,ncd the public mind and 
eii elled the n ar w hoop against him, « liene\ er a plea was wanted. 
In proportion to the odiousncss of thp imputation w-w, the natural 
horror it excited, and the firm conucHon eiiteLtamcd of the truth 
of this phantom of a heated imagination. The Engliih are too 
ready to give ear to charges against their enemies ; and from this 
weakness in their cSiaracter, every adventurer who can bring an 
idle tale against a formidable opponent or with the aid of hnlf-a- 
dozen venal scribblers stigmatize him with an opprobrious nick- 
name, can inflame the national hostility and prejudices to a state 
bordering on madness, and wield the power of ten or twelve mil. 
lions of people to any purpose, either of right or wrong, that the 
Government pleases. This is a dangerous engine ; and the 
handle that has been made of it in this instance among others 
should shame us out of the use of it. Napoleon attributes to the 
great Lord Chatham a saying on this subject, that " if the Gov- 
e to deal fairly or justly with France, England would 
it for four-and-twenly hours." It looks as if this senti- 
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short time he succeeded in persuading the troops that it was only 
a fever with swellings, and not the plague; and in order to con- 
vince them of it, he went publicly to the bed-side of a soldier who 
was infected, and touched him. This had a great effect in 
encouraging the men ; and even some of the surgeons, who had 
abandoned them, became ashamed and returned to their duties. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



ST. JEAN D ACRE AND ALEXANDRIA. 

Jaffa is situated between Giza and St Jean d Acre, the road 
lo vth ch run^ nearly along ihe sea shore cln^e by Mount Car 
mel, 01 the tr p of which thert i-, i convent and fount im and a 
rock with the print of amais foot which trad t ion gives out to 
have been left by Elijah when he ascended to hea\en Ihe 
hci„lit= of Rjchar 1 Cceur de L on are about half a mile from it 

The siege of bt Jetn d Acre begin on the 20th of M irch , 
and from this ptiiod tdl the 1st of April the battering train con 
Bisted ol one thirty two pounder carronade which Mijor Lam 
bi.it had taken at CaifTa by seizing the long boat of the Tiger by 
main fo ce , but t was not possible to make use of it with the 
carnage belonging tjtle boat and besides there were no can 
non balls These difliculties spcedih vanished In tMent\ four 
hours the park of artillery constiucted a Larriage As for bails 
&r Sidney b nut h took upun hm self to prowde them A Ilw 
horsemen or waggons made their appearance fiom ti ne to tim , 
upon which the Ln^l sh Csmmodore* approached an] poured in 
an alternate hrt from all his tiers , and ihe sol iiers lo w hom the 
dirtctor of the park paid five sous for every ball, imnicdiaicly 
rtD to pick tliem up They were so much accustomed lo this 
■e that ihey would gj and lelch them m the midst of the 
e and of the <ihouts of laughter it occasi ned be me 
limes the conitiucinn of a battery was prctinded to be btgun 
Thus the be'siegers obtained twelve and (hirly two pounder balls 
They had powder, winch had been brought ftom Cairj and more 
had been found at JaffH and Gaza The total of their means in 
tie way of artillery aumnted ot h li four twehe p undtis pro 
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hundred Enj^lisl), but they wore repulsed and a cajitain of ii.a- 
rines was killed. 

It was during the progress of the siege, or in the monlh of 
April, that the actions of Canaan, Nazareth, Saffet, and Mourn 
Tabor were fought. The last was that which Kleber admired so 
much. He had foretold its ill-sucoesa to Buonaparte, and done 
all he could to dissuade him from it, but had promised to come up 
in time to assist him. Buonaparte sat up all night in his tent 
with the officers sleeping round him. He sat at a table examin- 
ing maps and measuring distances with a pair of compasses. 
Every now and then he mae up, went to the opening of the tent, 
either to breathe the fresh air, or as if to see how the night waned. 
With the first streak of light he woke the officers, and by ten 
o'clock he had beaten the Turks, when Kleber arrived just in 
lime to compliment him on his victory. 

In the middle of April, Rear-Admiral Perre had arrived at Jaffa 
with three frigates from Alexandria ; he had landed two mortars and 
six eightcen-pounders at Tintura. Two were fixed to play upon 
the little isle that flanked the breach, and the four others were di- 
rected against the ramparts and curtains by the sideof tiie tower. 
On the 25th the mine was sprung, but a chamber under the tower 
(which had been filled with sand) disappointed the besiegers, and 
only the part on the outside was blown up. The effect produced 
was the burying two or three hundred Turks and a few pieces 
of cannon in the ruins, for they had embattled and occupied every 
story of the tower. In order to take advantage of the first mo- 
ment of surprise, thirty men attempted to make a lodgment in 
the tower, but were unable to proceed beyond the lower stories. 
On the aeih General Devau.-i was wounded, and on the 21th Caf- 
farelli died. It was now resolved to evacuate the place, and by 
directing the batteries against this tottering tower, to destroy it 
altogether. From this period the besieged perceived that if ilicy 
remained longer on the defensive, they were lost. The imagina 
tion of the Turks was struck with (error, and they fancied every 
spot to be undermined. A reinforcement of 3000 men entered 
the place, and Phelippeaux, a French emigrant officer, formed 
lines of counter-attack ; they began at Gezzar's palace and the 
right of the front of attack. In the space between the two, the 
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most furious contests took jiliiuti tiaily; sorties were made with 
vurious success, tlic besieged soiiietiinos cnrrymg every thing be- 
fore theni; and tlion being driven bucit again with great loss and 
disorder. Dismay and death were scattered around. From the 
narrowness of tlie space and tiie numbers engaged, they had 
hardly room to do all the miscliief they woidd. Sometimes the 
combatants in the trench, either fi'om the putrid smell or some 
other cause, being seiaed with tlie plague, went mad, did desper. 
ate deeds, and fell dead as they fought. On the 1st of May, pos- 
session was obtained at peep of dawn of the most salient point of 
the counter-attack by twenty French volunteers ; and at the same 
moment the English and Turks made a sortie, which was briskly 
repulsed in its turn, and several hundreds killed. A mine had 
been already carried across to the rampart under the ditch, when 
on the 6th the garrison debouched by a sap covered by the fosse, 
surprised the mask of the mine, and filled up the well. On the 
7th the town received a reinforcement of fresh troops.* As soon 
as their approach was made known by signals, it was calculated 
that according to the slate of the wind they could not land for six 
hours. In consequence of this a twenty-four pounder which had 
been sent by Rcar-Admiral Perr6, was immediately brought into 
play, which battered down a piece of the wall to the right of the 
tower. Al night tlie French troops fought their way through the 
breach, and had gained a footing in the place, when the troops 
which had landed appeared in formidable numbers to renew the 
battle. Rambaud was killed, and a great many fel! with him ; 
Lannes was wounded. The beseged then sallied forth by every 
gate and took the breach in rear ; but they were attacked in turn 
and cut off. The prisoners taken were armed with European 
bayonets and came from Constantinople. Evety thmg appeared 
so favorable, that on the lOlh, at two in the morning. Napoleon 
ordered ft new assault. Genera! Dubois was killed m this last 
skirmish ; and on advancing, Gezzar's house and all the avenues 
were found to be so thronged with defenders, that the soldiers 
could not pass beyond the breach. 

* Sir Sidney Smith's iiotouut h, tliiit tlieae frequent roinforcemeiits vera 
in part imaginary, hut thiit lie kept up a wntinuiil report of them to alarm 
nnd disconraf^ the enenty. 
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hand was discernible in all the operations. Sir Sidaey Smith is a 
person wliose only fault seems to be a constitutional excess of activ- 
ity and contrivance ; but the excess of these qualities is repressed in 
the presence of the enemy or when life or honor is at stake, and Ihe 
original impulse remains a useful spur to overcome all obstacles. 
Buonaparte speaks well of his courage and character, but considers 
him very eccentric. He attributes the failure of the attack on Acre 
to his taking the French battering-train, which was on board some 
small vessels in the harbor. He blames him for making sorties, 
by which he lost the lives of some hundreds of brave men. Ho 
dispersed proclamations among the troops which had the effect of 
shaking some of them, and Napoleon in consequence published 
an order, stating that he was nvid, and forbidding all communica- 
tion with him. Soon after he sent a lieutenant or a mLdshipman 
with a letter containing a challenge lo meet him at some place he 
pointed out in order to hffht a duel Buonaparte laujhed at this, 
and sent him word back that «hen he brought Marlborough to 
fight him, he would tbmk of it Sir Sidney displayed consideii 
ble ability in the treatj for the evacuation of Eg\pt, and tooK 
advantage of the discontent which prevailed amongst the French 
troops at being so long absent from Frince, and other circum- 
stances. He also manifested great honor in sending immediUtly 
to Kleber to apprise him of Lord Keith's refusal to ratifj the 
treaty, which saved the French army ; h<ul he kept it a secret 
seven or eight days longer, Cairo would hive been given up lo 
the Turks, and the French army necessarily obliged to surrender 
to the English. He also evinced equal humanity and honor in 
his behavior to the French who fell into his bands He had 
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landed al Havre in coiisoqueiice of some foolisli bet iie made that 
he would go lo the theatre without being discovered. He was ar. 
rested and confined in the 'IVmple as a spy, and at one time it 
was intended lo try and execute liim, as a paltry revenge for the 
mischief he had done at Toulon. Captain Wright was in a room 
immediately over his head, and they conversed tc^ether by means 
of signs. Shortly after Buonaparte's retui'n from Italy, he wrote 
to him from prison, to request that he would intercede for him ; 
but in the circumstances in which he was taken, nothing could 
be done for him. Buonaparte sums up the character of his 
fortunate antagonist in these words : " He is active, intelligent, 
intriguing, and indefatigable ; but I believe him to he mezno 

During some part of the siege of Acre, a shell thrown from the 
garrison fell at Napoleon's feet. Two soldiers who were stand- 
ing near, seized and closely embraced him, making a rampart of 
their bodies for him against the effects of the shell, which explo- 
ded and covered them with sand. They all three sank into the 
hole formed by its bursting; one of the soldiers was wounded. 
He made them both officers. One of them lost his leg at Mos- 
cow, and commanded at Vincennea when the Allies entered Paris. 
When summoned by the Russians to surrender, he replied that 
" as soon as they seni him back the leg he had lost at Moscow, he 
would give up the fortress." This man came from Perigueux in 
the Dordonne, and survived his master, whose life he perhaps 
saved. Many times in his life Buonaparte had been saved by the 
soldiers and officers throwing themselves before him when ho was 
in the most imminent danger. At Arcole, when he was at the 
head of a desperate charge, his aid-de-camp. Colonel Muiron, 
threw himself before his General, covered him with his lx>d\ and 
received the blow which was aimed at him "He fell at my 
feet," says Napoleon, "and his blood spouted up in mj face 
Never yet, I believe, has there been such devotion shown bv aol- 
dicrs, as mine have manifested f jr me In all my misfoitunea 
never has the soldier, even when expiring bci n w ■jnting lo mf' — ■ 
never has man been served more faiihfullj b\ Ins tioops With 
* Half-mad. 
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the last drop of blood giisliinj; out of their veins, they es.claimea 
TTi-e I'Eiiipertur .'"* 

During the expedition into Syria, the iidiabilaiits of Egypt had 
conducted themselves in an orderly manner. Desaix in Upper 
Egypt continued to repulse the attacks of the Arabs, and to secure 
the countjy from the attempts of Murad-Bey, who made incur- 
sions from the Desert of Nubia into different parts of ihe valley. 
Sir Sidney Smith had caused a great number of circulars and 
libels to be printed, which he sent to the generals and com- 
mandants who had been left lx;hind in Egypt, proposing to them 
to return to France, and guaranteeing their passage, if they chose 
to do so, whilst the Commander-in-Chief was in Syria. These 
proposals appeared so extravagant that it became the common 
opinion of the army that the Commodore was not in his right 
senses. General Dugua, who had the command in Lower Egypt, 
prohibited all intercourse with him, and indignantly rejected his 



The French forces in Lower Egypt were daily increased by 
the arrival of men from the hospitals. The forr ideations of Alex- 
andria, Rosetla, Rahmanieh, Dumietta, Salahieh, Belbcis, and the 
different points of the Nile which it had been judged proper to 
occupy with towers, went on constantly during the winter- months. 
General Dugua had only to repress ihe incursions of the Arabs 
and some partial tumults; the mass of the inhabitants, influenced 

• At Ihe iKiitle of Hanftu, General Le Tor, who fell afterwards at the 
battle o( Ligay, itnd to whose daughter Buonaparte left a legitcy, out his 
way througli a troop of Austrian cavalry to extricate Napoleon, nho had 
been surruundeil by them. He received a number of sabre wounds, and hia 
Eice was dreadfully Hcarified. Buonapiuie told him, laughing, that if hia 
wife {a handsome English woman) admired Yiim for his beauty he ought to 
fco afraid of meeting her again. The name of this lady was Newton, and 
the Emperot used to compliment hor by saying thafuhe did aa much honor 
to her country by her grace and beauty as her illustrious namesake had 
done by his science. Buonaparte entering a wretched hovel in one of hia 
campaigns, and flnding some potatoes roiisting in the ashes, greedily seized 
on Due; and the other officers (of whom General Le Tor was one) drawing 
hach. he said, " Why don't you help yourselveal Do you thinlt lam to 
burn my lingers for you !" This cordial familiarity of manners, contrasted 
with the elevation of power, would naturally account for the extreme d»- 
rotian of his troops. 
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by the Schpiks am] Ulfuias, ri'maiiicd satisfioil and quiet. The 
fii'.sl event which interrupted the general triiiiquillity waa the 
revolt of Eiiiir-Hndii, or tlie Prince of the Cfiravan of Mecca, 
The General-in-Cliief had nutliorized Emir-Hadji to establish 
himself in Sharkieh to complete the organization of his household. 
He had already 300 armed men, hut he wanted 800 or 900 to 
form a sufficient escort for the caravan of the pilgrims on their 
way (o Mecca. He remained failhful 10 Sultan Kabir (the name 
always given to Buonaparte in the East) until the battle of Mount 
Tabor ; but then Gezzar having succeeded in communica'ing 
with him by the coast, and having informed him that the armies 
of Damascus and the Naplousains were surrounding the French 
at the camp of Acre, and that the latter, weakened by the siege, 
were irremediably lost, he began to doubt of the success of the 
French, and to listen to Gezzar, wishing to make his peace by 
rendering him some service. On the 15th of April, having re- 
ceived more false intelligence from an emissary employed by 
Gezzar, he announced his revolt by a proclamation published 
throughout Sharkieh. In this he asserted that Sultan Kabir had 
been killed before Acre, and the whole of the French army made 
prisoners. The greater part of the population took no notice of 
these idle rumors. Five or six villages only displayed the stan. 
dard of revolt, and the Emir's forces were only increased by 400 
boi'se, belonging to a tribe of Arabs. General Lanusse with his 
moveable column left tlie Delta, passed the Nile, and marched 
against Emir-Hadji, whom he succeeded in surrounding, put to 
death those who resisted, dispersed the Arabs, and burnt one of 
the villages as an example. The Emir-Hadji himseif escaped 
with four other persons through the Desert, and reached Jeru- 
salem. 

During these occurrences in Sharkieh, others ot greater ii 



portance ' 



I Bahireh. A man of the Desert ol 



' a great reputation for sanctity amongst the 
Arabs of his tribe, took it into his head to pretend that he was the 
angel Elmody whom the prophet promises in the Koran to send to 
the aid of the elect in the most critical emergencies. This man 
had all the qualities calculated to excite the fanaticism of the mul- 
^tude. He succeeded in persuading them that he lived without 
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food, and by ilie especial grace of the Prophet. Every day at tlie 
hour of prayer, and befure all the faithful, a howl of milk was 
brought to him in which he dipped liis fingers, and passed them 
over his lips ; this being, as he said, the only nourishment he took. 
He had collected a body of 120 followers, inflamed with zeal, 
with whom he repaired to the Great Oasis and was there joined 
by a cjravan of pilgrims consistmg of 400 Maugrabins frorn 
Fez. He thus found himself at the hcid of betmei 500 and 
600 men wl 11 armed and supplied with camels, and marching' 
on Dimanhour surprised and killed sixt) men belonging to t!ia 
nautical legion This success increased the nu nber of his parti- 
sans He viMted all the mosques of Damanhour and the neigh- 
boring tillages, and from the pulpit declared his divme mission, 
declaring himiself incombuslible and ball proof, and giving out 
that his iollowers would in like manner have nothing to fear from 
the muskets and cannon of the French He enlisted 3000 or 4000 
converts in Bahireh most of whom he armed with pikes and 
shoveh, and e\ercised them in throw in^ dust against the enemy, 
declaring tiat this blessed dust would fru<ifrale all thf effirts ol 
the French against Ihem Colonel Lefcbvre who c mmtndcd at 
R i! monieh left hftv men in the fort and si t out w ith 2 JO to re 
take Damanhour The action comminced and when th fire wa^ 
briskest, some columns of fellahs outflanked the French and 
passed their rear, with their shovels raising cljids of dust 
Colonel Lefebvre could do nothing though a number of the e lemy 
were killei in the skirmish The wounded and the relatives of 
those w ho w c re slam loudlj reproacl ed their leader, wl o h id told 
them that they were safe from the balls of the i rench He 
s lenced these murmurs bv quoting the Koran and by maintain 
ing that nine of those who hid rushed fjrward full of confidence 
in his predictions had been hurt , but that those who had shrunk 
back had been punished bj the Prophet because they had not 
faith in their hearts This excuse which ought to haie opened 
their eyes, confirmed their behef He reigned absiilutp in Daman 
hour and there was reason to apprehend the defection would e\ 
tend t the whole of Bah reh and the neighboring ptovmces 
(jreneral Lanussi. speedih crossed the Delta ri icrif d Damanhour, 
and defeated the troops of the pretended angel Eliivxly Thoao 
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who wore ULiarmei! dispersed and fled to their villages. Lanusae 
fell on the rest of these faiintics without mercy, and shot 1500 of 
them, amongst whom was their ringleader. He took Damanhour, 
and Bahireh became pacified. 

As soon as it was known that the French army liad repassed 
the Desert, and was returning into Egypt, a general consternation 
prevailed amongst all those who had sided with the French. The 
Druses, the Muluahs, the Christians of Syria, and the partisans of 
Ayer had to make their peace with the Pacha by large pecuniary 
sacL'ifioes. O-ezzar was become less cruel than formerly ; most 
of his military household had been killed at St. Jean d'Acre, and 
this old man survived all those whom he bad brought up. The 
plague which was making great ravages in the town, also in- 
creased bis (roubles, so that he did not go beyond his Pachaship. 
The Pacha of Jerusalem resumed possession of Jaffa. Ibrahim- 
Bey with 400 Mamelukes that he still had lefl, took up a posi- 
tion at Gaza, and had some skirmishes with the garrison ol' EI- 
Arisch. 

ESphi-Bey and Osman-Bey, with 300 Mamelukes, 1000 Arabs, 
and 1000 camels, carrying their wives and their riches, went 
down through the Desert between the right bank of the Nile and 
the Red Sea, and reached the Oasis of Sebaiar in the beginning 
of July. They wailed for Ibrahim-Bey, who was lo join them at 
Gaza ; and thus united, ihcy wished to induce all Sharkieh to 
revolt, to penetrate into the Delta, and advance on Aboukir. 
Brigadier- Gen oral Lagrange left Cairo with one brigade and half 
the dromedary regiment. He came up with the enemy in the 
night of the 9th of July, and surrounded the camp of Osman. 
Bey and Elphi-Bey, took their thousand camels and their families, 
and killed Osman-Bey, five or six KJaschefs, and lOO Mamelukes. 
The rest dispersed in the Desert, and Elphi-Bey returned to Nu- 
bia. Ibrahim-Bey being informed of this event in time, did not 
quit Gaza. Murad-Bey, with the rest of the Mamelukes, amount- 
ing to between 400 and 500 men, arrived in the Fayoum, and 
thence proceeded by the Desert to Nalron, where he expected to 
be joined by 2000 or 3000 Arabs of Bahireh and of the Desert 
of Derne, and to march on Aboukir, the place appointed for the 
landing of the great Turkish army. General Murat sel out from 
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Cairo, reached lake Natron, attacked Murad-Bey, and loiik a 
Kiaschef and fifty Mamelukes, Murad-Bey briskly pursued, and 
having, moreover, no news of the army which was to have landed 
at Aboukir, bm was delayed by the winds, turned back and 
sought safety in the Desi^rt In the course of tbe 1 3th he reached 
the Pyramids , it is said that he ascended the hij,hest of them, 
and remained there part of the d*iv gazinij with his telescope on 
the houses of Cciiro and his fine country seat at Gizeh Of all 
the power of the Mamelukes he now retained only a few hun- 
dred men, dis! eartened fugitiie ani miseiable As swn as the 
General-in-Chief heaid of his being there he instantlv set out 
for the Pyramids, but Mmad Bej plunged into the Desert, ma- 
king for the great Oasis A few camels and some men were 
taken from him 

On the 14th of Julj the General m Chief heard (at Cairo) 
that Sir Sidney Smith wiih two English ships of the line, several 
frigates and Turki'.h men of w*ir anJ a hundrei and twenty sail 
of transports bad anchcred in Aboukir roads on 
he 13th. The fort f Aboukir was armed \ 
^ood condition, with a garrison of 400 men an 
that might be depended on MarmonI undertoi lo 
fort till the arny had time lo c me up But G 
committed a great error in not following the 
General-in-Chief who had ordeied him to raz 
Aboukir, and extend the firlificifion insteid d 

taken upon himself to prcserse the village, asco 
tonments, and had a redoubt constructed on tb th 
he thought a sufficient security. On the 14th, E 

Turkish gun-boats entered Lake Maadieh, and 
redoubt ; and when it was thought sufficiently ba T 

sword in hand, mounted to the assault, carried k d 

look or killed the 300 French stationed there. T m 

remained in the fort, intimidated by the immense 
rounded them surrendered. 

In the mean time, as soon as Napoleon was 
landing of the Turks, he proceeded to Gizeh an 
ders to all parts of Egypt, On the 15th he sle V 

the 17th at Alham, on the 18th at Shabur, and 
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RahmaiiLeh, tliits ])fifoii]]i]]fr a jnannv ut loiU Itaguea m four 
days. The divisions oi Muiiit, Laiine% and Bun marched ftom 
Cairo; Klcbcr ciime from Damietta , General Reynier, who was 
in Sharkieh, liad ordeis to leave 00(1 men to garrison the forts 
and to march on Rahraanieh General Deoai\ likeHi=e received 
orders to evacuate Upper Eg vpl, to leave the guarding of ihe 
country to the inhabitants, and lo come to Cairo v»ith all possible 
speed ; so that if it should be necessary, the vvhole army, amount- 
ing to 35,000 men, might be in motion to join before Aboukir, 
where there was every reason to expect not only a Turkish, but 
an English army, and in the uncertainty of the event, the Gene- 
ral-in-Chief took the vvorst for granted. It was his object to at- 
tack and defeat the army which was landing at Aboukir, before 
that of Syria (supposing such an army to have been collected and 
to be on ils way) could reach Cairo. On arriving at Rahmanieh 
on the 30th, Napoleon learnt the news of (he landing of the troops 
under Muslapha-Pacha, and of the capture of the redoubt ; but 
that they had not stirred since, either because Ihey were wailing 
for (he junction of the English, or for ihat of Murad-Bey. The 
Ibnifications, in constructing which the enemy occupied them- 
selves on the Isthmus of Aboukir, seemed to indicate that they 
wished to make this point the centre of operations, and to march 
thence either on Alexandria or Rosetta, according to circum- 
stances. The General-in-Chief in consequence sent General 
llage at the head of Lake Maadieh, from 
n [he right flank of the Turks if they should 
h Ifflkfhyhld h 
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points, and as the troops actually assembled and ready to engage 
did not amount to above 5000 or 6000. N^ipoleon set out from 
Alexandria on the 24th, and proceeded lo Puits, half-way across 
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the isthmus, wliere lie encamped and was jomed by all the iroopa 
tliat were at Birketh. The Turks, who were without cavalry, 
could not wafch his movements, and some hopes were enierlained 
of surprising the enemy's camp ; but this design was frustrated 
by an accident. A company of sappers escoriing a convoy of 
tools, having left Alexandria late on the 24th, passed the fires of 
the French army, and fell in with the outposts of the Turks ol 
ten o'clock in the evening. As soon as they perceivtd their mi':- 
take they fled, but ten were taken, from whom the Turks ascer- 
tained that the General, with the army was opposite lo thtm, and 
the next morning they were prepared for the assault CiPneial 
Lannes with 1800 men made his dispositions to attack the ene 
my's left. Destaing with a like number of troops prepaied to 
attack the right; Murat, with all his cavalry and a light battery, 
was in reserve. The skirmishers of Lannes and Destaing soon 
engaged with those of the enemy, and the Turks maintained the 
battle with success, till Murat, having penetrated through their 
centre, suddenly cut off the communication between thiir first 
and second lines. The Turkish troops then lost all confidence, 
and rushed tumultuously towards their rear. This corps consisted 
of between 9000 and 10,000 men. The Turkish infantry are 
brave, but preserve no order, and their musquets are without 
bayonets; they are moreover deeply impressed with an opinion 
of their inferiority to cavalry on level ground. Encountered in 
the midst of the plain by the French cavalry, they could not re- 
join Iheir second line ; their right was driven towards the sea, 
and their left towards Lake Maadieh. An unprecedented spec- 
tacle now presented tlself. The columns of Lannes and Destaing, 
which had advanced lo the heights lately quitted by their adver- 
saries, descended thence at the charge; and these 10,000 men, 
to escape the pursuit of the infantry and cavalry, threw them- 
selves into the «ater, and whilst the artillery poured grape-shot 
upon them, were almost all drowned. It was said that not more 
than a score succeeded in swimming to the ships. This extraordi- 
nary advantage, obtained with so little loss, gave the General-in- 
Chief hopes of forcing the second line. Colonel Cretin was sent 
forward to reconnoitre. The left was found to bo the weakest 
part. Lannes had orders to draw up his troops in columns, and 
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under tlie proteciion of tiie artillery to proceed along ihe lake, 
turn the entrenchments, and tliiovv himself into the village. Mu- 
ral was to follow with his cavalry as before, prepared to execute 
the same movement; Colonel Cretin, who knew every step of the 
ground, was to direct their march, and Destaing was instructed to 
make false movements, to occupy the attention of the enemy's right. 
All these dispositions succeeded. Laijoes had forced the en- 
trenchments and made a lodgment in the village ; but Mustapha- 
Pacha, who was in the redoubt behind it, at this moment made a 
sortie with 4000 or 5000 men, and thereby helped to separate the 
French right from their left, at the same lime placing hinnself in 
the rear of their right. This movement would have stopped Lan- 
nes short; but the General-in-Chief, who was in the centre, 
maj'ched with the 60lh, checked Mustapha's attack, made him 
give ground, and thereby restored the confidence of Geiiernl Lan- 
nes'a troops, who continued their movement, and the cavalry ad- 
vancing got in the rear of the redoubt. The enemy, finding them- 
selves cut off, fell into the utmost disorder. General Destaing 
charged on the right, and those who tried to regain the fort falling 
in with the cavalry, not one Turk would have escaped, had it not 
been for the village, which a considerable number had time to 
reach and to entrench themselves in it. A great multitude were 
driven into the sea. Mualapha with all his stafF, and a body of 
from 1200 to 1500 men, were surrounded and made prisoners. 
If was four in the afternoon when the batlle was over. Mustapha- 
Pacha did not surrender till after making a valiant resistance ; 
he had been wounded in the hand. The French cavalry had tlie 
chief share in the fortune of the day. Murat was wounded in the 
liead by a Iromblon shot ; Duvivier was killed by a thrust from 
a kanjriar. Cretin was shot dead by a niusket-hall, while con- 
ducting the cavalry, and Guibert, aide-de-camp to the General- 
in-Chief, was struck by a ball in the breast and died shortly after 
the battle. The French loss was 300 men. Sir Sidney Smith, 
who had chosen the position occupied by the Turkish army, 
narrowly escaped being taken prisoner, and ivith some difiiculty 
got on board his sloop. The 60lh had behaved ill in an assault 
at St. Jean d'Acre, and the General-in-Chief had it inserted in the 
order of the day that ihey should march across llie Desert with 
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their arms revei'sed, and escorting the sick ; by their spirited con- 
duct at the battle of Aboukir they regained their former reputation, 
Buonaparte left Egypt for France, which he thought required 
his presence more, on the morning of the 6th of Fructidor (^3d 
of August) 1799, and landed at Frejus on the 9th of October. 
He gave the command of (he army, amounting to 28,000 moo, to 
Kleber, who at first doubting of Buonaparte's safe arrival, and 
anxious to quit Egypt, sent over the most disheartening accounts 
and gave ear to every idle rumor. He had formerly served un- 
der the Austrians against the Turks, and had conceived the most 
exaggerated ideas of their prowess and ability in war. Turkish 
armies and English Heels hovered for a long time in the horizoa 
of his imagination, till Colonel Lautour-Maubourg, who left France 
at the end of January 1800, arrived at Cairo, on the 4th of May, 
with the news of Buonaparte's landing in France and the events 
of the ISth of Brumaire, ten days previous to the term fixed for 
the surrender of that capital to the Grand Vizier. Kleber took 
heart at this, and he had only to march against the enemy. That 
rabble which called itself the Grand Vizier's army, was chased 
across the Desert without making any resistajice; The French 
had not above a hundred men killed or wounded, while the enemy 
lost an immense number of troops, and their tents, baggage, and 
artillery. An entire change now took place in Kleber's conduct ; 
he set seriously to work to improve the state of the army and of 
the country; but on the 14th of June, 1900, he fell by the hand 
of a fanatic, Menou succeeded to the command, who was totally 
unfit for it. An English army of 18,000 men, under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, landed at Aboukir the year following. The event 
of that battle is well known; Sir Ralph Abercrombie was killed, 
hut the French army were obliged to lay down their arms and 
evacuate Egypt, which they did a short time after, thus losing 
the whole object of the expedition. Admiral Gantheaume had 
sailed from Brest the 25th of January, with 5000 men to rein- 
force the army of Alexandria, and might have arrived in time, 
had he followed his orders ; but he put back with every rumor 
of an English vessel, and shifted his course oftener than the wind, 
as if determined to evade his instructions and defeat the object of 
his voyage. The French character seems never lo have been 
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6xeii, or directed steadily and ellectually to a given purpose, ex- 
cept under the strong pressure and immediate control of Buona- 
parte's iron will.* 

The scheme in which he embarked on this occasion was less 
imperrect, and finally failed. But an incident which happened 
long after, may serve to show the impression he made on all about 
him, and on fierce, barbaric minds. Twenty years after the date 
of the events here related, Antommarchi going to visit Napoleon, 
liien a captive and dying at St. Hslena, arrived off Cape Palm. 
They kept near to the shore, axid saw a number of canoes leave 
the isle and make towards them. They watched the prepress of 
these skiffs with an anxious eye. They were light, swift, narrow, 
and low, managed by men squatted down in them, who struck the 
sea with their hands and glided over its surface , a w ave, a breath 
made them upset , hut nimble as the fishes, thej instantly turned 
iheir boats round again, and pursued iheir course. The vessel 
had taken in sail , they were soon up with it, the> were strong, 
active, well-made Ihey biouifht provisions, whii-h were re- 
ceived with every mark of thinkfulness "Where are you 
going?" asked one of them "To Si Helena," was the answer. 
This name struck him, he remained motionlesa " To St He- 
lena V he replied, in a tone of dejection — ' la it ti ue that he 13 
there ?" " Who '" dpmandcd thi caplam " The African cast 
a look of disdain at him," says \nlommarchi, ' came to us and 
repeated Ihe question \\ e replied that he w as there He looked 
at us, shook his head, and at length let Ihe word ivipossihle escape 
him. We gazed at one another ; we could not tell who this 
savage could be, who spoke English, French, and who liad so 
high an idea of Napoleon. 'You know Him then?' — ' Lon^ 
ago.' 'You have seen himi' — ' In all his glory,' ' And often V 
— ' In Cairo, the well-defended city, in the Desert, in the field of 
battle.' You do not believe in his misfortunes!' — ' His arm is 
strong, his tongue sweet as honey, nothing can resist him.' — 
' He has for a long time withstood the efforts of all Europe.' — 

• The espedition into Egypt was origiimlly auggestod to the French 
GoTernment under M. Calonne, and afterwnrds to Ihu Directory by a man 
of the name of M.igallon, who hud been for seyeraJ jeara French Consul 
Oeiierol in the East. 
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' Neitiier Europe nor the world can overcome such a man. The 
Mamelukes, the Pachas were ecli|isc(l before him ; he i:j the God 
of Battles. 'Where then did you know him?' — 'I have lold 
you, in Rgypt.' ' You have served with him V — ' In the 21st ; 1 
was at Bir-am-bar, at Samanhout, at Cosseir, at Cophlos, wherever 
this valiant brigade was to be found. What is become of General 
Belliard V ' He still lives : he has rendered his name illustrious 
by twenty feats of arms. You know him too ?' — ' He com- 
manded the 21st; he scoured the Desert like an Arab; no ob- 
stacle stopped him.' ' Do you remember Genera! Desaix V — 
' None of those who went on the expedition lo High Egypt will 
ever forget him. He was brave, ardent, generous, he plunged 
into ruina or battles alike ; I served him a long time.' ' As a 
soldier' — No I was net that at iiist, I was a slave belongmg to 
one of the sons of tie King of Darfour I «as brouijht mto 
Egj pt ill triated sold I fell into the hands of an aide do cimp 
of ilip Just * I was habited 1 ke a Lur pean and chd.r£red with 
some domestic offices of which I acqu tted m\ self well the 
Sultan was satiafii-d with my zeal and attached me to his pi rson 
Soldier grenadier I would h-ive shed my blood for him but Na 
poleon cannot be at St Helena ' ' His misfortunes are but loo 
certain Lassitude di-saffection pbt". — \11 vanished at his 
sight, a single word repaid us for all our filiguea our wishes 
were satished we feaied nothmg from the moment tba we saw 
him Have von fought under him ' — I ha ! been wiunded at 
CDphtos and was sent tick into L wer Eg\pt I was at Cairo 
when Muslapha appeared on the coast Thi, army hil to m irch 
I followed Its movement and was present at AV ukir \^h'it 
precision what aneje what brilliant rharges ' It is impossible 
that Napoleon has been conquered thit he is at St Helena' 
We did not insist, the Afncin «as obstinate his illusion was 
dea. to him, and we did not wish lo dispel it. We gave him some 
tobacco, powder, .some clothes, all the trifles, in short, which were 
prized by his tribe. He went back well satisfied, speaking a!. 
ways of the 21st, of his chiefs, his General, and of the impossi- 
bility that so great a man as Napoleon should be at St. Helena.""! 

• The nama by which Desaii was known in Egypt. 

t Ijast MomenM uf Napuleon, by F. AnWrnmunhij vol. i. p. 51. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE EIGHTEENTH OF BBUllAIEE. 

On the 9th of October, 1 799, (16th of Vendemiaire, year VII[.) 
the frigates La Muiron and La Carrgre and the xebcclis La 
Revanche and La Fortune, with which Buonaparte had sailed 
from Rosetta, cast anchor at break of day in the gulf of Frejus, 

No sooner were the French frigates descried than it was con- 
jectured they came from Egypt. The people ran in crowds to 
-he ahore, eager for news from the army. It was soon under- 
stood that Napoleon was on board, and such was the enthusiasm 
among the people, that even the wounded soldiers got out of the 
hospitals in spite of the guards, and went to the shore. The spec- 
tators wept for joy. In a moment the sea was covered with boats. 
The officers belonging to the fortifications and the customs, the 
crews of the ships that were anchored in the road, in short, every 
body thronged round the frigates. General Pereymont, who 
commanded on the coast, was the first to go on board. Thus 
they were allowed to enter without waiting for the officers of 
quarantine, for the communication with tlie ships had been gene- 
ral. Italy had just been lost ; war was about to be recommenced 
on the Var, from whence Napoleon had driven it three years 
before; and Frejus dreaded an invasion as soon as hostilities 
should begin. The necessity of having a leader at the head of 
aflairs was too urgent, and the public mind was too much agitated 
by the sudden appearance of Napoleon at this juncture for ordi- 
nary considerations to have any weight. The quarantine officers 
declared that there was no occasion for subjecting these vessels 
to it, and grounded their report on the circumstance that they had 
touched at Ajaceio. This argument rather proved, that Corsica 
ought to have been put under the same regulations, ll is true, 
tliat during fitly days wliich had elapsed since the vessels left 
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Egypt, there had bBcii no appearance of sickness, and indeed the 
plague had ceased three days before their depsriure. At six 
o'clock that evenmg Na])oleon, accompanied by Berthier, set off 
for Paris. The fatigue of the passage and the effecl of the 
transition from a dry to a moist climate compelled Napoleon to 
stop some hours at Aix. The inhabiianls of the city and of the 
neighboring villages came in crowds to offer their congratulations 
at seeing him again. Those who lived too far from the road to 
present themselves there in time, rang the bells, and hoisted flags 
upon the steeples, which at night blazed with illuminations. It 
was not like the return of a citizen to his country, or of a general 
at the head of a victorious army, but seemed to imply something 
more than this. The enthusiasm of Avignon, Montolimart, Va- 
lence, and Vienne was only surpassed by that of Lyons. Tliat 
city, in which Napoleon rested for twelve hours, was in a state 
of general delirium. The Lyonnese had always testified a strong 
attachment to him, perhaps from feeling a peculiar interest (on 
account of their situation) in all that related lo Italy, They had 
also just received the accounts of the battle of Aboukir, which 
formed a striking contrast to the dcf it of the French armies of 
Germany and Inly We are niTierou-, we are braie the 
people seemed eierj where to say and yet we are conquered 
^\e want a leader to d rect us — we now behold him anJ our 
glory will once more sh le f rt! In the mean time the news 

of Napoleon's return had r iched P\ris Itms innounced it 
the theatres, and cau ed an un versil sen=ation of which even 
the Directory partork Some of the iioettte lu Min^^c treni 
bled on the occa'iioi but they di sembled their real feelings so as 
to seem lo shire the common sent ment Biuiin the deputy 
from the Ardennes w ho had been n uch grieved at the d sistrons 
turn the affairs of the Repubhc had t-iken d e 1 of j s n hen he 
Heard of Napoleon s return 

Napoleon had already quitted Lyons before his lanlintrwas 
announced in Pans W ith a precaution hirdly necessary m 
these circumstances he took a different roil from the one he had 
mentioned lo his couners so that his wife his finilj and par 
ticular friends went in a wrong diiection to meet 1 im and some 
days elapsed m consequence before he siw ihem Elivingthui 
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arrived in Paris quUe unexpectedly, he hsid alighled at his own 
house in the Rue Clianlereine before any one Imew of liis being 
in the capital. Two hours afterwards, he presented himself to 
the Directory ; and being recognized by the soldiers on guard, 
was welcomed with shouts of gladness. Happy still was this 
period when every spark of entiiusiasm was not dead, and there 
was at least one man in ihe world who could excite the least emo- 
tiiin in the public breast! The intoxicaling draughts of liberty 
and of glory that mankind have swallowed in the last forty years 
seeni to have exhausted the vital principle of the human mind, 
and have brought on premature old age and decay ! Buonaparte 
had every reason to congratulate himself on the reception he met 
with on al! sides. The nalure of past events sufficienlly in. 
strucled him as to llie situation of France ; arid the information 
he had procured on his journey had made him acquainted with 
all that was going on. His resolution was taken. What he had 
been unwilling to attempt on his return from Italy, he was now 
determined to do at once. He had the greatest contempt for the 
government of the Directory and for the leaders in the two Coun- 
cils. Resolved to possess himself of authority and to restore 
France to her late glory by giving a powerful impulse to public 
aifeirs, he had left Egypt to execute this project ; and all that he 
had seen in passing through France had confirmed his sentimenis 
and strengthened his design. 

It is necessary to take a retrospective glance at what had hap- 
pened in his absence. The elections of Floreal, year VI. (May 
1798), which immediately followed his departure, were not favoi- 
able to tlie Directory, though they took place in a totally opposiia 
spirit to those of the year V. After the 18th of Fructidor, the de- 
feat of the counter- revolutionists had thrown all the influence into 
the hands of the extreme republican party, who had re-established 
the clubs under the title of ConstUulional Circki. This party 
ruled in the electoral assemblies, which had to nominate 437 new 
deputies to the legislative body. As the elections drew near, the 
Directory inveighed loudly against those whom it termed anarch- 
ists ; but not being able to influence the choice of the members, 
it determined to annul the greater part of them in virtue of a law, 
by which, in the preceding year, the Councils had entrusted it 
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with tl e power of revising the proceedings of the electcral assem- 
blies. For this purpose a commission of five niembera was ap. 
pointed out of tlie It.gi'-l itive body, bv means of which the party 
of the Directory struck fiom the list al! the violent Republicans, 
as nine montlis befjre thpy hid excluded ihe Royilists Soon 
after, Merlin of Douay and Trcilhaid who succeeded Carnot and 
Barthelemy, went out of office by rotat on, Rewboll lemamedthe 
cliief manager in all affairs which required boldness and prompti. 
tude ; Reveilldre was too much taken up with the sect of the 
Tlieophilanthropists for a statesman ; Barras led the same dissolute 
life as ever, and his house was the resort of gamesters, women of 
intrigue, and adventurers of every description. To the difficulties 
arising out of want of union in the government or from the coa- 
fiict of parties were soon added those of a war with all Europe. 

While the plenipotentiaries of the Republic were still negotia- 
ting the conditions of peace at Rastadt, the second Coalition took 
the field. The treaty of Campo-Formio had only been considered 
by Austria as a suspension of anus to gain time. England found 
no difficulty in engaging her to take part in the new confederation, 
lo which, with the exception of Prussia and Spain, all the other. 
European powers lent their aid. The subsidies of Great Britain 
and a crusade in the South prevailed with Russia ; the Porte and 
the Barbary States acceded to it in consequence of the invasion of 
Egypt ; the Empire to recover the left bank of the Rhine, and the 
petty princes of Italy in the hope of overturning the new Repub- 
lics which had been established there. The Congress at Rastadt 
was giavely occupied in discussing the articles of the treaty rcla 
ti\e to the cession of the left bank of the Rhine, the navigation of 
this river, and the demilition of crrtain fortresses on the riglit 
bink, when the Rusanna advanced into Geimany and the Auv 
trian army was immediately put in motion The French pleni 
potentiaries, taken unawares, received orders to depart in twenty 
lour hours, tliey obeyed on the instant, and set (brwaid on their 
journey after having obtained safe conducts from the enemy s 
generals At a short distance from Hastadt thej were way laid 
by sjme Au^^lrian hussars, who baling aac riamtd their names 
ani tillei, assaasinited them on the spot , Bonnier and Roberjrt 
were slam, Jean de Bry was left for deid &uch was the msul' 
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and outrage delihoratcly and openly offered {o 'li" rigliis of nations 
in the persons of the French envoys, because no terms were to be 
kept with those who had set up the rights of nature in opposition 
to (he sacred right of kings ! Sucli was the meek patience, the 
long-suffering, the niild perseverance, with which the Allied Pow. 
ers showed tlieir desire of peace by massacring the ambassadors 
that had been appointed to conclude it wiih ihem ! Such was 
their " unboughl grace of life," their " cheap defence of nations !" 
Yet these are the people, they who authorized, who repeated, and 
who applauded outrages like this, who were the professed sup- 
porters of religion, morality, and social order, who if a hair of 
their heads was but touched, cried out for help as if the dissolu- 
tion of the world was at hand, and who laid it down that every 
violation of the nicest punctilio wiih regard to Ihem was a crime of 
the deepest dye, in proportion as they were entitled and had carle 
blanche (according to every notion of legitimacy) to practise all 
sorts of atrocity with impunity and with impudence. Yet these are 
the men who complained of the unprovoked aggressions and insa- 
tiable ambition of France, and of the impossibili(y of making peace 
with her. Yet it isto this government who thus broke off a hollow 
iruee, and seizing the sword, threw away the scabbard, that 
Madame de Stael ailerwards addressed the pathetic appeal — Alle- 
mngjie ! iu es ane tiatum, et fupleures ! On the first intelligence 
of (his breach of faith and of every principle of civilized society, 
the legislative body declared war against Austria, and in terms 
of becoming indignation at the outrage which had provoked it. 

Hostilities commenced in Italy and on the Rhine. The mili- 
tary conscription which Jiad been sanctioned by a law placed 
200,000 recruits at the disposal of the Republic. The powers 
who were the most impatient and formed the advance guard of 
the Coalition had already entered the lists. The King of Naples 
marched against Rome, and the King of Sardinia had levied 
troops and menaced the Ligurian Republic, As they had not a 
force sufficient to stand the shock of the French armies, they 
were easily overthrown and defeated. General Championnel en- 
tered Naples, aller a sanguinary victory. The Lazzaroni defen- 
ded the interior of the city during the space of three days, bui 
Jtey were at length compelled to submit, and the Parthen(^ean 
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R^mblic was proclaimed. Joubert occupied Turin, and all Italy 
was in the hands of the French, when the campaign opened upon 
a wider scale. 

The Coalition had tlie advantage of the Republic in numerical 
forces, and in the forwarJnpss of its preparation*! : it commenced 
the attack by the three grani openm''s of Itily Switnerland, and 
Holland, A numerous Austrian army entered the Mantuan ter- 
ritory, and twice beat Sherei on the Adifje where it was soon 
after joined by the eccentric ind hithertj victorious Suwarrow 
Moreau took the place of Sherer and was beaten like him He 
retreated by way of Genoa in order to maintain the bariier of 
the Apennines and to effect his junctnn with the army of Niples, 
commanded by Macdom'd which had been almost crushed to 
pieces at Trebbia. The Cmfederatea then directed their princi- 
pal force towards Switzerland Some Russ an troops, joined the 
Archduke Charles, who had defeated Jourdan on the Upper Rhine, 
and who prepared to pass the Swiss frontier At the same time 
i/io Duke of York landed m Holland with 40 000 English and 
Russians. The little Republics thit formed a circle round France 
were invaded ; and after a few more victories, the Allies might 
hope to penetrate to the very centre of the capital. 

It was in the midst of these military disasters, and of the dis- 
contents that followed, that the new elections for the year VII. 
(May 1799) took place. They turned out favorably for the Re- 
publican parly, but fatally for the memljers of the Directory, who 
were not strong enough to make a stand against the public calam- 
ities and their personal enemies. Sieyes replaced Rewbell, who 
went out by rote, and was the only one among them who had 
much energy or spirit to head a party, Treilhard was also de- 
prived of his situation on account of an informality in his election 
to office, tlie year required by the Constitution not having expired 
since he had belonged io the Legislative Body ; his place was 
supplied by Gohier, Ex-Minis!er of Justice. Merlin of Douay 
and Reveillere-Lepaux being thus left in a minority and violently 
attacked by the most powerful speakers in the Councils, resigned 
with some reluctance, and were succeeded by General Moulins 
and Roger-Ducos, Sifiyes, thus invested with power which he 
had hitherto declined, began to cast about how he should effect 
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the ruin of llie old Republican Coustituiion of the year III. and 
set up one of tbose in its stead, the plan of which he always car 
ried about with iiim in his pocket. He had either feared or had 
a dislike to Rewbell, and as long as lie was in office, refused to 
act with liiin. }n the Directoi'y he at present reckoned on he 
support of Ducos ; in the Legislature, on the majority of the 
Council of Ancients ; among the people on those who wishing 
to keep what they have, only require siabilily and order ; he was 
at a loss for a military leader, and for this purpose had fixed on 
Joubert whom he liad placed at the head of the Army of the Alps, 
that by means of victory and the liberation of Italy, he might 
gain a great political ascendant. The new Directors, Gobier and 
Moulins, still wished to maintain the Constitution of the year III.; 
they had the Council of Five Hundred on their side, and were 
strengthened by the Club of the Manege, the remnant of that of 
Salms, of the Pantheon, and of the Jacobins. Barras remained 
neuter amidst these factions, or rather had a new game of his own 
to play, as he had lately connected himself with the royalist party. 
This amidst so many agitations had not been idle, and taking ad- 
vantage of the successes of the Coalition, of the embarrassments 
occasioned by the forced loan, and of the unpopularity of the law 
of hostages, which required the families of emigrants to give per- 
sona! security to government, had begun to raise disturbances 
in the South and West, and to re-appear in armed bands. Of all 
the factions that disturbed France for so long a time, this is the 
only one that remained true to itself: that waited patiently, 
watched its opportunity, and seized upon it whenever it occurred. 
Power never slumbers, and fear and seif-interesl wait upon it as 

Fortunately for the Republic, the war took a turn about this 
time on the two principal frontiers of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine. The Allies, having gained possession of Italy, wanted 
to penetrate into France by Switzerland and Holland; but 
Massena and Brune put a stop to their hitherto triumphant march. 
Masseiia advanced against Korsakof and Suwarrow. During 
twelve days of well-contrived manceuvres and successive victo- 
ries, passing to and fro from Constance to Zurich, he repelled the 
efibrts of the Russians, forced them to retreat, and broke up the 
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Coah B e Duke of York in Hoi 

land, d his vessels, and give up 

the a T A of Italy alone had been 

lesss IjF ert, had been killed at the 

battle N h A ustro- Russian army at 

ihe h d h 00 B r was of less conaequence 

on ac ss s also ably defended by 

Cham Th g e of the war made, how. 

ever, h h Things went on as be- 

fore, S p gainst the Republicans. 

Luci B fl m g cription in the Council of 

Five H hich he said was about to 

be r B ed of his command, and 

Fouc had be p to the head of the police, 

shut So l^ A ^ T death of Joubert had once 

more S h ce of a military leader, 

Iloche had been dead more than a year ■ Moreau was suspected 
on account of his conduct w th regtrd to P chegrii Masse a as 
no politician ; Bernadolte a d JourdT ver of the oppos e fa t 
Things were in this sate vhen Buonaparte re ur ed q e ei 
days after the victory of Bergen obta ned by Brune over tl e 
Duke of York, and fourteen after that of 7ur ch ob a ned bj 
Massena over Suwarro He as just lie ma hat Siyes 
wanted ; but as Buonapir e d d n stand n tl e san e eed o 
him, the fine web of pol c\ he had oven was tak n out of h s 
hands the moment it was real sed and the great pol t cai ach e 
he had been at so much pa ns and had take i so n uch t me to 
construct, turned and crusi ed tl c inventor as soon as t was put 
in motion. 

Of the members that composed [he Dii'ectory when Buona- 
parte quitted France a year and a half before, Barras alone re- 
mained. The other members were Ducos, Gobior, Moulins, men 
of moderate talents but of good intentions, and SiSyes. The lat- 
ter had been long known to Napoleon. He was a native of Frejua 
in Provence, and his reputation had commenced with the Revolu. 
tion. He had been called to the Constituent Assembly by ihe 
electors of the TIdrd Estate at Paris, after having been repulsed 
bj tlie Assembly of the Clergy af Chartres. He was the author 
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was nomiuated to the Directory at its first establishment; but he 
declined the distinction at that lime from his dislike to Reivbsll ; 
and Reveillere-Lepaux was appointed in his stead. He was 
afterwards sent ambassador to Berlin, where he imbibed a great 
mistrust of the politics of Prussia. He had taken a seat in the 
Directory not long before the I6th of Brumaire ; but he had al- 
ready made great exertions to check the progress of the Sockl^ du 
Manige, whicK he conceived to be ready to seize the lielm of the 
Stale. At the peri<»d of the 13th of Vendemiaire, a trifling cir- 
cumstance had given Napoleon a favorable opinion of him. At 
the most alarming moment of (hat day, when the Committee of the 
Forty seemed quite at a loss, Sifiyes came to Napoleon and drew 
him into the reeess of a window, while the Committee was delib- 
erating upon the answer to be given to the summons of the Sec- 
tions. "You hear them, General," said he; " they talk while 
they should be acting. Bodies of men are wholly unfit lo direct 
armies, for they know not ibe value of time or occasion. You 
have nothing to do here; go. General, consult your genius and 
the situation of the country ; the hopes of the Republic rest on 
you aione." 

Napoleon accepted an invitation to a private dinner with each 
of the Directors ; and a grand entertainment was given to him by 
the Directory, The Legislative Body desired to follow the ex- 
ample ; but an objection arose on account of Moreau, whom they 
did not wish to invite or to show him any mark of respect, his be- 
havior having excited a very general disap])robation. To avoid 
(his difficulty, recourse was had to a subscription, and the enter- 
tainment was given in the church of St. Sulpice, wtiere covers 
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were laid for seven hundred persons. Napoleon remained at table 
but a short time. He also dined ivith ihe Minister of J ust ice {Cam- 
baceres), where he requested that the principal lawyers of the 
Republic might be invited. He appeared very cheerful at this 
dinner, conversed at large on the civil and criminal codes, to the 
great astonishment of Tronchet, Treilhard, Merlin, and Tarjrel, 
and expi'essed a wish that the persons and property of the Repub- 
lic should he subjected to a simple code, adapted to the enlight- 
ened state of the age. This wish he afterwards carried into effecl 
in the Code NapoUon. He entered but little into public enter- 
tainments of any kind, and pursued nearly the same line of con- 
duct that he had followed on his first return from Italy. He went 
frequently to the Institute, but seldom to the theatres, and then 
always went into the private boxes. Meanwhile, the arrival of 
Napoleon in France made a strong impression on the rest of 
Europe. The English were particularly enraged at Sir Sidney 
Smith and Nelson for letting him escape. A number of carica- 
tures on the subject were exhibited in the streets of London, in 
one of which Nelson was represented amusing himself whh dress- 
ing Lady Hamilton, while the frigate La Muiron was passing be- 
tween his legs. 

Talleyrand did not expect to be well received by Buonaparte, 
as he had not seconded Ihe expedition to Egypt hy opening nogo- 
ciations with the Porte or going himself in person, as had been 
stipulated. But he had been dismissed from the situation he held 
through the influence of the Clubs. His address was also insin- 
uating, hts talents important; a reconciliation accordingly took 
place between the General and the Minister, for each wanted the 
other. Fouch^, in whom Buonaparte had no faith, was not, 
though Minister of Police, admitted into the secret of the 18lh of 
Brumaire. R6al, a zealous revolutionist, but a man full of 
energy and character, possessed most of his confidence. All 
classes were impatient to see what Napoleon would do, and all 
parties courted him. The Society du Manige even offered to 
acknowledge him as chief, and to entrust the fortunes of the Re- 
public to him, if he would second their principles in other respects. 
Sidyes, who had the vote of Roger Ducos in the Directory, who 
BWayed the majority of the Ancients and influenced a minority 
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in the Council of Five IIiiii.liw 
head of the Government, cliaiig: 
111. wliich he deemed defective, 
which lie had by him in manusc 
Council of Five Hundred, wit 
head, were also strongly in hi 
Gohier hinted the eligibility of h 
the Army of Italy. Moulins and Goh er ere sincere in the 
plan they recommended, and trusted hat all u!d go well from 
the moment that Napoleon should once ore 1 ad the armies to 
victory. Barras knew better; he a aware that every thing 
went wrong, that the Republic wa s nk g a d t is broadly as- 
serted that a plan to restore the Bouibons through his means had 
miscarried by the merest accident, only a few weeks befure. 
Even Louis XVIII. turned his eyes on Buonaparte as a second 
General Monk, and wrote him a confidential letter, exhorting him 
to put his intentions in his favor into effect, not long after the 
overthrow of the Directory. 

In these circumstances Napoleon had the choice of several 
measures: 1st, To strengthen the existing Constitution and sup- 
port llie Directory, by becoming himself one of them. But the 
Directory and the existing Constitution had fallen into contempt, 
partly from external reverses, partly from wounds inflicted on 
itself; and besides, he conceived that a magistracy in several hands 
wanted the energy necessary in the circumstances of the times, 
to say nothing of his own personal views. 2nd, He might change 
the actual government, and seize on power by the aid of the So- 
d6l£ du Manage and the violent Republican party. In that way 
his triumph would be secure and easy. But he reasoned that 
these men atlaclied themselves to no leader, and would brook no 
control, that they would by incessant jealousy and cabal throw 
all into chaos and confusion again, and that either the same scenes 
of violence and extravagance would be acted over again, of which 
there had already been a satiety, or that he should be obliged to 
get rid of, and put down by the strong hand of power, the very 
persons who had raised him to it, and who had expected to share 
it with him. There was a treachery and want of decorum in 
tliia, to which he felt a repugnance j or rather he had no in- 
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cliiiali n l3 enter into anj compronii--e or conipiot with this party, 
but to wash Ills baniis ol them from ihe first a^s a preliminary and 
indispensable step 3J He mi^bt secure (he support oi Barras 
and his friends but they were men of prod gate character, and 
openly accused of emb zzling the public treasure Without strict 
integrity, it would ha\e been impossible to restore the finances or 
give energy to the mi.asures of givernment 4th Sieyes had a 
considerable party at his d sposal men of character and friends 
of liberiv on principle but possessed ol little ener^j intimidated 
hy the Manage and averse to popular violence Such ptersons 
might be made Useful afti.r the vi tory -ind Sieyes could be con- 
sidered in no sense as a dangerous rival But to side with this 
part) was to make eneirues of Barras and the Jacobins, who ab- 
horred Sieyes. 

On the 8th of Brumaire (October 30th) Napoleon dined with 
Barras and a few other persons, " The Republic is falling," said 
the Director ; "thing's can go no farther; a change must take 
place, and Hcdouville must be named President of the Republic, 
As to you. General, you intend to join the army ; and for my 
part, ill as I am, unpopular, and worn out, I am fit only to return 
!o private life." Napoleon looked slcdfastly at him, without re- 
plying a word. Genera! Hedouvillts was a man of tbe most or- 
dinary character. This conversation decided Napoleon ; and 
immediately after, he called on Sieyes to give him to understand 
that he had made up his mind to act with him, and it was settled 
thai the blow should be struck between the 15th and 20th of Bru- 
niaire. On returning to his own house, he found Talleyrand, 
Fouche, Rcederer, and Real there. He related to them, without 
any comment or without any expression of countenance which 
could betray his own opinion, what Barras had just said to biui. 
R^al and Fouche, who both had a regard for the Director, went 
to him to tax. him with his ill-timed dissimulation. The following 
morning at eight o'clock Barras came to Napoleon, who had not 
risen ; insisted on seeing him, said how imperfectly he had ex- 
plained himself the preceding evening, declared ihat be alone 
could save the Republic, and entreated him, if he had any project 
in agitation, to rely entirely on his cordial concurrence. But 
Napoleon, who had already taken his measures, replied that he 
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had nothing in view, that he was indisposed from fatigue and the 
change of climate, and put an end lo the interview. Gohier and 
Moulins came daily to Napoleon to consult him on military and 
civil business : with respecl 10 the first, he ofTered his opinions 
frankly, hm he declined interfering with the Jatier. 

The officers of the garrison of Paris, headed by Moreau, the 
adjutants of ihe National Guard, most of whom had been ap- 
pointed by him when he was General of the Army of the Inte- 
rior, wished to be presented to Napoleon : the 8th and 9th regi- 
ments of dragoons, who were old regiments of the Army of Italy, 
the 3Ist light-horse, who had taken a distinguished part on the 
13th of Vendemiaire against the Sections, wished him to appoint 
a day to review them : but the better to conceal his designs, he 
either deciined all these overtures or gave evasive answers to 
them. The citizens of Paris also complained of the General's 
keeping so close ; they went to the theatres and reviews in (he 
hope of seeing him, but he was not there. Nobody could account 
for this shyness. " It is now," they said, " a fortnight since his 
arrival " (an age lo the levity and short-sightedness of these peo- 
ple) " and as yet he has done nothing. Does he mean to behave 
as he did on his return from Italy, and leave the Republic to be 
still torn in pieces by contending factions 1" Bui Ihe decisive 
hour approached. 

On the 15th Sieyes and Buonaparte had an interview, at which 
they resolved on the measures for the 18lh. It was agreed that 
the Council of Ancients, availing itself of the 102d article of the 
Con;ititulion, should decree the removal of the Legislative Body 
to St. Cloud, and should appoint Napoleon Commander-in-Chief 
of the guard belonging lo il, of the troops of the military division 
oi Paris, and of the National Guard. This decree was !o be 
passed on the 18th, at seven o'clock in the morning ; at eight. 
Napoleon was to go to the Thuilleries, where the troops were 
to be assembled, and there to assume the command of the capi. 
tal. On the 17th he sent word to the otKcers of the garrison that 
he would receive them the next day, at six in the morning. As 
tnai liour might appear unseasonable, he feigned lieing about to 
set oif on a journey ; he gave the same invitation to the forty ad- 
jutants of the National Guard ; and he informed the three cav- 
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airy regintenls that !>e would review thetn in ihe Champs Elysies, 
on the same day (t!ie ISlli) at seven in the morning. He also in 
tinialed lo the Generals who had returned from Egypt with him, 
and lo all those on whose sentiments he could rely, that he should 
be glad to see them at that hour. Each thought that the invita- 
tion was addressed to himself alone, and supposed that Napoleon 
had some particular orders to give him; as it was known that 
Dubois-C ranee, the Miiiister-at-VVar, had laid the reports of the 
state of the army before him, and had adopted his advice on all 
that was to be done, as well on the frontiers of the Rhine as 
in Italy. 

Moreau, who had been at the dinner given by the Legislative 
Body, where Napoleon had for the first time become acquainted 
with him, having learnt from public report that a change was in 
agitation, assured the latter that he placed himself at his disposal, 
timt he had no wish to be admitted into any secrets, and that he 
required but an hour's notice, Macdonald, who happened to be 
at Paris, had made the saine tender of his services. At two 
o'clock in ihe morning, Napoleon let them know that he wished 
to see them at his house at seven o'clock, and on horseback. He 
did not apply to Augereau or Bemadotte, whom he knew to he 
hostile to his designs ; but Joseph Buonap-irte brought the latter, 
who however slipped away from llie cavalcade as it was on its 
way lo the Council of Ancients, and went to join the discontented 
members of the Manege. General Lefrbvre, who commanded 
the military division, was known to be wholly devoted to the Di- 
rectory ; Napoleon dispatched an aide-de-camp to dim at mid- 
night, desiring he would come to him at si.x o'clock. 

Kvery thing took place as it had been planned About seven 
in the morning the Council of Ancients assembltd undtr ihc presi- 
dency of Lemercier. Cornudel, Lebrun, and Farguts depicted 
in lively colors the distresses of the country and the dangers to 
which it was exposed from internal and external enemies Reg. 
nier, deputy from La Meurihe, then propospd the removal of the 
sittings of the Legislative Body to St, Cloud, and that Buonaparte 
should be invested with the command of the troops ; " under th» 
shelter of whose protecting arm," added the orator, " the Coun 
cils may proceed to discuss the changes which the public inicrw4 
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turn to the Directory ; but the latter, overcome by this appeal did 
not hesitate a moment. Napoleon then mounted on hoi'seback, and 
placed himself at the head of the Generals and officers and of fif- 
teen hundred horse, who had halted for him on the Boulevard at the 
cornerofthe Rue Mont-Blanc. He directed the Adjutants of the Na- 
tional Guard to return to their quarters, and beat the drums ; to make 
known the decree which they had just heard, and to announce that 
no orders were to be obeyed bul such as should emanate from him. 
Napoleon presented himself at the bar of the Council of An- 
its, attended by this imposing escort. He addressed the 
" You are the wisdom of the nation," he said ; " at 
this crisis it belongs to you to point out the measures which may 

* Tliis house wna well choaen. It ia up e. long nnrrow aveaue (in the 
Rue Chiintereine) with walU on both sides, where Buonaparte, if ueect bad 
been, Ciinlil have held out for a long time with n few hundred mea against 
all Paris 
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■ave the country. I come, surrounded by all the Generals, to 
promise you their support. I appoint General Lefebvre my lieu- 
tenant. I will faithfully fulfil the task with which you have en. 
trusted me. Let usnot look into the past for examples of what is now 
going on. Nothingin history resembles the end of the eighteenth 
century : nothing in the eighteenth century resembles the present 
moment." The troopa were mustered at the Thuilleries: Napo- 
leon reviewed them amidst the unanimous acclamations of both 
citizens and soldiers. He gave the command of the troops which 
were to guard the Legislative Body to General Lannes ; and lo 
Murat the command of those sent forward to St. Cloud, He 
deputed Moreau to guard the Luxembourg with 500 soldiers of 
the 86th regiment, whom he placed under his orders ; but at the 
moment of setting off the men refused lo march from their want of 
confidence iu Moreau, and Buonaparte was obliged to harangue 
them before they would obey. The news that Napoleon was at the 
Thuilleries, and that he was invested with the supreme command, 
flew like lightning through the capital. The people flocked in 
crowds to see him or to otfer him their services. The decree of 
the Council of Ancients and an address from Buonaparte to (he 
citizens and to the soldiers were everywhere posted up on (he 
walls of Paris. He called on the former to rally round the Legis- 
lative Body as the only means of ensuring union and confidence, 
and he assured the latter that " liberty, victory, and peace would 
soon reinstate the Republic, which had been ill-governed for two 
years, in the rank which she held in Europe, and from which im- 
becility and treachery were alone capable of degrading her." 
The greatest agitation and uneettainly prevailed in Paris, The 
friends of liberty expresijed their apprehension of the ultimate de- 
signs of Buonaparte, in whom they saw a future Ca;sar or Crom- 
well; but were answered by his partisans in the words of the 
General himself, who designated the parts they had plaved as 
" bad parts, parts worn out, unworthy of a man of sense, even if 
&e,y were jwt so of a man of honor. It would be nothing less (Ann 
a sacrilegious ambition thai would attempt any such enterprise Oii 
that of overturning a representative government in the age of light 
and liberty. He must be a madman who should, in mere uxmlmt 
ness of heart, lose the wager of the Republic against royalty, aftf 
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having mainlained it tMfJt gome ghry and at some mi'." These 
words might be supposed to convict ilie person to whom they are 
altribiited of Ihe rankest hypocrisy, if the heart were not deceit- 
ful above nil things, or if if were not true thai men often dare not 
avow their intentions to themselves till they are ripe for execution, 
or scarcely know what they are till they have been crowned with 
success. The reproaches he addressed Co BeJlot, BaiTas's Secre. 
tary, were more in character, more consonant with his past ser- 
vices and future designs : " What have you done with that France 
which 1 left you so splendid ? I left you peace, and I find you at 
war : I left you victory, and I find defeats : I left you the spoils 
of Italy, and I find everywhere oppression and misery. What 
liave you done with a hundred thousand Frenchmen whom I 
knew, all of them my companions in glory ? They are dead. 
This slate of things cannot last ; in three years it would lead us 
to destruction. According to some, we shall al! be shortly ene- 
mies to the Republic — we who have preserved it by our efforts 
and our courage. We have no occasion for belter patriots than 
the brave men who have shed their blood in its defence !" Napo- 
leon now sent an aide-de-camp to the Guards of the Directory, for 
the purpose of communicating (he decree to them, and enjoining 
them to receive no orders but from him. The Guards sounded to 
horse; ihe commanding officer consulted the soldiers, who an- 
swered with shouts of joy. At this very moment an order from 
the Directory arrived, contrary to that of Napoleon ; but the sol- 
diers, obeying no orders but his, marched to join him. Sieyes 
and Roger Ducos had been ever since the morning at the Thuil- 
lerics. It is said that Barras, on seeing Sieyes mount his horse, 
was much amused at the awkwardness of the unpractised eques- 
trian, little suspecting the event of this day's proceedings. Being 
shortly after apprised of the decree, Barras consulted with Gohier 
and Moulins, the latter of whom proposed to send a battalion to 
sur found Buonaparte's house ; but finding no means of executing 
their threats, as their own Guards had deserted them, both Gohier 
(ind Moulins went to the Thuilleries and gave in their resignation, 
as Sieyes and Roger Ducos had already done. Talleyrand 
hastened to inform Barras of what had just taken place, and 
having done the s^me, he was removed under a guard of honor 
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tlie h 1 A Th es, Si^yea 

prop dlthfyp plld fhpp n should 
be a d Tl mm d d oo m 1 f caution 

or of f b 1 h d N p 1 f 1 h f ards had 

reaso h k S y h I as h g that the 

appointment of three Provisional Consuls was agreed upon, as well 
as the adjournment of the Councils for three months. Their seve- 
ral parts were also assigned to the leaders in the Two Councils for 
the next day. 

On the 19th the Deputies met at St. Cloud. Sigyes and Du- 
cos accompanied Buonaparte to this new field of battle, to assist 
him with their encouragement or advice ; and Sieyes remained 
during the whole day in hia carnage at the gate of Si. Cloud, 
prepared to act as circumstances should require The Orangery 
was allotted to the council of Five Hundred, and the Gallery of 
Mars to that of the Ancients , the apartments since known by 
the name of the Saloon of the Princes and the Empress's Cabinet 
were prepared for Napoleon and his staff Though the workmen 
had been busily employed the whole of the preccdmg day, it was 
two o'clock before the place assigned to the Council of Five 
Hundred could he got ready. This dclaj produced wme mur. 
muring and inconveniences. The deputies who had been on the 
spot since noon, formed groups in the garden, grew warm and ani- 
mated, and encouraged one another in their opposition to the new 
measures. The General-in-Chief traversed the courts and the 
apartments, and giving way lo the ill-disguised impatience of hia 
character, was heard to declare, " I will have no more factions, 
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all tiiat must cease absolutely !" more in the authoritative tone 
of tlie master han of t! e ser a I of 1 e s a e 

As soon as the s t gs opened 1 ch 1 ev (i (1 o the sound of 
music play n^ t e M rse 11 s Em le L aud o e of the Five 
Hundred asce ded I e tr bu e pi ted al ng colors the 
dangers if I e count } and proposed I anks to I e Council of 
Ancients fo he measures of publ c afe v h ch I had taken, at 
the same time inviting them by message lo explain themselves 
more fully on the means of saving the Republic. This motion 
became the signal for the most violent tumult; from all sides of 
the hall loud cries of disapprobation were directed against Gau- 
din: the speaker in the confusion was hurled violently to the 
bottom of the tribune. The ferment was excessive. The repub- 
lican party surrounded the tribune and the chair where Lucien 
Buonaparte presided. Cabanis, Bonlay de la Meurthe, Chazal, 
Gaudin, Clienier, and others who were chiefly concerned in the 
success of ihe day, grew pale and uneasy in their seats. After 
a long and violent uproar, during wiiich no one could make him- 
self heard, silence was restored for a moment, and Delbred pro- 
posed to renew the oath to the Constitution of the year III The 
Cliamber from ihis proceeded to tl e Appel J\otaiiuil each mem- 
ber by turns answermg to his name and givmg his ^ote at the 
&ame time Durmg the Apje! No mal reports f what was 
pass ng reached the capital The leaJera f the Soci^li du 
Manage the truoteuaes were all in mot on J urdin and Au- 
gereau «ho hal hitherto kept out ol the wa\ bel eving Napo- 
leon 1 st hastened to St Cloul Auge eau dra v ng him aside, 
sad Well here >oii are in a fi le stual n Remember 

Arcole, replied Napoleon , matters then appeared much worse. 
Tiike my advice, and remain quiet for half an hour, and you will 
see things take a different turn," 

Tlie Assembly appeared to declare itself with so much unanim- 
ity, that no deputy durst refuse to swear fidelity to the Conslitu- 
lion, which would have been capita! in the circumstances : even 
Lucien was compelled to fake the oath. Shouts and cries of ap- 
probation were heard throughout the Chamber. Many members 
in taking the oath, added observations which might have a dan- 
gerous influence on the troops. No time was to be lost. Na- 
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jKiIeon crossed the Saloon of Mars, entered the Council of Ancients, 
anil placed himself at the bar, opposite to the President. Every 
thing would be to bo dreaded, should the latter Assembly which 
was favorably inclined to liim, catch by infection the tone of the 
Council of Five Hundred. " Representatives of the People," he 
said, " you are here in no ordinary circumstances ; you stand on a 
volcano. Yesterday 1 was living in privacy, when you sent for 
me to notify to me the decree of the removal of the Councils, and 
to charge me to sec it executed, I instantly collected around me 
my companions in arms ; we have flown to your succor. But to 
day I am loaded with calumnies; they talk of Ctesar, of Crom- 
well, of a military despotism. If I had wished to oppress the li- 
berties of my country, I should nol have listened lo the orders 
which you have given me : nor should I have needed to receive 
this authority at your hands. More than once (and under the 
most favorable circumstances) have ] been called upon to assume 
the sovereign power. After our triumphs in Italy, I was invited 
lo it by the voice of my comrades, of those brave men who have 
been so ill-used since. But I declined doing so, because I did 
not think my interference required by the situation of the country, 
i swear lo you. Representatives of the People, the country has no 
more zealous defender than myself; but it is to you that it must 
look for safety. Danger presses, and disasters come thick upon 
us. The minister of Police has just informed me that several 
fortified places have fallen into the hands of the Chouana. There 
is no longer a Government ; four of the Directors have tendered 
their resignation; the fifih (Barras) is undoT surveillance. The 
Council of Five Hundred is divided, and influenced by agitators 
and turbulent men, who would bring back the time of revolution- 
ary tribunals, and who are now sending out emissaries to instigate 
Paris to revolt. Fear not, Representatives, these criminal pro- 
jects ; surrounded by my brethren in arms, 1 shall find means to 
protect you from their violence, I desire nothing for myself, but 
that you would save the Republic ; and as you cannot make the 
Constitution, abused as it has been, respected, that you would at 
least preserve the foundation on which it rests, liberty and equal- 
ity. You have only to speak the word, and your orders shall be 
[ibeyed. And you, brave grenadiers, whose caps I observe at the 
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doors of this hall, wliom I liave ao often led to victory against tlia 
satellites of kings, I wlio am now accused of being hostile to liberty, 
say, did I ever break my word to you, when in the camp, in the 
midst of privations, I promised you victory and plenty, and when 
at your head I led you from conquest to conquest? Now say, 
was it for my own aggrandizement, or for the interest of tlie Re- 
public? And let those who talk of outlawing me, beware how 
they draw that condemnation on themselves. Should some oratur 
in foreign pay propose such a measure, I should appeal to you, 
my friends, and lo my own good fortune." 

The General-in-Chief in thus appealing to his men, spoke with 
evident emotion; and the grenadiers, waving their caps and 
brandishing their arms in the air, with one accord testified iheir 
assent. Upon this Lingei, one of the most resolute members, 
rose and said : " General, we applaud what you say ; swear then 
with us obedience to (he Constitution of the year III, which can 
alone save the Republic." This proposition took the Counci! by 
surprise, and Buonaparte was for a moment disconcerted by it ; 
but he recovered himself presently, and said : " The Constitution 
of the year III. ? you have it no longer. You violated it on the 
19th of FrucCidor ; you violated it on the 20th of Floreal ; you 
violated it on the 30tli of Prairial. The Constitution is a mockery 
invoked by all parties, and infringed by thera all in turn. It can- 
not be effectively appealed to, since it has the respect of no per. 
son. The Constitution once violated, it is necessary to have re. 
course to a new compact, to other guarantees." The Council ap- 
plauded the reproaches which Buonaparte thus threw out against 
il, and rose in sign of approbation Cornudel and Regmer spoke 
warmly to the same effect A member ol the opposition paity 
denounced the General as the only conspirator aijdinst public 
liberty. Napoleon interrupted the orator, by declaring that he 
was in the secret of every parly, and that all de-piscd the Consti- 
tution of the year III, alike, the only difference being that some 
desired ba have a moderate Republic, in which all the national in- 
terests and all property should be respected, while others wanted 
a revolutionary government, with a renewal of all the disorders 
they had gone through. At this moment Napoleon was informed 
that the Nominal Appeal was terminated in the Council of Five 
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Hundred, and that tliey were endeavoring to force the President 
Lucien to put the outlawry of his hrother to the vote. Napoleon 
immediately hastened to the Five Hundred, entered the Chamber 
with his hat off", and ordered the officers and soldiers who accom- 
panied him to wait at the door ; he was deairous to present him- 
self at the bar, to rally his party, which was numerous, but which 
had lost all unity and resolution. When Napoleon had advanced 
alone across one-third of the Orangery, two or three hundred mem- 
bers suddenly rose, crying, " Death to the tyrant ! Pown with 
the Dictator !" Several members advanced to meet him, and 
Bigonet, seizing him by the arm, said, " What are you thinking of, 
rash man ? Withdraw ; you profane the sanctuary of the laws." 
Buonaparte stopped, and turned round : and the grenadiers, seeing 
what was passing, rushed forward and forced him out of the 
chamber. In the confusion one of them, named Thome, was 
slightly wounded by the thrust of a dagger. 

The absence of the Genera! did not restore quiet. All the 
members spoke at once, every one proposed some measure of pub. 
lie safety and defence. They loaded Lucien Buonaparte with re- 
proaches ; the latter justified his brother, but with hesitation. He 
at length succeeded in mounting the tribune, and appealed to the 
Council to judge his brother with less rigor. He assured them 
that he entertained no designs contrary to liberty — he recalled bis 
services. But several voices cried out, " He has forfeited all his 
claims :" the tumult became more violent than ever, and they de- 
manded the outlawiy of General Buonaparte, " What!" ex- 
claimed Lucien, " do you wish me to pronounce the sentence of 
outlawry against my brother, the saviour of his country ! of him 
whose very name makes kings tremble V — " Yes, yes, it is the re- 
ward of tyrants." It was then proposed and put to the vote in 
the midst of all this disorder, that the Council should be declared 
permanent, and should repair instantly to its place of meeting in 
Paris ; that the troops assembled at Si, Cloud should be con- 
sidered as forming part of the guard of the Legislative Body, 
and the command given to General Bernadotte. Lucien, con- 
founded by so many propositions, and by the vote of outlawry 
which he thought was adopted among the rest, quitted the chair, 
mounted the tribune, and called out in a state of the greatest agi. 
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tation, " Since I can no longer obtain a hearing in this assembly, 
I lay aside with tlie deep t'oeling of insulted dignity the symbols 
of the popular mi^istracy." Saying this, he stripped himself of 
hia cloak and his President's scarf. 

Meanwhile, Buonaparte had some difficulty, on coming out of 
the Council of Five Hundred, in recovering from his embarrass- 
ment. Little accustomed to scenes of popular violence, he hiid 
been a good deal staggered. This is easily understood, for no 
man has more than one kind of courage, namely, in those things 
in which he is accustomed to feel his power and see his way 
clearly. Kven our habitual confidence and success in other 
things operate as a drawback rather than otherwise, for we are 
the more struck with the contrast and the want of our usual re- 
sources, and exaggerate every trifling impediment into a serious 
objection. His officers formed a circle round him; and Sieyes, 
more seasoned to revolutionary storms, sent to advise the instant em- 
ployment of force. General Lefebvre directly received orders to 
bring off Lucien from the Council. A detachment of soldiers en- 
tered the hall, advanced towards the chair, of which Lucicn had 
again taken possession, enclosed him in their ranks, and saying, " It 
is your brother's orders" (for he was at first surprised at their ap- 
pearance,) returned with him in triumph into the midst of the 
troops. As soon as Lucien was at liberty, he got on horseback 
by the side of his brother, and though stripped of his legal title, 
still harangued the troops as President. He declared that the 
majority of the Five Hundred were intimidated and prevented 
from coming to any regular deliberation by a handful of assassins. 
Raising his powerful voice, he exclaimed, " General, and you sol- 
diers, and alt you who are citizens, yon will recognize as legisla. 
tors of France only those who are willing to follow me. As to 
those who shall remain in the Orangery, let them he expelled by 
force. Those banditti, armed with poniards, are no longer the 
Ite present at ives of the people !" After this furious philippic, 
Buonaparte took up the discourse : " Soldiers," he said, " I have 
led you to victory ; may I rely upon you ?" — " Yes, yes ; long 
live our General !" " Soldiers, there was reason to believe that 
the Council of Five Hundred would save the country ; on the 
contrary, it is given up to dissensions within itself; turbulent and 
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designing men are trying to direct all its rage against me. Sol- 
diera, can I rely on you ?" — " Yes, yes !" " Well, then, 1 
am about to bring them to reason :" and so saying, he gave 
orders to some superior officers about him to clear the Hall of the 
Five Hundred. 

The Council, after the departure of Lucien, was given up to 
the most cruel anxiety and most lamentable indec'sion. Some 
members proposed to return lo Paris in a body, and throw them- 
selves on the protection of the people ; others were for wailing 
the issue and setting at defiance the violence with which they 
were threatened. While these discussions were going on, a troop 
of grenadiers entered the hall, proceeded slowly up it, and the 
officers commanding il notified to the Council the order to disperse 
itself. The deputy Prudhon reminded the officer and the soldiers 
of ihe respect duo to the Representatives of the People ; General 
Jourdao also pointed out the enormity of their present proceedino-. 
The troops hesitated a little, but a reinforcement entered in close 
column with General Loclerc at its head, who said aloud, " In the 
name of General Buonaparte, the legislative corps is dissolved ; 
let all good citizens retire. Grenadiers, forward !" Cries of in- 
dignation rose from all parts of the hall, but they were stifled by 
the sound of the drums. The grenadiers advanced, occupyini' 
the whole width of the Orangery, slowly and presenting bayonets. 
They thus drove the Legislative body before them, who withdrew 
amidst cries of Lojtg live the RcpubUe ! At half-past five o'clock, 
19th of Brumaire (10th of November), there was no longer any 
representation of the people. 

About one hundred deputies of the Council of Five Hundred 
rallied and joined the Council of Ancients, who had witnessed the 
foregoing scene of military violence with some uneasiness, but were 
soon salisfied with the explanations that were given. At (ileven at 
night the two Councils re-assembled ; and two Committees were 
appointed to report upon the state of the Republic. On the mo- 
tion of Berenger, thanks to Napoleon and the troops were carried. 
Boulay de la Meurthe in the Five Hundred, and Villetard in the 
Ancients, stated the situation of the country and the measures 
necessary lo be taken. The law of Ihe 19th of Brumaire was 
passed, which adjourned the Councils to the 1st of Ventoae fol- 
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lowing ; and aulliorized Iwo Comniiitees of twotity-five members 
each to represent (lie Councils ad interim. These CommiUees 
were also instructed to prepare a civil code. A Pro\ isional Con- 
sular Commission, consialing of Sieyes, R<^er Ducos, and Napo- 
leon, was charged wiiii the executive power. The Provisional 
Consuls repaired on the 20th at two in the morning to the Cham- 
ber of the Orangery, where the Councils were then silting. Lu- 
cien, as President, addressed them in these words : " Citizen Con- 
suls, the greatest peojile on earth entrusts its fale lo you. Three 
months hence, your measures must pass the ordeal of public 
opinion. The welfare of thirty millions of men, internal quiet, the 
wants of Ihe armies, peace — such are to be the objects of your 
cares. Doubtless, courage and devotion lo your duties are requi. 
site in taking upon you functions so important ; but the confidence 
of our people and warriors is with you, and the Legislative Body 
is convinced that your hearts are wholly with the country. Citi- 
zen Consuls, we have previously to adjourning taken the oath, 
which you will repeat in the midsl of us ; the sacred oat!: of 
fidelity to the sovereignty of the people, lo the French Republic 
one and indivisible, to liberty, to equality, and to the representa- 
tive system." The Assembly separated, and the Consuls re- 
turned to Paris to the Palace of the Luxembourg, Thus was the 
Revolution of the 18th Brumaire effected without blood, but not 
without violence or falsehood. 

At nine o'clock in the evening of the 19th, the news had spread 
from St. Cloud throughout Paris ; and the following proclamation, 
signed by Buonaparte, was read by torchlight, 

"Citizens! On my return to Paris I found discord pervading 
every department of Government, and only this single truth unan- 
imously agreed on — that the Constitution was half-destroyed, 
and no longer capable of maintaining our liberties. Every 
party by turns applied to me, entrusted me with its designs, dis- 
closed its secrets, and solicited my support. I refused to be- 
come the head of any faction. The Council of Ancients called 
ou me. I answered the appeal. A plan for a general reform 
had been devised by men in whom the nation is accustomed to 
Dehold the defenders of liberty, of justice, and of property : this 
plan demanded calm, free, and impartial examination, unfettered 
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by influence or fear. The Council of Ancients llierefore Jeter, 
mined upon the removal of the Legislative Body to St. Cloud. It 
entrusted mc with the disposal of the force necessary for the main- 
tenance of its independence. I deemed it due from me to my fel- 
low-cilizens, to the soldiers who are laying down their lives in our 
ranks, lo the glory purchased by their blood, to accept ihe com- 
mand. The Councils met at St. Cloud, the troops of the Repub- 
lic guaranteed safety without ; but assassins spread terror within. 
Tiieplanswhichwere to have been brought forward were withheld; 
the majority of the Assembly was disorganized ; the most intrepid 
speakers were disconcerted ; and the inutility of any sober proposi- 
tion became but too evident. Indignant and grieved, I hastened to 
the Council of Ancients; 1 entreated it to allow me to carry iis de- 
signs for the public good into execution, I urged the misfortunes of 
the country which had suggested them. The Council seconded my 
views by new testimonies of unabated confidence. I then offered 
myself to the chamber of Five Hundred — alone, unarmed, my 
head uncovered, as I had been received bv the Ancients » ith so 
much approbation Instantly the daggers which had menaced 
the deputies were raised aguin',t their dpfcnder Tttentj assas- 
sins rushed upon me, aiming at mv brrait The grenadiers of 
the Legislative Both whom I had left at the door of llie Cham, 
ber, hastily interposed between these murderers and mjself One 
of these bravo fellows (Thome) received a thrust with a dagger, 
which pierced through his clothes They carried me off, and 
at ihe instant thev were doing so, cuts were heaid, demanding 
the outlawry of him who was at that very time tlie defender 
of tiie law. They crowded round the President, threatening 
him with arms m their hands, and requirmg htm to pronounce 
the outlawry. Apprised of this, I gave directions for rescuing 
him from tlicir fury, and ten grenadiers of the Legislative Body 
charged into the Chamber and cleared it Tlie factious parties, 
intimidated, dispersed, and fled. The majority, relieved from 
their violence, returned freely and peaceably into the Chamber, 
lisiened lo the proposals made lo them ; and on due deliberation, 
framed the wholesome resolutions which are about to become the 
new and provisional law of the Republic. Frenchmen! you will 
doubtless recognize in my conduct the zeal of a soldier of liberty. 
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oj' a citizen devoted lo tlie republic. The priiiciplcsoiiwhicli se- 
cuntv, liberti, am! prnptrij dtp ml, aie reitored lo iheir due 
preponderance by the dispersion of thos^ tnUious men who tyian. 
niztd o\ei the CounciU and who though the^ hiie been pn 
vented fiom becoming ibe most liatiful of men, are ne\erthe]e=s 
ihe mDst wretched ' 

This pioclamation is one of those things in which Buonaparte 
appears in the mobt unfavoiable light, and which have affud^d 
tliF" greatest handle to his enemies It is a tissue of glann^ niis- 
K presentations or paltry and il! disguised subterfugts It belr^\a 
wthir a panic fear unworthy of a brave man, or a gratuitous and 
barefaced hvpocrisv unworthy of an honest one If his conduct 
was called for by stiong necessilv, let it be justified on that 
ground , it it had only ambition to plead, let it be justified by 
Its success , and not in either case by a multiplicition of iir 
drawn dagjers and w imini^h apprehensions, winch are beneath 
the dignity of public aflairs and seem more like a parody on Fal 
stair's ten men in bucknm than a part of serious history. 
There is notiung thit postent) forgive so unwillingly as a lie. 
ThcU is ppculiarly then afliir The actual evil may have passed 
awav, but the insult to the understanding remains, and the at- 
tempt to tike from us the means of coming to a right judgment 
causes a Iresh resentment e^ery time it is thought of. Buona- 
parte appears to haie been haunted by a preposterous and fever- 
ish dread of the Jacibms and this dread showed itself not 
merely in descnptions an 1 lenunciat ions, but in a very unwar. 
rantatile behavior loward'5 them soon after, in the business of the 
Infoi'nai Machine W hy take such pains or make so great a 
merit of pre\enting this party from declaring tke country in dan- 
ger a little before this period ' Whatever use they might have 
made of sucli a declaratu n they were so far at leasl right in 
thinking some strong measures and a change of system neces- 
sary ; fjr Buinapirle himself resorted lo the strongest of all 
measures the o\erthrow of the Government, on the plea of the 
dangers and distiesses of the country. How then could he con- 
sistently blame then re-isomngs or their object, though lie might 
disapprove of the mode of carrying that object into effect, or of 
the eytnnt to which Ibey might push it ? They were in fact the 
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only men of active and energelic cimracter opposed to him L'. the 
career of power and popularity ; and besides, he might be dia 
gusted with the excesses they had already committed and which 
might be renewed, and which appeared to have so little tendency 
to strengthen their cause. He preferred his weapons to theirs, 
not less from inste than policy. A battle gained was a new pillar 
or trophy added lo the Temple of Liberty : a civil massacre only 
turned it into a shambles slippery with blood, where it was unsafe 
to stand and disagreeable lo enter. There was certainly some- 
thing repulsive and sickening in the disproportion between the 
violence of the means and the stability of the end produced by 
these men. Theirs was only an extreme remedy, which was to be 
avoided as long as possible. Another reign of terror, followed by 
another reaction {its natural consequence), could hardly have failed 
to lead, by a revolting gradation, lo the return of the ancient r£- 
gime. Buonaparte had no such ground of objection to Sifiyes's party, 
who were neither men of active habits nor of strong passions, and 
whose (iiie-sp n co d be a y made to give way to cir. 

cumsiances, a d h p p ns pierced by the sword. 

They were th rf p h n ases are more intent upon 

forming specu han n g them, and who, thouira 

they may be t b ne oc a seldom formidable rivals. 

There was a lb d part wh h B p rte had to keep at bay, that 
of the royalis d p a d it was his triumph over 

this, and his fi d d rm n lo contend against il, re- 

doubling blow b d on victories, that secured 

him the co-op d ood w of the great body of the 

slate and of 1 m f liberty. If the Revohi- 

llon had bee fi d ablished without him, and 

he had erased d n d h v fabric, lo raise his own 

power upon th u h h w d have been entitled to the 

execration of d m d would have received the 

thanks of its hereditary enemies r but tlie bwiHing had already 
been endangered and nodded to its fall, had been defaced and 
broken in pieces by internal discord and by foreign war ; and the 
irch of power and ambition ihat he reared stood on ground for. 
feited over and over again to humanity ; the laurels that he 
won, and the wreathed diadem he wore, were for having during 
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PROVISIONAL CONSULS. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



On the morning of the 11th of November 1799 the new Con- 
suls held their first sittings. Buonaparte took the chair and Maret 
was appointed Secretary, in the room of Legarde, who liad held 
that situation under the Directory. Maret, a native of Dijon, who 
afterwards figured as Duke of Bassano and was jjrcatlv attached 
to Napoleon, was a man of mdd mcinnErs and of considerable 
ability. He wa'i attached to the early principles of the Revolu- 
tion, but had fled during the reign of Robespierre, and was ar- 
rested by the \u->trian» with StmonMilg as he crossed Lombardy 
on his way to Venice Afttr the 9th ol Tliermidor (which put 
an end to the power of Robespierre) he was exchanged for 
Madame, the daughter of Louis XVI., then a prisoner in the 
Temple. 

The first sitt ng of he C suls lasted several hours. Sieves 
had not been il out hope that N'ipoleon would interfere only 
with military matters and wo Id lea e the regulation of civil af- 
fairs to him ; and he wis i uch surpr sed when he found that 
Napoleon had formed "settled opm on on policy, finance, and ju- 
risprudence, and n al ort on all the branches of administration ; 
that he supported his arguments with clearness, and was not easily 
turned from his purpose. In the evening, on returning home, he 
said aloud in the presence of Chazal, Talleyrand, Boulay, Rcederer, 
Cabanis, and others, " Gentlemen, you have a master : Napoleon 
will do all, and can do all without your assistance. In our situa- 
tion, it is better to submit than to encour^e dissensions which 
must end in certain ruin," 

The first act of Government was the new-modelling of the Min- 
istry. Dubois de Crance was Minister- at- War, but was so littlo 
fitted for or attentive to his office, that he could not furnish the 
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Consuls with a single report on tlio "tato of the Army. Berthier 
was appointed in his stead, who was a month before he could col- 
lect materials for drawing up a proper report. When Dubois do 
Crance was asked, " You pay the army ; j ou can surely give us 
a return of the pay?" the answer was, "We don't pay it." 
"You victual the army; let us have the returns of the viotualing- 
office ?" — " We don't victual it." " You clothe the army ; let U9 
see the statement of the clothing 1" — "We don't clothe it.' 
The army at home wnis paid by robbing the treasury ; abroad, it 
was subsisted and clothed by means of requisitions, and the War. 
office exercised no kind of control. The army in Holland, which 
had just repulsed the English, was in good condition, as the 
Dutch according to treaty, had to supply all its wants. But those 
of the Rhine, of Switzerland, and Italy were in a state of lamen- 
table privation and of the greatest insubordination. As soon as 
the reform of the War-Department was eifceted discipline was 
easily restored. The post of Minister of Finance was liold by 
Robert Lindet, who had t^en a member of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety under Robespierre, an honest man, and accounted an 
able financier at a lime when the true Minister of Finance was 
the printer of the assignats. Lindct was succeeded by Gaudin, 
afterwards Duke of Gaeta, who had been long employed in that 
de[(artment. The treasury was empty ; there was not where- 
withal to dispatch a courier in it. Nothing came into it but 
cheques, bills, notes, schedules, and paper of all kinds, on which 
the receipts of the army had been consumed by anlicipftlion. The 
contractors being paid in drafts themselves, drew directly on the 
receivers, as fast as any thing came into their hands ; and j'et 
they did no service. The rate of interest was at six per cent. 
Every source of supply was dried up; credit was in a great 
measure annihilated ; all was disorder, waste and destruction. 
The new minister, Gaudin, adopted measures which put a stop to 
these abuses and restored confidence. He suppressed the com- 
pulsory loan, which had produced as bad an effect on property as 
that which the law of hostages had produced on the liberty and 
safety of the people ; raised twenty-four millions of livres on the 
sale of the domains of the House of Orange, which France had 
reserved to itself by the treaty of the Hague; made a saving o.*" 
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two millions yearly in the collection of the direct imjwsls ; crea. 
led a retleinption-fund, in which tiie receivers of laxes were obliged 
to deposite a twentieth part of their receipts; and put the forest- 
'ands under the l>est regulation, from which, when property man- 
aged, the Republic was entitled to receive forty millions of livres 
a year. Such was the patriotic zeal and conscientious integrity 
of the new minister, that he would not go to bed or sleep a single 
night, after he had received the portfolio of finance, till he hud 
devised a scheme for abolishing some of the most glaring abuses 
:n his department. All that he did or proposed at this early pe- 
riod, he strengthened and perfected during fifteen years of an 
able administration. He never had occasion to withdraw any of 
his measures, because his knowledge was practical, the fruit of 
long and attentive ex(>erience. 

Cambaceres retained the administration of Justice, and Rein- 
hard that of Foreign Affairs. Talleyrand was still unpopular, 
particularly on aeeoimt of his conduct in regard to America ; 
and besides, till the Government was established and put into an 
imposing attitude, it was not the time for him to come forward as 
a negociator, or to play his cards to advantage. Bourdon res g ed 
the Admiralty to Forfait, a native of Normandy h a g eat 
reputation as a naval architect, but who turned out a re pro 
jector. The Consuls also found they had been n ake ap 
pointing Laplace to succeed Quinette as MinisTe of he I e o 
This great geometrician proved totally inadequate o e pos ha 
was assigned him : he sought for subtleties in the most comrnon 
things, looked at every question in a problematical point of view, 
and carried the doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter into 
the business of the stale. Hitherto the ofiicial appointments made 
by the Consuls had been unanimous ; their first difference of 
opinion arose with respect to the Minister of Police. Fouche 
had the character of being sanguinary, venal, insincere. Sieyes 
detested him, and considered the Government as insecure while 
he presided over the Police. Napoleon wished to retain him, and 
remarked that with all his faults, he had been serviceable to the 
Republic, " We are creating a new era," he said ; " in the past 
we must remember only the good, and forget thu e\il. Time, 
habits of business, and reflection have formed man\ able men ana 
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services to Ihe country in every department, whether of peace or 

The new Government, in spite of its activity and altention to 
the public interest, had still many enemies to contend with. 
When we do not acknowledge the right to power, the abuse of it 
is the only thing that can reconcile us to it. Wise or salutary 
measures in that case irritate our dislike and opposition, by ren- 
dering it hopeless. Insurrections broke out in La Vendue, Lan- 
guedoc and the Netlierlands. The royalist party, which for many 
months had been gaining strength, was severely mortified at a 
change that threatened to crush all their expectations. The 
anarchists and defeated members of the Manage kept Sieyes in 
continual alarm, who once came in the greatest agitation and 
awoke Napoleon at three in the morning, to tell him of some plot 
of which the Police had just informed him. " Let them come," 
replied the latter ; " in war as well as in love we must come to 
close quarters to make an end of it. It may as well be settled 
one day as another," The law of the 19th of Brumaire had en- 
joined the Government to provide measures for restoring the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Pifiy-five members had been expelled from the 
Legislative Body ; and as they did not desist from their machina- 
tions and refused to quit Paris, they with some other party-leaders 
were sentenced to banishment, thirty-seven to Guiana, and twenty- 
wo to the island of Oleron. This decree, which was thought too 
.fiolent at the time, had the effect of dispersing 
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but was merely hcl 1 in lirrorem o\cr them Civ a wliile, and was 
never carried intjevtcution By Je^ieesllie people feUossiired; 
aliiresses cama pouring m fijiii every quarter; and I he Govern. 
meat, confident of its increasing strength, did all in its power to 
mitigate the rage of parties and close up old wounds. The law 
I'f hostages, which had been paistd in July 1799, and by means 
tif which great rumbers of individuals bad been thrown into 
prison, as the relations of emigrants and persons bearing arms 
against the Republic, was repealed During the ascendency of 
■.he Theophilanlhropists (such was the power of intolerance and 
the narrowness of party spirit) little attention was paid to the dis 
tinction between refrai,torv priests and those nhj hid subm tted 
to ihe oaths; some had been sent to the lale of Rbe sjme to 
Guiana, some into foieiirn countries and others languished in 
prison. It was agreed upon as a principle bv the PioMsonal 
Government, that conscience was not amenable to ihe law, and 
that the right of the sovereign extended no farther than to the ex- 
action of obedience and fidelity. 

Napoleon, who had had occasion to see and reflect much on 
religious questions and on the subject of toleration both in Italy 
and Egypt, lost no time in putting a stop to this species of perse- 
cution, no longer called for by the circumstances of the times. It 
was decreed that every priest banished or imprisoned, who would 
take an oath of fidelity to the established Government, should 
immediately be restored to his liberty. Within a short time after 
the passing of the law, more than tw enty thousand persons of this 
class returned to their families. Only a few of the most bigotted 
or ignorant persisted in their obstinacy and remained va exile. 
At this period aho, the law of the decades was repealed, the 
churches were again opened to public worship, and pensions 
were granted to persons of both sexea under religious vows, who 
took the oath of fidelity to the Government. , Nothing is more 
difficult than to draw the line in such cases, or to know where to 
stop in the nice interval between true liberality and officious in- 
terference. Thus the allowing persons of both sexes to devote 
themselves to monastic vows, if their conscience pricks them, 
and they so choose it, is a dictate of the true principles of tolerar 
tion, it is their afEiiir, and no business of the Government ; but 
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erasure of the members of tlie Constifuent Assembly, who bad 
formally acknowledged the sovereignty of the people, from the 
list of emigrants, occasioned great uneasiness. " The emigrants," 
it was said, " will return in crowds ; the royalist parly will raise 
its head, as it did in Fruetidor ; the republicans will be massa- 
cred." In virtue of this law, the excellent and blameless La 
Fayette, Latour-Maubourg, and Bureau de Puzy relumed to 
France and to the peaceful enjoyment of their property, which 
had not been alienated. It was nt least worth while to excite 
some alarm, and even to run some risk for the purpose of restor- 
ing a man like La Fayette to his country, who, in the dungeons 
of Olmulz, only longed to know the success of the cause of 
liberty, which was kept concealed from him ; and whose only 
thought since seems to be whether any good can be done for the 
(lauso of mankind. 

It had happened some years before, that a vessel which had 
"eft England for La Vendee, having on board nine persons be- 
longing to some of the oldest families of France — 'J'almonts, 
Montniorencies, and Choiseuls, hod been wrecked on the coast 
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of Palais These pisiwiigers were emigrants they weie ar 
rested ■uid fiom that time had bpen dragged from piison to prison, 
from tribunal to tribunal without having then fate lirc ded 
The r arrival in France was not a lolunlar^ act , but thev were 
se 7ed on account of their supposed place of destination Thei 
affirmed indeed thai they we le on ihcir waj to Ind a but [h** 
\easel and its stores proved that they weie going to La ^ tnd^e 
Without enteiing into that p int Napoleon concei\ed that th( 
ooiid tion of theie unfortunate people rendered them mviolaUe 
and that the^ were under the laws of hospitalitj He had in 
(iLl already decided a similir question in the year 1794 when 
1= genet al of artilleiy he was engaged in fortifying the coasts ot 
he Mediterranean Some irt mhers of the Chanullant family 
on their piasage from Spam to Italy had been taken bj a coi<iaii 
and brou^rhl into fculon, they were immedia ely thrown into 
prison and the populace belieiing they were emigrants rose 
and would have massncrtd them Napoleon availing himself of 
his populani} and of his influence over the cannoneers and work 
men of the arsenal who were foremost in the disturbance, saved 
this unhappy family Dreading however another insurrection 
of the people he concealed them in empty ammunition waggons 
which he was sending to the Isles of Hyeres and bj this means 
they CSC iped These two cases appear to be distinct in the 
latter there is not a shadow of douht ani one ceases to wonder 
that a people who had so little sense of leason or humanit\ as to 
treat thise unhappy persons as ciiminals should ha\e shown 
themselves so little worthy of liberty In the case of the passen 
gers going to La Vendee there is a douht whether the Go\eiu 
ment was not authorized to treat them 1 ke any other declared 
enemies — as if they had been Et ghsh troops foi instance thiovin 
upon the coast — that is to detain them prisoners But there is a 
scale of morality abcie the letter of the law Buonapnr e whs 
ryht in both cases , for whenevei there is but an excuse and an 
opening for an act of magnanimitj it is right to take advantage 
of it The generosit\ of the behaiior cannot be d ubted how 
IS of the reasining ma\ , and ncble and disin 
e the best safeguard of justice and liberty, 
Sy stnkmg at the root of all that is mean and sordid 
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Buoiiai)ane in speukinjr of tliis event justly contrasts it with 
the conduct of the British Government towards Napper Tandy 
and Blackwcll, who after liaving been sliipwreckcd on the coast 
of Norway, were seized in crossing the neutral territory of Ham- 
burgh at the instigation of the British minister, and delivered up 
to execution as Irish rebels. The British envoy compelled the 
Senate of Hamburgh to make this unmanly surrender : " and who 
would believe it," exclaims Napoleon, '■ all Europe rose up to 
second the command !" Who would not believe il at a time when 
all Europe was drunk with the rage of social order, and deaf to 
all but tiie siren sounds of legitimacy ? Napper Tandy was not 
at Hamburgh by choice but necessity ; he was not there taking 
advantage of a neutral territory to hatch plots against the govern- 
ment or lo lake away the life of the king of England. In the 
last case, I should not have a word lo say against his arrest, 
though contrary to forms, and though the same Europe would 
have rung with the justice of his seizure aud the aggravated 
enormity of his guilt. The Senate of Hamburgh had yielded on 
its part to the imponunity of legitimate Europe before the 18th 
of Brumaire: shortly after that event, they sent a long letter of 
apology to the head of the Government, wlio did not admit of the 
validity of their excuses. They afterwards sent a deputation to 
the Thuilleries lo implore oblivion, and to urge their weakness : 
" You had al least the resource of weak states," said Napoleon, 
" that of Setting your prisoners escape." 

Hitherto the French Government had supported French prison- 
ers in England, while the latter country supported English pris- 
oners in France, The Consular Government succeeded in alter. 
ing this arrangement which was detrimental to France ; as there 
were more French prisoners than English, and as provisions were 
dearer in England than in France. Each nation became fiom 
this lime responsible for the support of the prisoners it detained. 

The oath of hatred to royalty was suppressed as useless and 
contrary to the majesty of the Republic, which, acknowledged as 
it was on all sides, stood in no need of such support. There was 
also another reason ; liiat it was as well to get rid of this oath of 
hatred to royalty before it swore allegiance to a new monarch, aa 
event »rhich tiiere is every ground to suppose Buonaparte consiJ- 
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er«l as at this period vcr)' possible. It was also reaolvedj tliat 
the atiniversaiy of the "Jlst of January should no longer be ob- 
served as a festival. Of this siiLiject I have sjioken already, nor 
do I see occasion to change what I have said : on the contrary, 
Buonaparte's anxiety to wash out the niemoiy of that event only 
made it more necessary that he should be reminded of it ; for in 
itrojtorlion as he forgot it, the more he forgot himself and his real 
and only durable pretensions. The ostensible object of the Pro- 
visional Government however was to rally and unite all parties, 
and to efface whatever could excite irritation or animosity. Offi- 
ces were studiously bestowed on men of all parties and of mode- 
rate opinions. The effect of this proceeding was visible and 
instantaneous: men of all parties were disposed lo rally round 
the standard of what bid so fair to be a national government: be 
who just before was reiuly to throw himself inio ihe arms n{ the 
emissaries of ihe Bourbons hesilaled, and once more sided with 
the country. The foreign faction was for a moment disconcerted, 
but soon conceived hopes of making use of Napoieon as an instru- 
ment to bring back the Bourbons; for bigotry and prejudice, 
ui>like reason and philosophy, never despair; and there is no 
chance, however absurd, that in their pertinacity and the servile 
subjection of their imagination lo their habitual convictions, ihey 
do not catch at. Buonaparte had an interview with two of the 
chief ajients of this parly, Hyde de Neuvilie and Dandigne, Ihe 
one a young man of talent, the other a wild fanatic. They la- 
bored lo persuade h' thai hi wi e t cour-,< would he to reslore 
the old dynas j and eo so da e h s o n | er by ihe help of 
theirs: he st o e o make use o hen i trumcnts lo gain 
over the Vei dean ch ef Eac f ! ^ he o her inHe.\ible, they 
ptrted without a v o ene v e e cou se. 

The troubles Tou! us, he So and hi Belgium were 

gradually appeased as he p p es a d itions of the new 

government developed e se! es Ne e ess, the Vendeans 
and Chouans s I d stu tied e gh een depart ne s of the Republic 
Chatillon, the c f d aken N es ani they replied to al 
the proelamatons of he D c ry bv cou ler-pToclamalioiK^ 
bulaiy asseil ng so u n o e e he thrune and the 

altar. But abou Is me a chan e ook p ace in their feel- 
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iiigs : worn out willi finlless ^trugj^'lcs, alarmed ul tlie force 
wliieli Napoluon sent agaiiisl lin'in, but alill more dazzled by 
l»s rejiulatioii, they liBtniiL'd to lerins of aeuommodatioii. Sol- 
diers of fortune tiiomselves, dni'iiig and ad venturous leaders, for 
the lirst time there was a sympathy betweeu tliem and the head of 
Jie government ; and tiieir dislike of the cause for a time gave 
(vay to the admiration of the man. Chaliilon, Suzannet, D'Anii- 
shamp, and the Abbe Bcrnier, tlio leaders of tiie insurrection on 
the left of the Loire, submitted and signed a treaty with General 
Hedouville at Montlu^on, on the 17th of January, 1800. Bemier 
was rector of St. Lo, and evcrtisid great inliuence over his flock. 
He came lo Paris, and attached hii]isf,lf lo (he First Consul, by 
whom he was employed to ne^tiate tlie Concordat, and was after, 
wai'ds made Bishop of Orkaiis (jeorges and La Prevelay were 
at the head of the bands m Buttanj, on the right of the Loire; 
Bourmont commanded those ot tlie Maine, Frolie those of Nor- 
mandy. La Prevelay and Bourmont submitted, and came to 
Paris. (J-eorges and b'rotie chose to keep on the war. It gave 
them an ojiportunity under color of political motives to indulge in 
every species of licentiousness and pillage ; to lay the rich under 
contribution on pretence that they were the purchasers of national 
domains ; to rob ihe public coaclics because they carried the din- 
patches of the state ; to break open (he banking-houses, because 
they corresponded with the Treasury. Tliey kept up an intelli- 
gence wilh the vilest people in the capital, the keepers of gaming- 
houses and brothels, where they brought their plunder, and there 
learnt how to lay their snares and ambuscades for travellers on the 
road. Generals Ohambarlhac and Gardanne entered the depart- 
ment of the Orne at the head of two moveable columns to secure 
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but in vain. The war in the West being thus brouglit to it 
elusion, many j^ooiJ regiments were disposable for foreign ser 

The Provisional Government interfered but little with ci 
lal politics. Some uneasiness had been excited by an army 
which Prussia was raising at the lime of the Duke of York's 
landing in HoJIaud. Du roe, Napoleon's aide-de-camp, was dis- 
patched to Berlin with a letter for the King. He had every rea- 
son to be satisfied with his reception, and with the apparent dis- 
position of the Cabinet. The Prussian Court was filled with ihe 
military, who delighted to listen to the accounts of the wars 
in Italy and Egypt (the truth here having almost the aii- of a ro- 
mance) and who were also gratified that the soldiers in France 
had taken the reins of the Government out of the hands of the 
lawyers. Paul I. also, the autocrat of all the Russias, the moat 
arbitrary and self-willed of morlals, had always entertained a great 
antipathy to the Revolution and the Republic ; but piqued by ihe 
opposition of llie English or struck wilh some touches of his own 
humor in Napoleon, he suddenly turned round and conceived 
a vast admiration and predilection for the character of the First 
Consul. Buonaparte was probably allured by these first and im- 
perfect successes to hope for the establishment of a thorough 
fellow-feeling and an entire amalgamation of policy and interests 
with the other continental Courts, 

While the state of public affairs thus continued to improve, the 
labor of remodelling the Constitution drew towards an end : the 
Consuls and the two Committees were incessantly employed on it. 
Accordiiig to law, the two Councils were to meet on the 19th of 
February, 1800 t the only method of preventing them was to pro- 
mulgate the new constitution, and offer it to the acceptance of the 
people before that epoch. The three Consuls and the two inter- 
mediate Commutees resolved themselves into a Committee for 
that purpose during the month of Deceml>er in Napoleon's apart- 
ment, from nine in the evening till three in the morning. Jfau- 
nou acted as secretary. The confidence of the Assembly chieny 
rested upon the reputation and experience of Sieyes, The Con- 
stitution that he had by him in his portfolio bad been much ex- 
lolied. He had thrown out some hints concerning it, which were 
eagerly jaught up by his numerous admirers, and which through 
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them found tlii'ir n-.iy to the public, seeming to justify tlie eulo- 
gium wliicli Mirabcau jiassed upon liiin, when he said, " the si. 
lence of Sieyes is a nuiional calamity." He had indeed made 
himself known by several pamphlets which evinced thought and 
aculeness. lie it was also who originally suggested to the Third 
Estate (he idea of declaring itself a Nuiional Assembly; he like- 
wise proposed the oath of the Jeu de paume, not lo separate till 
ihey had drawn up a Constitution ; and Prance was indebted to 
him (as has been already observed) for its division into Depart- 
ments, He professed to have composed a theory respecting repre- 
sentative government and the sovereignty of the people, full of 
useful ideas, which were laid down as fundamental principles. 
The Committee expected lo have this long- meditated scheme laid 
before them, and that they should have nothing (o do but to de- 
Ul>erate upon and ratity it. At the first sitting, however, Sieyes 
said nothing : he acknowledged that he had a great accunmlation 
jf materials by him, but they were neither classed nor digested. 
At the following silting he read a report on lists of notables. He 
afterwards detailed bit by bit, and letting out the grand secret by 
degrees, and with a great deal of pomp and preparation, the theory 
of his Constitutional Jury, and at last came to the Government. 
Motts parturient — mus nascilur. How different is all this from 
the simpliciiy and ardor of a great mind m the enuncialioo of a 
great discovery, respecting which the author, enteitainmg no 
doubt himself, makes no mystery of it to others, ami seeing il all 
under one point of view and by a sort of mtuilion, is nnpatient 
or!y lest they should not seize it with the same force, and is eager 
lo communicate the whole of it by a single breath ' The Abh6 
Sifiyes's plans were not of this conden".ed oi conmicing descrip, 
tion : they were neither practical nor theoieticil, neither deduc- 
tions from abstract reason, nor dictates of common stnse, but a 
^irunge tissue of vague assumptions and frnolous excuoes, of 
general doctrines spun to the most attenuated thread or suddenly 
snapped asunder at the author's pleasure or convenience, and then 
pieced together again by some idle verbiage or technical nomen- 
clature. They show in as striking a degree as almost any other 
abortions of the kind the power of the mine! to make plausible 
ariaiigemeiits of words without meaning, and to satisfy itself with 
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its own pedantic trifling. This first essay, from its unsatislaclory 
issue, and from tlie great reputation of tlie man, must have tended 
to inspire Buonaparte with a very difl'erent opinion ol' the consti- 
tution-mongers and ideologists of France, and have made him 
indignant at having iiis will and power tliwarted by such shadows 
and moclteries of reasoning. According to (he Abbe Sieyes's 
alternate plan of nominal abstractions and voluntary expedients to 
finspend them, all power, all sovereignty, all right originated from 
and was to be acknowledged in the people ; but although it ema- 
nated from them, it was not to reside there a moment ; for this 
title of their's to choose their own government having been recog- 
nized as an undoubted and indefeasible right {pro forma) it was 
for fear of any abuse or inconvenience that might result from it, 
without rhyme or reason, to be instantly taken from them, and 
made over to a number of persons who were to appoint another 
set who were to choose their representatives ajid officers of gov- 
ernment for them. Now all this seems going out of one's way to 
lay down a plausible theoretical principle merely to overturn it in 
practice, or to perple.v the common practice and routine of society 
by an idle theoretical principle. If the choice of the government 
or of the legislature by this intricate and artificial process is ulti- 
mately to be very different from what the majority by popular 
election would have come to ; why tantalize them with the mock- 
ery of choosinfT their own governors? If it is substantially the 
same, why not allow them to exercise their natural and inherent 
right witliout a proxy, and without a refinement in policy which 
is either an impertinenoe or an injustice ? If the people are to be 
kept in leading-strings, why compliment them ttUh rights which 
they are unfit to exercise, and why not give to their betters the 
real management of the state both in appearance and reality ' 
By this lame, contradictory scheme the people would n t gam 
heir real friends and favorites as their guardians jnd itlorneya in 
the government ; while the government would be deprived if 
some of its tried and ablest servants, who might not happen to be 
included in the lists of notability. The whole is a system of eva. 
sion and cross-purposes ; or it is giving up the essence and vital 
principle of popular government under a pretence of adhering to 
the name ai:d forms. In like manner, the Legislative Body, 
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when tiiey met, were not to discuss or debate upon the laws they 
were 10 pass, but were to vote and deterjniiio by ballot upen them 
after hearing the different arguments and objections brought for- 
ward by a hundred Tribunes, who wore not to originate the laws 
lliemsolves, but to receive tjiem from a Council of Stale named by 
the government. That is to say, those wjio were to decide upon 
ihe different questions and ought to be supposed the wisest and the 
best judges, were not to give their reasons at all or to influence one 
another's opinions, but were to be at the merey of a number of 
noisy and professed disputants, who were to discuss in llieir hear- 
ing and for their benefit measures,n b'ch hey had thought of, 
and which, having had their sour e I e o bosoms and 

reflections, they might be conceived o unde s and, but which 
were proposed to them by the gove n en and 1 ch they were 
to take up as a lawyer does his brie o ha n f the govern- 
ment, which is always looked upon h usp c n in ihe repre- 
sentative syslem, would have the in tiati e all la s and enact- 
ments, would make the tribunate in a man s o „an ; and the 
legislative or deliberating Council of tl e a on could only oppose 
'jo this lively and formidable battery of el:>qu nee and power the 
vis inertia of gravity and silence. 

Again, the government was lo be a ^ e n e a d no govern, 
ment. A supreme power was to be vested m the hands of a 
Grand Eleclor, who was to be chosen by the Senate, noi accoun- 
table to it, and yet removable by it at pleasure ; he was to do 
nothing himself, but to choose others to do every thing for him ; 
he was to have a consul for peace and a consul for war, and each 
was to be perfectly independent of liim and of tlie other. Thai 
is, in every department of the stale there was to be power, but 
then it could do nothing ; there was to be liberty, but then the ex- 
ereise of it was vested in some other person ; tliere was to be in- 
dependence, but an impossibility of mutual co-operation and con- 
cert. A thing was no sooner granted than it was clogged wiih 
some impracticable condition ; a form was no sooner established 
thaji all power of life and motion was taken from il, either from 
fear of its al>use, or in the sheer spirit of contradiction. Sieyes 
came last to the last point, the Executive Government, probably 
expecting there to see an end of his shuffling and nugatory sys- 
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lem. Tills was the capitaij the most promineut part of so beauti. 
ful *i piece ol archiltcture which he approached with coi sidtr 
able tenderness but hung ptoh^iouo sticsb upon H Hp pro 
posed in this wew a dnnd Elector for lile to bf (.hostn by the 
Conservative Stnate , to posseso a re\enuc of si\ millions o I 
livres with a guard of (COO m n and to re-ide in the palii-e of 
Versailles, foreign ambassadors were to be accredited to him 
and he was to furnish credentiils to the French ambassadois and 
ministers at foreij,n courts All acts of go\Pinment all laws 
and all judicial proceedmgs were (o be in his name He was to 
be the sole representative of the national glor\ power and dig 
iiit^ be was to nominate two consuls one f r peace and the 
other for war, but to these points bis influence was to be eon 
fined. It IS true he was to have the power of removing the coti- 
huls and of replacing them by others ; but at the same time the 
Senate was to be entitled, when it should deem such an exercise 
of power arbitrary or opposed to the national mterest, to merge 
the Grand Elector. Tlie effect of this merger was to be equiv- 
alent to a removal ; the post became vacant ; but fay way of com. 
pensation, the Grand Elector was to have a seat in the Senate for 
the rest of his life. 

Napoleon had said but little in the preceding sittings, as he had 
no e\perience in such matters. He could only refer on this sub. 
ject to Sieye<! who had participated in the formation of the Con- 
stitution of 1791 1793, and 1795; to Daunou, who was ac- 
counted one of the principal framers of the latter ; and to about 
twenty or thirtj members of the Committees, who had all dis- 
tini(uiahed themselves in legislating, and who took the greater 
inlf rest in the creation of those bodies which were to make the 
law s masmuch as they were to be themsel ves component parts of 
them But the government concerned himself; he therefore rose 
to oppose this part of the plan. "The Grand Elector," he said, 
if he confane himself strictly to the functions yoii assign him, 
wdl be the shaJow but the mere fleshless shadow of a Roi faini. 
ant Kt d how do you think it possible that any man, either of 
the smallest talent or honor, would submit to the situation of a 
fatted hj^ n a stve with some millions a year at his disposal ? 
II he should choose to abuse his prerogative, you give him obso- 
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lulfi power. If, for pxamplc, I bcciime Graml ?;iecti)r, when 1 
appointed the consul for war and the consul for peace, I >vouM 
say to them, If you nominate a single minister, if you sign a 
single act witliout my previous approbation, I will remove you 
But you reply, the Senate in its turn will merge the Grand Elec 
tor. This is worst of all ; nobody al this rate has any guarantee. 
In another point of view, what will be the situation of these two 
prime ministers ? One will have the ministers of justice, of ihe 
interior, of police, of finance, and of the treasury under his con- 
trol ; the other those of the marine, of war, of external relations. 
The first will be surrounded only by jud<^s, administrators, finan. 
eiers, men of the long robe the oti er only by epaulettes and 
military men — (he one will be a 1 1 g money and recruits for 
Jiis armies, the other will lot fun h a v Such a government 
would be a monstrous chim ra composed of heterogeneous parts, 
and presenting nothing rational It s a great mistake lo suppose 
that the shadow of a thing can be of the same use as the (Iiing 
itself." 

Si6yea answered these objections unsatisfactorily. His plan 
of a Grand Elector (an office which he himself had probably 
some design of filling) fell to the ground; and he himself was 
soon after merged in his own theories, with the estate of f'rosne 
voted to him as a national recompence for his many previous ser. 
vices. Having strengthened the Government by taking it into 
his own hands as Consul, with Cambaceres and Lebrun for his 
coadjutors, Buonaparte left the representative part of the system 
to shift for itself, and this was made up of the wreck of Sifiyes's 
Senate, Tribunate, and Legislative Body, which, liowever, were 
chosen by the Consuls without waiting for the lists of notability ; 
thus verifying Mr. Burke's sarcasm on tlie Abbe's Constitutions 
— " some where the electors choose the representatives, and others 
wiiere the representatives choose the electors," &c. The Con- 
stitution of the year VIII. was pnblislied and submitted to the 
people on the 13th of December, and sanctioned by three millions 
eleven thousand and seven voles. The new Government was es- 
tablished on the 'i4th of the same month. Buonaparte thus 
gained his great object, which was to give unity and vigor to the 
It; and which, whether we consider the demands of 
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liis own ambition oc die necessities of the state, was perhaps the 
principal thing. The enemies of tlie Revolution had prevented 
it from having a happy and tranquil termination; and all that re- 
mained was to take care thai they did not exult in their iniquitj 
and profit by their own wrong. The Consular Government, how 
ever arbitrary in its form, or in many of its decisions, was essen- 
tially popular in its principles wid objects; for it had no other 
strength to appeal to than the final approbation of the people or 
of a large part of it. It was founded in no prejudice by which it 
coiild brave the opinions and feelings of the wiiole community ; 
and it must be some lime before the head of the Consular or hn- 
perial Government could take upon him to ruin the country like 
a Roi faineant or as a state- privilege ! 

During the month of December Buonaparte's health was much 
shaken. These nightly sittings and long discussions, in which he 
was forced to listen to so much nonsense, wasted time that was 
precious to him, yet were nevertheless in a certain degree inter- 
esting to him. He remarked that many men who wrote well and 
were not without eloquence, were yet entirely devoid of solidity 
of judgment, and argued most miserably. He inferred &ora 
hence that there are persons who are gifted by nature with the 
faculty of writing and expressing their thoughts well, as others 
are with a genius for music, painting, or sculpture. Public af- 
fairs, on the contrary, require deep thought, correct discrimina- 
tion, and a power of forming conclusions answering to the re. 
suits of things in reality. Cambaceres, who was chosen Second 
Consul, was of a noble family in Languedoc, and an able law- 
yer: Lebrun, the Third Consul, was from Normandy, had lor. 
merly been employed by the Chancellor Maupeou in drawing jp 
his decrees, was distinguished for the purity and elegance of his 
alyle, and sincerely attached to the Revolution ; to which he him- 
self owed all his advantages, his family being originally of th* 
class of peasants. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The Consuls on leaving St. Cloud, November 10th, 1799, had 
laken up their residence at the Luxembourg, in the same apari- 
nienl3 which had been lately occupied by the Directory. But 
the new Constitution had raised the Consular power above the 
other authorities of the state, and it felt itself not sutficienlly at 
ease there to represent the majesty of the French people. The 
Government, on the 19th of February, 1800, after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the year VIII., proceeded to iuslal itself al 
the palace of the ThuiUeries ; and the First Consul from that 
time took up his abode there. 

The procession ieft the Lu embou g 'n ca 'a es, in full cos- 
tume, with music and a gua 1 I a n a b Ihant display ; 
there were only a few pri a e ca a es 1 e ere hackney- 

coaches, having the numb h co dor with paper. 

No sooner hod the First C ul a ed a h fl uilleries, than 
he mounted on horseback a d ga e a e Af erwards each 

of the ministers presented 1 he d tf n p sons employen 
in his department of the s a Th h behold the Firsi 

Magistrate of Che Republi n all d n h pala where every 
thing still breathed the recollection of its ancient kmgs, It was 
just at this moment that the news of the death of Washington 
was received. He had died on the 14ih of ihc preceding De- 
cember, at (lie age of sixty -eight years, at a private country-house 
in Virginia, having secured tlie independence of his countsy as a 
general, its litierty as a legislator, and its prosperity as a magis- 
trate. What, it may he asked, hindered Buonaparte from imi- 
lating his example ? Had the Allied troops been removed three 
thousand miles off on tlie other side of Ihe Atlantic, had the 
French been a colony of English settlers, and in France there 
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had been no palace of her ancient kings, there wa^ nothing lo 
prevent it. 

The First Consul did not iieqlect this opportunity of showing 
his respect to the character of the hero of American liberty ; liia 
death was atinounctid lo the Consnlar Guard and lo ail the troops 
of the Republic, in the following order of the day ; — " Washing. 
loQ is dead. This great man fought against tyranny ; he estab- 
lished the liberty of his countiy. His memory must always be 
dnar to llie French people, as well as to all the free of both worlds, 
and especially to the French soldiers, who like hinn and his 
American troops fight in defence of liberty and equality. In 
consequence, ihc FiisI Consul has ordered, that for the space of 
ten days black crape shall iie hung on all the colors and standards 
of the Republic." 

The first presentation of the diplomatic body took place on the 2d 
of March. Benezech,counsellorof state, who was charged with the 
interior regulation of the palace, introduced the foreign ministers 
into the apartment of the Consuls, where wore the several ministers, 
the counsellors of state, the secretary of slate, and the secretary of 
the Consuls. The Minister of the Interior received them at the en- 
iraace of the apartment ; ihe Minister of Foreign Affairs presented 
them to the First Consul. The diplomatic body at ihat time con. 
sisted of the ambassadors of Spain and of Rome, the ministers of 
Prussia, of Denmark, of Sweden, of Baden and Hesse-Cassel, and 
of the ambassadors from the Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetian, and 
Ligurian Republics. People had then so high an idea of the dig- 
nity of civil employments, and they still regarded the service of 
[be court as so little honorable, that the counsellors of state were 
somewhat scandati/^d to see the veteran Minister of the Interior, 
one of their colleagues, with the usher's rod in his hand, acting 
the part of master of the ceremonies, and even of mailre-d' hotel 
to the First Consul. Benezech was supple and obliging, but a 
thoroughly good and honest man, and nmch more adapli^d to busi- 
ness ihan the attendance of the antechamber. There were as 
yet no tilled ofticers called chamberlains ; the aides.de-camp of 
the First Consul performed the duty ; but that savored (oo strongly 
cf the General to be of long duration. The ministers and the 
council of state surrounded ihe Consuls on public occasions : ihey 
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fornnid tlie whole Govfrnmtnt united But it seemed clear to 
penelralitig oi ervcrs thut the Tliuiltents would sirii haie a reg- 
ular couri md estibhshed eliq^uette aa a temjjie is nothing with- 
out altar^i ii i a priesihgod 

The crder of the receplums wbr leguhled is f Hows On the 
2d and 17lh of each rajnth the ambisiidors , on the 3d da) ot 
the decade thesenitirs and geneials on the 4th the members 
of the Legislative fiodv on the 6th the tribunes and the tribu- 
nal of cassation were admitted Liery hflh day (of the decide) 
at noon there w js a grind parade It was a thin^ quite new to 
the greater pait both ol the actors and spectators this commence- 
ment of a court Each of the Directors had had hH own ciicle 
of socielj in which the simple and unaflected lone of common 
life prevailed they were not much frequented Barras alone 
had kept up a sort of public drawing looin but onlj a hfth part 
of the [lower or consequence belorged to him, wlule the First 
Consul had the whole to himself. He was severe in the choice 
of the society of Madame Buonaparte ; it was composed, since 
llie 18th of Brumaire, of the wives of the different public func- 
tionaries, civil and military ; and they formed ihe first nuckus of 
the court. For them as well as for their husbands the transition 
had been a Jittle abrupt. The graceful ease and goodness of dis- 
position of Madame Buonaparte reconciled tliose who were start- 
led at the imposing etiquette of the palace, and above all, by the 
rank and glory of the First Consul, The court was then what it 
ought to bo, not numerous hut decent. The title of Madame was 
generally given to women at the First Consul's drawing-rooms 
and in Ihe cards of invilation which were issued — a return to 
ancient custom which shortly spread through the rest of the com- 
munity. 

The First Consul being once established at the Thuilleriea, it 
was but natural that he should have a palace in the country 
corresponding to the one he had in the capital. It was thought 
lliat Malmaison, the modest retreat of General Buonaparte, could 
no longer suit the chief of a great Republic. Among the ancient 
royal residences in the vicinity of the metropolis, St. Cloud was 
most conveniently situaled. The inhabitants of the place pre. 
■enled an address to the Tribune to ofier the choice of tlie chateau 
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10 thp First Consul. He on this occasion declared Co the eommis. 
Mon appintcd to imk h p p al that he would accept of 
nothing froui Ihe peopl du ng 1 erm of his magistracy, nor 
ior a year after its fun ns h d sed ; and thai if at a later 
period they should th k h &ppl> to him the article of tlie 

Conotitution which du d ad the warriors who had ren- 
derfcd signal Venice'! 1 Rtp bl , hen he would accept with 
gratitude the offerings oi the people ; and that his intention was 
in the mean time to propose it lo the Legislative Body to award 
recompences to the iiarriorswho had distinguished themselves by 
their high deeds and their disinterestedness, as the surest way 
to '.tifie all the seeds of corruption and to reform the public 
morals The petitnn was therefore simply referred lo the Gov- 



The costumes ind the insignia of authority underwent an alter- 
ation Ihe Greek and R man dresses disappeared, and were 
replaced bj militarj fashions The First Consul had more the 
appearance of a general than of a statesman ; but along with the 
boots and sword he wore a eoat of the French make, and it was 
clearly to be seen that every thing tended to the civil side. At 
the head of the acts of Government a vignette had hitherto repre- 
sented the Republic in the form of a woman seated, dressed after 
the antique, holding a helm in one hand, and in the other a gar- 
land, with Ihe inscription : French Republic, Sovereignty of the 
People, Liberty, Equality, Buonaparte First Consul. Instead of 
which these words were substituted : In the name of the French 
People, the French Government. The Sovereignty of the People, 
Liberty, and Equality were no longer retained. 

The first act of Buonaparte on arriving at the Thuillcries had 
been a review ; the court of the Palace became the place of ren- 
dezvous for the troops. They were not idle parades. Now on 
foot, now on horseback the First Consul traversed all the ranks, 
in order to become acquainted with Ihe officers and men, and to 
make himself known to them. He entered into the most minute 
details respecting the equipment, the arming, the exercising, in a 
word, respecting all the wants of the men and those of the service. 
As Genera! and Chief Magistrate, he dispensed, in the name of 
Jie nation, praise anJ blame, distinctions and rewards. He thun 
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muJf ihe armv pass conslantiv under the observalion of the peuple 
of the capital, ami of the minb tanl^ of tlie dt pariLUCiiis ond slran^ 
erswho happened to he ^t Pans This siglit e\eiteJ a strons 
spinl of emuHtion ■imong the soldiers of the difftreiit corps and 
enhanced their <lif,nity and their \ ilue in their own eyes In ihest 
tmposin' displays the nation took n. pride in its troops, sti angers 
liarned tj know and ftnr them , all the world «cre struck uiih 
a iniiralion of (hem The First Consul was heie spen to ercit 
advantage and m liis proper element He look a icnl pleasure 
in remaining for h^urs in the midst of all this nnlilary pomp, 
round »hich an immense multitude crowded and made their ac 
climations resound, while his antechambers and saloons were 
thronged with courtiers and with distinguished public character=i 
who wailed patiently f r the fa\or of a word, a smile, or even a 
look These reviews ifforded the Fir-t Consul a brilliant oppor 
tiinit> to display before the eyes of the people and the ann\ his in 
defatigabie activity, his superiority in all that related to the mili- 
tary art, the source, the very essence of his glory, and to exercise 
over all bosoms the irresistible ascendant of power, of energy, of 
genius and fortune united in a single individual. Was the day 
rainy or the sky covered with clouds ? Often, as soon as the 
First Consul appeared, the rain ceased, the clouds were dispersed, 
the sun shone out: the mullitude, always eager for the marvel- 
lous, and the courtiers, prodigal of flattery, cried out that lie com- 
manded even the elements, or was peculiarly favored of heaven. 
In less than a year a striking change had taken place. Before 
the 18th of Brumaire, every thing had seemed to announce a 
speedy dissolution ; at present, every thing bore the stamp of pub- 
lic spirit and vigor. On all sides was discernible a lofty emulation 
in whatever was good, admirable, and great. There was a real 
desire to establish the new order of things; as at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution there had been to overturn the old one. 
An approach to the object in view wai no longer made by tu- 
mult and disorder ; a steady hand guided the movement, traced 
the route, and prevented deviations When Buonaparte became 
Consul for life, Ihe Court was put, like his power, upon a regal 
footing. This was not, howeier, the affair of a moment. They 
comoiled new codes of etiquette, and cansulled the old courtiers 
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and antiquated valets as to any trilling particular ; " How ought 
that tp be? how was that managed formerly?" were (he ques- 
lions always asked in the interior of the palace, and a reference 
was constantly made lo the use and practice of the good old limes. 
An anecdote is told as characteristic o'' the tone that prevailed at 
this period, thai on some occasion the Count of Nai bonne having 
•o present a tetter to Buonaparte, instead of taking it in his hand, 
placed it on hio hat and advanced with it obsequiously in that po- 
sition Bu inaparte at first suspected some insult, and asked the 
meaning of this piece of effeminacy ; but being told that 'it was 
alwajs the way in which the Count presented a letter to Louis 
XVi ," he afterwards always cited the Count of Narbonne as the 
model of couitesv and politeness. There is nothing incredible in 
this story ; for the greatest strength is not incompatible with the 
greatest weakness in the same person. Tiiose who wished for the 
restoration of the old system, which was only a very small num- 
ber, or those who were taken with show and outward appearance, 
which is always the greater part of mankind, were delighted whh 
this return to frivolity and with the importance attached to trifles. 
The change was not effected without a sense of ridicule and awk- 
wardness at first. Those who had been accustomed to the forms, 
the manners, the conventional phraseology and studied politeness 
of the old court, were greatly amused with the attempts of the 
new one to mimic them. It was not long, however, before this 
defect was remedied by practice, and the Court of the Firs! Consul 
might pretend in all respects to vie with the most brilliant periods 
of the monarchy. Hero was found united whatever was most 
distinguished in the different classes of society, in the arts, in the 
sciences, in commerce, and in the liberal professions. There too 
were to be met with a crowd of warriors, resplendent in fields of 
renown, the firm and invincible defenders of the Republic, and 
some of the most sounding names of the old nobility, who bad 
veiled to the glory with which others had covered it. Youth, 
grace, beauty lent their charm ; and if virtue did not follow in 
the train, at least there was a greater attention shown to decorum 
and propriety of manners than had ever been paid to them under 
the ancient regime. One secret grief and latent cause of un- 
popularity and complaint against Buonaparte, 'vas his deterniinu- 
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lion 10 suppress llic licoiUiousnt^ss of manners that prevailed both 
bclbre and after the Revolution. He waa severe, and even rude 
to women who endeavored to attract notiee by freedom of dreaa 
or behavior. It was expected that men and their wives should 
appear in society together — a thing unprecedented, and contrary 
to all ideas of ion ton in the good old times of religion and loyalty. 
It is true, the Court had formerly taken the lead in vice and pro- 
fligacy of every kind j and the example which it had itet had, as 
usual, been greedily followed by the other classes of society. 
Buonaparte thought, by adopting and countenancing a diHerent 
system, to stem the tide and lo bring back a greater severity and 
sobriety of manners. But perhaps there waa too much a lone of 
authority and arbitrary will in his manner of doing it. Vice is 
a plant that either grows wild or is easily reared in the hot-bed of 
fasliion ; virtue, which is of slower and more dillleull growth, 
can only be engrafted on principle and conviction. Yet notwjth. 
standing this rigid, marble exterior, and public homage lo virtue, 
Buonaparte was constantly assailed by showere of lampoons, of 
which the writers and readers gratified in the most wanton man- 
ner either their political hatred or the pruriency of a depraved 
imagination. It was in allusion to one of these that Buonaparte 
said in the Council of State, where it had been canvassed as a 
subject for legal prosecution, " It contains nothing but absurdi- 
ties. It appears by what is said of me, that the author does even 
know my physical constitution : he here supposes scenes of gal- 
lantry and intrigue, similar to those in the time of Louis XV. I 
am to be sure very much like those people ; is it not so ? I am 
also made to spend enormous sums in my excursions to Malmai- 
son : every body knows how I throw money out of the windows. 
A violent scene is described between me and Barbfi-Marbois (the 
treasurer,) from whom I had demanded fifteen millions for my 
journey to Lyons, which he refused to give mc, whereas it really 
cost me only fifty thousand francs." The author of this libel, a 
man of the name of Fouillou.\, was arrested, and the list of his 
subscribers and pairons was seized, among wliom were the Citi- 
zen Serbelloni, Ambassador from the Italian Republic, ihe Mar. 
quis Luchesini, Ambassador from Prussia, Count MarcofT, the 
Russian Ambassador, and others, who, having invented and paid 
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for these stories, probably believed them themselves, when tliey 
thought the world would receive them for undoubted truths. A 
crowd of foreigners, who were (hen at Paris, spread these sort of 
reports everywhere, and the English and German newspapers 
were thus supplied with an inexhaustible fund of calumny and 
abuse. 

It was the Marquis Luchesini, mentioned above, who was sent 
as Ambassador from Prussia in 1S02 and on tliat occasion ha. 
rangued the First Consul in Italian, which was thought a very 
mal-adroit piece of flattery for so consummate a eouriier. He 
had been sent previously by the King his master, in the month 
of October 1800, to compliment Buonaparte on ihe establishment 
of the Consular Government. When Monsieur de Luclieaini ar. 
rived, the First Consul was at Malmaison, and from a balcony sur. 
veyed with attention the ricii liveries of the lacqueys, and appeared 
struck with the brilliancy of the orders with which the envoy was 
It him, and he was 
; such things are 
; but in the pros- 
1 such finery, was 
I I p f d 1 h h y 

Tl m J y 1 1 d h h were notwithstand- 

f 1 ( I d Ij p d to see the flower 

fh dp fh fledtoa new servi- 

d f dl f m d d Id and ridiculous 

C q es d h m I bin it had been laid 

asd Wl h Ubdf d erling patriots and 

f ds f k d { h gl Iso be m ure of spleen and 

jealousy in Iheir motives) compared the First Consul of the year 
XI. with the First Consul of the year VIII., with the Genera! of 
the Army of Egypt, with Buonaparte, the scourge of royalty at 
Toulon, on the I3th of Vendemiaire, on the 18th of Fructidor, 
with the same Buonaparte, rousing the people of Italy from their 
long slavery by the sound of his victories and with the accents 
of liberty, and planting other Republics by the side and in aid of 
that of France, they could not help crying out with some bitter- 
ness : " Behold then the end of so many fine discourses, of so 
many lofty sentiments, of so many glorious exploits ! Was it 
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1 f i !y steps, that ihe nation launched 

} ! b h J witli its purest blood ? Wliat 
haa be f so ] sr oallis, vows, and hopes? Are 

I ft II be. 1 volted slaves, who are doomed 

to f Of, hi 1 nils the chains which Ihey had 

b k — U 1 I 1 rty had a voice like ihe turtle, 

i M IT d I ] St, and compare its sanguine 

pe II p f 1 ] ppo tment ; when all had not been 
1 Ii pi lien the performance might be 

CO d I I j pl f tli6 principle was not rooted 

f h h h h Ese of liberty, when the abuse of 

h po Id 11 d f I e the burthen of the song, not 

d f d g ominy ; when, if freedom was 

lost f h d news were left, independence, 

gl ry rt d d b e heaped on its foes, and when 

1 h d b m P h a""! ** scoff among l!ie nations! 

What would they have said (not ihe flics who flutter about every 
new glare or are scattered by every blast, but men of principle 
and firmness to look back to the past and forward to the future) 
could they have then foreseen the final issue of all their hopes 1 
They could have said nothing, for men complain only of reme- 
diable griefs, and are silent when the right to every good, to think, 
to feel, to bo, is wrested from them ! 

The First Consul found his residence at the Thuiileries dull, 
and at the same time without convenience or liberty. He passed 
the fine weather at Malraaison. Great in himself, in this unpre- 
tending retreat he appeared slili greater. There, and long after, 
at St. Cloud, of which iie look possession of his own accord, a 
year after he had capriciously refused it as a free gift from the 
people, his conversation formed the delight of those who knew 
him. The evenings passed there were evenings worthy of the 
Oods. The scene resembled the famed Gardens of Alcinous or 
some of the enchantments of Arioslo's pen, and is still remem- 
bered by those who were admitted to it, as a dream, a goi^eous 
shadow that has passed from the earth. Buonaparte took the lead 
in conversation, and it will appear in the coui-se of this work that 
he had a right to do so. The man laid aside the ruler, and kisi 
nothing by it. There was that striking union of personal desert 
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and 1 d hicli is so rarely (o be met with ; and is as 

n The subjects touched upon were of tlie 

ni I k d and what a tone they must have received 

1 p k Buonaparte liad lost by degrees all the taci- 

y d se f his youth ; his manner had become frank, 
u served and free in the highest degree. Wlien 
h h d p rt n public, he did so ; but in private, he de- 

I 1 d b ff I! disguise and pretension, and was perfectly 

1 1 pi His discourse, though generally serious and 
h d traction, for it was original, profound, char, 

d f 11 It was never obscure, feeble, or vague, 
I h ft do excess ; but then it was from the strength 

f II d n power of the speaker. The greatest inter- 

st d h 'er he came. The audience listened to and 

h p h d y his slightest words ; and no wonder, when 
h y h d n I 1 ough Europe and were almost a law to the 
world. Though not stiff or pedantic, he gave a preference to the 
society of men of science, both from the importance of their pur. 
suits, and as they afforded a relief to political topics and feelings. 
On this account Laplace Monge Berlhollet Lacepede Chapial, 
were often admitted to long con\ersations with him nor diJ a dis- 
tinction so well merited evcite anj jealousy Someiimes he re 
laved so far as to join in the country dances in the little bdls 
which were i; *en on feundajs al Milm-iiann He acqu Ited bim 
self but ndiff renth embr iled the figure and alwa\a called inT 
the Monaco as the easiest and the one winch he danced tht least 
badh 

Ihe Chief Conaul showed most grice inl personal digijitv it 
exercising the troops He looked well in uniforn and wi- p r 
fcclly at home on these occasions still in giving his common 
audiences there was something impjsing about him He under 
stood the art of making a man sis feet high, who was ^ot other- 
wise disposed to do so, sloop to him, or could assume a lolty port 
which left the tallest persons no advantage over him. Duroc 
had given notice that in future the Thuilleries would be open only 
on the 15th of every month, and the First Consul would give 
audience at St. Cloud every Sunday after hearing mass. These 
audiences were very numerous, and lasted several hours. Thev 
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wore composed of cardinals, bishops, senators, counspllora of 
state, deputies, tribunes, generals, ambassadors, magistrates, pri. 
vate gentlemen and distinguislied foreigners, royalists and repub- 
licans, nobles and plebeians, whatever there was most conspicu- 
ous either among the French or other natioos, all confounded to- 
gether and on a footing of equality. The First Consul addressed 
almost every one. Some times occasion was taken to introduce 
private affairs ; those showed most wisdom who confined them- 
selves to merely paying their court. 

From the audiences of the First Consul, it was the custom to 
go to that of Madame Buonaparte. She had the foreign ladies of 
distinction presented to her. Already the names of Zamoiska, 
Potowski, Castel-Fone, Dorset, Gordon, Newcastle, Cholmondetey, 
Dolgorouki, Galilzin were seeD on the list ; for persons of the 
highest rank in Europe were proud to do hom^e to the First 
Consul and his wife. Three days in the week a dinner was 
given lo twelve or fifteen persons; and on these days Madame 
Buonaparte saw company in tjie evening. The circle, at first 
small, grew more numerous by degrees. There were a few card- 
tables set out for form's sake ; and the First Consul, who gene- 
rally made his appearance, sometimes sat down at one of them. 
There was less restraint at Malmaison than at St. Cloud ; the eti- 
quette became the stricter with the enlargement of the place. 
The First Consul did not merely make choice of S(. Cloud in 
preference to Malmaison, as a summer residence; he remained 
there in the autumn and part of the winter, till the bad weather 
drove him into Paris. His object was in part by secluding him- 
seif here to be less in view, more difficult of access, and to sur- 
round liimself with the mysteriousness of greatness. Every 
thing around him hastened fast lo become a copy of Versailles 
and of all other courts, with a reserve however of certain essen- 
tial difierences. 

One tiling that formed a strong objection to the morning audi- 
ences at St. Cloud, was the mass that preceded them. Many of 
those w!io had lo attend the First Consul liated the priests ; most 
were Indifferent to the worship itself; no one approved this kind 
of mockery of it. For nothing could be more artificial or iheatri- 
^•l — the actrearfs of the Opera being regularly hired to sing the 
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praises of God. Neither was there room for three-fourths of the 
visitors, ivhr formeii groups aiiii loitered about in the galleries. 
The First Consul, mortified at this lulte-warmness, had the ser- 
vice performed ao hour sooner than usual, saying that " it was to 
excuse those who had no inclinaiion lo attend it." 

By degrees, the dresses of llie court changed almost entirely. 
The sword and silk-alockings suceeeded to the sabre and military 
boots. The First Consul, who never appeared but in uniform, 
had on the celebration of the 14ih of July, 1801, worn a dress of 
red Lyons silk embroidered, hut without ruHles and with a black 
sock 11 s dres'^ see cd ocIJly ch i never heless he v/m 
conpl p i uf n t all but th slock He Hug! ed and sad 

There houlJ bealwajs someth ^ tl at las a 1 tar v look 
in re s no lar n i! at — Cauin M ster of I- na ee as 

e of tl e fi st w ho ca ne o tl e aud ence at St Cloud w h I s 
bar n a bag a d Ih Hop fl j fllowed th s ex-j pi by 

1 ttle a d 1 tlie to please he F r t Co sul but tl e i tempt to re 
urn to tie old fasl on as fur son e t Tie a real masquerade 

One V e a cnvit » tl a full dress eoa anoti or a st ck i ih a 
pi a n coat athri a bag a I urtl a cue son e had their bar 
powdered the greater nu ber were without powder ll e t 
weie only no v ^s All tl ese tr fles were lecome imports t 
itFi r The oH fash oned ha r dressers vere at war v ll the 
nev/ E rv mori n^ lhe\ looked at the heaJ of the F r Co 
s 1 f 1 e 1 ad been oice seen w h po vder t vould have lee 
all over w th o p of I e mo t he Itl y and conven ent fish oris n 
trouuced by the Revolut on ha r n ts natural state ould ha e 
been exj loded 11 gave mater vas ag a ed tl e d sou 
Eions ot tlie ushers in wailing ; hut the First Consul could nti 
make up his mind to this reaction, and every one was left at 
liberty to wear his hair as he liked. It was understood, howevei, 
to be more decent and more agreeable lo the First Consul to woa ■ 
powder and the hair lied. He had no objection to making othei i 
into puppets and pieces of costume, though he did not choose I j 
become so himself. So amidst all the frippery of outward formr, 
he retained the same stern simplicity of character and self-posses- 
sion. j.-''oreigners in general, and parlicularly the Engl sh, whii 
had tiietr hair cropped and went abroad without powder, when 
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tlipy api^nrwl at court powderpd tlieii- heads and fastened a ba^ 
;o tlie collir j1 tlio i toils 

Tlie wo lien ulio mclined ti the iiicient ngime out of laniri 
and love of change weie n tBithstuiiimg the declared enemies 
of powder they iiad their reisons Tliey trembled that the re 
fbrtn of dresb should reach tliem and that thev mi^ht finish nitn 
large hooj petticoats, atlei beginning u iili hind curls and loiqiets 
Thej were not unfounded in these conjecluics for Ihe dowagers 
of the court of Louis XVI mainlainei tliat no one could have Ihe 
couri-air with (he dreek and Rf mn diesses ani thit the cor 
ruption of rainners was to be dated fiom ht-ads a la Tiltis and 
drajiery displaying the shape Madame Buonaparte was at the 
head of the oj position on this occasion it belonged to the most 
graceful and elegant w oraan of the court to defend taste and g<xid 
sense against the inrotds of piescriptive barbaiism She hated 
every kind of restraint and ostentition bhe often repeated her 
favorite saying How all this fatigues and anno}s me' I ha\e 
not a moment to myself I was meant to be the wife of a laborer ' ' 
This sim])licitv ol chaiacter and feeling w as not confined to dress 
she manifested the same unaffected modesty and good sense in re. 
sisting the encroachments of pomp and power ; and in parting 
with her, Buonaparte lost his better genius. In this, it has been 
eaid, she had her own private ends to answer ; but if her conduct 
had not also arisen from her natural character and from a regard 
to others, she would have been dazzled by the immediate gran, 
deur, and would have overlooked remote and possible conse- 
quences. The heart gives better counsel tlian the head ; for true 
friendship quickens our sense of the real interests of those we love. 

Buonaparte seldom entered into long conversations witli women ; 
nor did the severity of his character easily descend to gallantry 
Thei-e were some to whom he took an aveiaion occasionallv with 
reason, and often with no other reason than that they had dis- 
pleased him. He sometimes paid them awkward compliments 
on their dress or their adventures; it was one wav of censuring 
their manners. There was now and then a talk ot his. attachment 
to some women of the court ; but these were cipi ices of the mo- 
ment, and those to whom he showed most partialilv had no influ 
enoe over him, at least in state-ali'iirs He was leally fond of 
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no one but Josephine, notwitSistand ^ t! p d ^iprop rt on of j ears 
between ihem. Towards her 1 e as o v jealous a id sf er 
now lender and confiding. SI e unawere I w th lier « I le iitart 
to ihe fondness of her husband she s pported h s 1 ui ore pi 
lie.itly, but could never reconc le herself to h s iifideh let. On 
the whole they lived very happ Ij t jj tl er He is persjaded 
tiial he owed his happiness to I e and she fell i the n n i a 
ner towards him. She had f,o e to dr nk tl e vaters of Plom 
bieres in Messidor, in the year X he ^rc v weary of her ab 
se nee, and wrote her the most afltctionale letters, When she 
returned, he went part of ihe way lo meet her, loaded her with 
caresses, and brought her back in triumph to Malmaison. 

In courts governed by women, the prevailing lone is to be in- 
trigning, light, and vain. Something worse than all this was lo 
be found in the history of tJie past. The greater part of those 
who formed the court of ihe Fiist Consul, nol having been early 
fashioned in a frivolous school of manners, discovered their natural 
disposition, which was moral and good, Buonaparte wiBhed for 
a certain decorum and gravity tempered with elegance, politeness, 
and grace : Madame Buonaparte set an example of all this It 
was no longer the custom for men to boast of then excesses or lo 
hold up their vices to admii alien as models of courlly relinenient 
and of the sacair vtvre The Revolution had undoubtedly tended 
lo improve the morals but should the piejudiced oi iH.informcd 
be disposed to dispute thi":, thev cannot denj thai at lejist it had 
produced a greater deference to public opmion and altcnlion tc 
appearances. The Firit Consul more than onct earned his sj. 
licitude on this point to seventy He had no children of his own, 
but showed every mark of attention and kindness to those of hie 
wifa by her former marriage. They justified his regard by their 
excellent qualities and their attachment. Eugene Beauharnajs 
was full of honor faithful and brave ■ Hortense was mild, amiable, 
and affectiona B un n I arriage to his brother Louis, 

the First Co ul h u h n 1 his political views wiih the 

hnppinessofl pd u 1 In I midst of the reveries which 

floated in hi m d p bility and foundation of his 

dynasty, he hid I 1 h pe f d rcct, and this marriage pro- 

mised to supply h m Ua Uy Neither Lucien nor Joseph 
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Buonaparte at all reiislied the tnatclj. Hurtense became the 
motlier of a boy. Rumors without any founilutiou, and quite ab- 
surd to those who lincw any tliinj,' fit the persona, were spreuii 
abroad on this occasion. This chiM was poinied out by public 
opinion as the presumptive heir lo the Consular Power; but he 
died a few years after, to the great mortification and chagrin of 
Buonaparte, who wished to adopt him as his successor. In the 
course of these pages will be seea his opinions and ai^iiments on 
the subjeol of the law proposed respecting adoption ; and the ex- 
travagance and almost frenzy to which he worked himself up iri 
endeavoring by a mere _fti( of the will to place the child of adop- 
tion in the same degree of proximity as the child ofihesanic blood 
and bone, will prove to a demonstration to all those who have ihe 
least inajght inlo charactei or human natuie, that he was not, as 
had been grossly pretended, iht father of the chdd by a spurtous 
connexion 

The First Consul could not set up preti nsuns to be a perfect 
equestrian, though on horiebat-k he was daring to imprudence 
Nor could It be said of him, aecoiding lu the poet, that he " ex- 
celled in guiding a chariot to the goal "* One day he was 
resolved to display his skill in the park of St Cloud, by driving 
a calash four in hdud, in which nere Madame fiuonaparte, her 
daughter, Madame Duroc, Joseph Buonaparte, and the Consul 
Cambiceres At the gate which sepantes the garden from the 
park, he struck agamst a post, lo'it hia balance, and was thrown 
off to a considerable distance. He strove to rise, fell down again, 
and lost his recollection. The horses in the mean iime, which 
had run away with the carriage, were stopped, and the ladies 
were lifted out almost ready to faint. With some difficuUv the 
First Consul came to himself, and continued the ride but mside 
ihe carriage. He had received a slight contusion on the chm, 
and the right wrist had been a little hurt. On returning home, 
he said, "I believe every one ought to keep to hiso«n profes- 
sion." He had Laplace, Monge, and Berthollet to dine with htm 
He conversed with them the whole evening, as if nothing had 
happened. Nevertheless, he owned that he never thought htm 
self so near death as at this moment. Madame Buonaparte coii- 
* " 11 eicelle a oonduire un char dnna la carriftre." 
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tinned extremely ill, and said in the course of the evening, " \' 
the instant of his full, Buonaparte had his eyes turned iuw«i'.. 
and I thought he was dead. He has proniiiied never to run tl.t 
same risk again. He has often been blamed for his extreme care- 
lessness OQ horseback ; he frightens every one who accompanies 
him. Corvisari has been tailed in ; he did not think it necessary 
to let blood. The First Consul ivi;j]ies thai this accident should 
not bo talked of." 

A like accident is related to have happened to Oliver Crom- 
well. He had received as a present from a German prince, a 
set .of six horses, remarkable for their beauty and swiftness, 
[laving gone with his secretary, Thurloe, to lake a ride in Hyde 
Park, in a ligiit carriage drawn by these horses, he took it into 
liis head to drive them himself, not thinking it would be more 
difficult to manage half a dozen horses than to govern three king, 
doms. But the horses, spirited and iinlractable under the hand 
of their new driver, grew restive and ran away with the car 
nage, which was soon overturned. In his fait, a pistol which 
Cromwell had about him went off, without wounding him. The 
Protector was taken up, stunned and bruised with his full, but 
less hurt than Thurloe. — If this is any thing more tlian a more 
casual coincidence, it might seem as if usurpers, or those wjio 
have seized the reins of government into their own hands, have 
an ambition to be charioteers, where there is a sense of power, 
and of a difficulty and dexterity in directing it. Legitimate 
rulers, from Ninirod downwards, have been remarked to have a 
passion lor hunting, where they are carried along by a violent 
biirrowe'l imnulse and seem like the natural lords of the c 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



AGITATED I,\ THE COUNCIL Ol' 

We Iinve liitlierto chiefly seen Buonaparte either at the hfiad 
of Hrmies, or acting in puliHc ivitli tlie eclat, tlie authority, and 
sense of responsibiiity, wliich his situation implied. A work of 
great a.uthenticity, citndor, and abdity, lately published, enables 
us ul present to view iijm in an iateltectuul undress, without dis- 
guise nr parade, with his ihouglits rising to his lips as they rose 
in his mind, with his projects half formed and growing to matu- 
rity, and contending with his confidential fiiends and counsellors 
in the most perfect freedom and in downright earnest, about the 
reasons and propriety of their adoption or rejection. Few per- 
sons in hislory, who have acled a conspicuous part in the world, 
would bear this menial exposure and comparison so well. There 
is no loss but rather an increase of the idea of sterling sense and 
talent ; nor is there much abatement of striking elfeet. It is liite 
a fine portrait after a numbei of ;ilo caricatures. There is a 
masterly display of inexhaustible tctnily, vigor, and suDtleiVi 
joined with great singuSantj iimplicitv, and even naiveit. 
There are some touches so dramatic as to lay op^-n tlie whole 
secret of his conduct, and to s!iu» that his greatness or his weak- 
nesses, hi!j good or esd fortune, weie not in his own power, but a 
consequence of the inbred and innni,ible bias of his character. 
He formed m this lespect a species by himself, utterly distinct from 
modem effeminacy or European civilization. Thr re is an adust 
libre, a heat of blooil e\identh borrowed from thp East He was 
a Tameilane or Gengis Khan, dropped not only in the ^ortex 
of the Revolution, which was not amiss, but in the centre of 
Paris, the most unfortunate bituation into which a glut inaij 
could fall. 
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1 shall tlirow together in this chapter and (he following, his 
opinions and argumenla on the Lists of Notability, the Legion of 
Honor, the Concordat, Schools, the Colonies, and tlie Law of Di- 
vorce, which will a little anticipate the order of time ; but will, I 
hope, decide the reader's judgment of the real dimensions and struc- 
ture of his mind, and serve to explain and open out hia political 
views and principles. I shall also take this opportunity to make 
some remarks and enter a protest of my own on these subjects. 
The First Consul showed little partiality to the Lists of Nota- 
bilitv which were brought forward in the Council of State (14th 
Hu ise J ar IX.) and which were designed to point out by pop- 
ula e 5000 or 6000 individuals, from whom all public officers 
b chosen, and the Tribunate and Legislative Body were 
b egularly recruited by the Senate. Tliis was one of the 
CO Dpi d and artificial provisions of Sieyes's patch-work Con- 
u Emmery, one of ihe members of the Council, said that 

J 1 e condemned by public opinion, because they deprived 

I g a number of citizens of that wliich was the most flat- 
n ult of the French Revolution, their immediate eligibility 

all publ c offices and honors. The First Consul declared that 
h In u on was altogether bad j it was an absurd and spurious 

produc f ideology. " Fifty men, met together in a desperate 
c 1 a e no right to annul the rights of the people. Neverthe- 

1 s. d s able as the Institution is, it is a part of the Constitution ; 

u business to execute it, in that we do our duty and show 
our good-will," Buonaparte was friendly to liberty, except when 
his own person was concerned. Still he listened to the arguments 
in favor of this measure, which was finally carried. Rcederer, 
who brought the measure forward, saw in the Lists of Notability 
a htep towards his favorite projects of hereditary succession and 
aristocracy. The new nobility was to proceed from the same 
egg. Mathieu Dumas was against the Lists, because he did not 
want a nobility of the Revolution, but was wholly devotee! to the 
ancient noblesse. 

The Leoio^' of Honoh. — At the silting of the Council of State 
of the 14th of Floreal, year X., the First Consul desired Rcr- 
tierer to read aloud the project for the estafalishmentof the Legion 
of Hoaor ; and after llie reading, he explained the motives for it. 
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" The actual sysfein ol" miliiary rewards," he oleerveJ, " is not 
well regulated. The 87th article of the Constitution provides, 
indeed, national recom peaces for military men, but without speci- 
fying the wny. A decree has been passed to authorize the distri- 
bution of arms of honor, whieh implies double pay, and occasions 
a considerable expense. There are arms of honor with an aug. 
mentation, others without any remuneration. It is a system of 
confusion, one does not know what it is. Besides, it is necessary 
to give a direclion to the spirit of the army, and above all, to sus- 
tain it. What actually supports it is the notion among the mili- 
iary that they (ill the place of the former nobles The project 
in question gives a greater degree of consistency to the sjstem 
of rewards, it forms a whole , it is a commencpmenl of the or 
ganization of the nation." MilhiLU Dumis read a memoir m 
support of the proposed Institution He ohjtcled to the plan inas- 
much as it admitted mere citizens into the Legion of Honor, He 
wished it to be composed entirely of the military, in order to main- 
tain this spirit in the nation and in the army. Honor and mar- 
tial glory has been regularly on the decline since the abolition of 
the feudal system, which had given the precedency to the soldier. 
Such was the idea he developed. He concluded by insisting that 
C9 citizen should be admitted into the Legion of Honor, without 
at least being able to prove thai he had complied with the laws on 
the Conscription. 

The First Consul. — " These notions might have held good in 
ihe lime of the feudal system and of chivalry, or when the Gauls 
were conquered by the Franks. The nation was enslaved ; the 
conquerors alone were free ; they were every thing, they were 
so as being soldiers. Then the first quaSity of a general or of a 
chief was bodily strength. So Clevis, Charlemagne were the 
strongest and most active men in iheir armies : they alone were 
rqual singly to a number of soldiers, to a battalion; that was 
wliat ensured them obedience and respect. It was a consequence 
of the mode of warfare practised at the lime. The knights 
Ibught hand to hand ; force and address decided the victory. But 
when the military system changed, when disciplined troops, the 
Macedonian phalanx, large masses succeeded to the fashion cf 
single combat between the knights, it was quite another thing ; it 
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was no longer individual strength ivliicli determined the fate of 
battles, but science, mastei'ly coup-d'iBil, and so on. Ono may 
see the proofs of this in what took [ilace at tlie battles of Agincourt, 
Cressy, and Poictiers. King John and his Knights gave way be- 
iore the Gascon phalanves a^ the tioopa of Daiius hil done 
befoie the Macedonian This is the reason why no other power 
could atop the iictorious march ol the Roman legLina 

Tlie altera! on then in the military system and not the abo- 
lition of the feudal sv&tem would unaviidibly modify the quali 
ficattons required in a general Not to say thtt the feudal s\s 
tem was abohshed by the kings themsehes to shake off Che yoke 
nt a sullen and turbulent nobility They enfranchised the com 
mons and had battalions laised from imong the people The 
martial spirit instead of being confined to some thousands of 
Franks extended to all the Gauls It was not weakened by thia 
ciicumstance , on the contrary it acquired greater strength It 
was no longer evclusue founded solely on individual force and 
\nlence, but on social qualit e': The discovery of gunpowder 
had also a picdgious influence on the changes in the military 
system an! on all the consequences it drew after it Since that 
period what is it thit constitutes the supenonty ot a general' 
His mental qualities 1 is coup-d ail calculation qu ckness h s ad 
ministrative resources eloquence not that oi the advwate but 
that which suits the head ol an army and finally the knowledge 
of mankind all this belongs to the civd older It la not at pie 
sent a man SI \ fett three inches h gh who wdl do the greatest 
th ngs If tt sufficed in order to be a grneril to have strength 
and courage ev r\ sold ei mi^ht pretend to the cnmn and The 
general who succeeds in the gieateat underiakiDgs is the one wiio 
combines the greatest number of the above qualities It is from 
h s being thought lo possess more underst-inding that the soldiers 
ohej and respect him It is necessarj to hear them talk in the 
bnouaes they esteem a leader who knows how ti ijrm a light 
judgment much more than one who merely shows the greatest 
oraierj , not that tho coum n soldier does not value bravei\ 
lor he would despise a general who was iiithnut it Murad Bev 
w^s the stion^est ani most e\pcrtof all the Mdmclukes, without 
that he would not have been Bey \\ hen he saw me, he had no 
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oonte, lion how I could commani my tioops, nor did he comojT 
litdd It till h( undei&tjoJ our sjslem of wiriare Ihe Mame 
lukes fou^lit like the knights of old, body opposed to bodj and 
witbout any older, which was the reaion that we beat them '' 
we had debiroyed tlie Mamelukes freed t^jpt, and formed bat 
t-iiions of the inhabitants, Ihe martial spirit would not have hpcn 
annihilated , its foice would on the contraiy have been rendertd 
more consideiable In all places, biute loice yields to moral 
qualities The bayonet bows down before tlie priest who speiks 
in the name of heaven oi before the man who can make good a 
huperioiitv ni knowledge I haie toid m 1 Iar\ mtri who liad 
their doubts on this subject, tliat a mihliry j,oiernnient would 
ne\ct do ni Frmce unless llie nition had been (irt,C brutalized by 
filtv >ears of ignorance All such attempts will fall and their 
authors will fall victims to them It is not as General that I 
govern, but because the jjeople think that I have some cml quali 
hcatnns proper to government if lliey were nol of this opinion, 
the (joveinment could nut s.tand I knew well what I dil when, 
dt the head of the armv 1 look the title of a member of the Insti 
tiite : I felt sure of not behig mistaken even by the lowest drum- 
mer in the army, 

" It is wrong to argue from the barbarous ages to the present 
times. We amount to thirty millions of men connected together 
by knowledge, interest, commerce, and language. Three or 
four hundred thousand military are nothing compared whh this 
mass. Besides that the general commands only by his civil qual- 
ities, from the lime that he is no longer on duty, he returns into 
the civil order. The soldiers themselves are the sons of citizens. 
The army is a pari of the nation. If we consider the military 
abstractedly from all tliese relations, we shall soon be convinced 
tliiit they know no other law but force ; that they refer every 
thing to it, that they see only thai. The citizen, on the other 
hand, recognizes only the general good. The characteristic of 
the soldier is to will all despotically ; that of the citizen is to sulj- 
mit every thing to discussion, to trulh, to reason. These have 
their diftevent prisms, and are often mixed up with error, but still 
discussion produces light. I have no hesitation then in thinking, 
that as to the question of precedence, it belongs incontestably to 
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ihn civil character. If we were to distinguish however into mili- 
lary and civil, this would bo to establish two orders in the state, 
while ihere is but one nation. If honors were conferred only on 
the mililary, this preference would be still worse, for ihe nation 
would be no longer anything," 

These sentiments, sustained by a force of eloquence and reason, 
ing not at all common, were shared by the great majority of tiie 
Council composed of civilians, and had an immense weight in the 
mouth of the chief of the Government, of the first General of the 
army. Dumas felt no temptation to reply. No one took up tlie 
question. It seemed as if there was an apprehension ol weaken- 
ing the impression made by this discourse , and the First Consul 
broke up the sitting in order to leave the impression entire. 
Nothing had so far been said on the most delicate part of the ques- 
tion, the utility or disadvantages of the Institution itself. The 
subject was renewed in the sitting of the ISlh Ihe opponents 
of the project did not set their faces against every kind of reward 
and distinction. The Legislative Assemblies had at different 
limes decreed them ; but the present institution was regai-ded as 
a« order, and this was held to be contrary to the spirit of equality, 
the most essential characteristic of the French Republic. An 
allusion to the Greeks and Romans also escaped some of the 
speakers. 

Berliersaid: " The proposedorderleads to aristocracy ; crosses 
and ribbons are the child's playthings of monarchy. 1 shall not 
appeal to the example of the Romans ; there existed among them 
pa r c ans and plebeians. This had nothinc; to do with a system 
of hoiorary rewards. It was a political institution, a division of 
cla*!. es h ch might have its advantages as well as inconve. 
n encei The citizens were classed according to their birth, and 
not V th eference to their services. Honors and national recom- 
pences were transient distinctions, made no change in the rank of 
the individual, and did not form a separate class of those who had 
cniitled themselves to them. For the rest, we have abolished ranks 
and have no wish to restore them. The magistracies and pub- 
lic employments ought in a Republic to be the highest rewards of 
Kervices, of talents, and of virtue." Berlier then refuted the opin- 
ion of Dumas. 
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The First Consul, in replj to lieihtr and more piirticularly to 
those who IiaJ cited the aiiciciiti o-s models siid — 

" They are always talking to us of the Romin->, u is not a lii- 
tle strange tliat, in order to a t aside social distinttions, we shou):! 
i>e referred to the example of a people amonj wiiom they existed 
in the most marked manner Is this •showing an acq i tain tan ce 
with history ? The Romans had patricnns, knighta, citizens and 
slaves. They had moreover ibr each class divers costumes, and 
different manners. Theydecieed is reconiptnces all sorts of dis- 
tinctions; names which recalled the pariiculii service, mural 
crowns, public triumphs. They emplned e\en the sanction of 
superstition. Take away the reSi^'ion of Rome, and you leave 
nolhing standing. When tliia noble band of patricians lost its 
influence, Rome was torn m pieces , the people were the vilest 
rabble. You then saw the fury of Mauu'f, the proscriptions of 
Sylla, and afterwards the Empeioia In like manner they al- 
ways cite Brutus as the enemy of tyrants. Be it so ; but in fact 
Brutus was no belter than an aristocrat : he killed Ctesar for no 
other reason than because Ctesar wanted to diminish the authority 
of the senate, in order to increase that of the people. Such is the 
manner in which ignorance or party -spirit quotes history. 

" I defy any one to point out a republic, ancient or modern, in 
which there is no distinction of ranks.* They call all thit chUd'i, 
rattles : be it so ! it is with children's rattles that men are led. 
I would not say that lo a tribune ; but in a council of wise men 
and statesmen one oughl to speak out. I do not believe that tlni 
French people love Uberly and equaJity. The French cliai'acter 
has not been changed by ten years of revolution ; they are stili 
what their ancestors the Gauls were, vain and li^ht. They are 
susceptible but of one sentiment, hnwr ; it is right then to afford 
nourishment to this sentiment, and to allow of distinctions. Ob- 
serve how the people bow before the decorations of fiireigners ; the 
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:he student iu his closet. You must bribe the solJier with glory, 
distinction, rewartls. Tlie armies of the Republic have done 
wonders, because they were composed of the sons of peasants and 
of substantial farmers, and not of the mere rabble; because the 
olficere had taken the situations of tJiose of the ancient regime, but 
also through a sentiment of honor. It was on the same principle 
that the armies of Louis XIV. performed such great things.* 
People may, if they please, call the project an order ; names do 
not alter the nature of things." [Yet what is the thing itself but 
a name ?\ " But to come to the point ; during ten years there 
has been a talk of institutions : what has been done 1 Nothing. 
The time was not ari'ived. It was thought a happy expedient to 
assemble the people in the churches, there to sliiver with coid in 
hearing ihe laws recited, in perusing and studying their contents. 
It is not a very amusing employment even for those whose busi- 
ness it is to execute them ; how then could the people be expected 
to take an interest in such an occupation ? I know well enough 
that if we place ourselves in the skull-cap that encloses the ten 
years of the Revolution, we shall in that point of view find that 
the plan is good for nothing ; but if we place ourselves after the 
Revolution, and admit the actual necessity we are under of organ- 
izing the nation, we shall iliink differently. All has been over, 
turned; we want at present to build up again. There is a 
Government, with certain powers ; as to all the rest of the nation, 
what is it but grains of sand ? We have in the midst of ust the 
remains of the ol J privileged classes, connected by principles and 
interests, and knowing well what it is they want. I can count 
our enemies. But as to ourselves, we are scattered, without sys- 
tem, without union, without confact. As long as I remain, 1 can 
answer for the Republic ; but we must provide for the future. 
Do you suppose thai the Republic is definitively established) It 
would be a gross mistake. Wc have it in our power to achieve 
this object, but we have not yet done it, nor shall we ever succeed 

* What a desire there seema to be here and everywhere to nevttniliie tha 
Biippoaed influence of the Revolvition. and to separate liberty from glory as 
its natoral offspring! In the addresses to the army of Italy, he 3ajd,"None 
but (he Republican soldiers can do all this 'p 

t Waa it not owing to the First Consul that it iras so? 

12 • 
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in it, if we do not, as a founiiiitioii, cast some blocks of graniip on 
the soil of France. Du you suppose we can i-eckou upon tlic 
people? They cry iudilTereiitly, Vive h lloi, vhe la Ligut ! It 
is then necessary to give tlierti a direolion, and to have instrumenls 
tr Jhnt purpos-c. In the war of La Vendee, I have seen forty 
men fjo\em a department ; it is of this system that we ought to 
a* ail ourselves la fine, it is agreed that we have need of some 
kind of mstitutions : if this is not approved of, let some other be 
pn)j)oaed I do not pretend that it alone will save the Slate, but it 
«ill do lis part " 

The Second Consul (Cambaceres) defended the project, and 
applied himself principally to show that the Constitution did not 
disallow of honorary distinctions, Portalis followed on the same 
side, and developed the principles laid down by J. J. Rousseau 
on the influence and the importance of signs. The plan was dis- 
cussed in another sitting of the Council, at which the First Con. 
sul was not present. He presided over that of the 34th of the 
month. He led the discussion towards the drawing up and mat- 
ters of detail, as if the basis had been adopted ; he did not put it 
to the vote, and all at once proposed the question whether it would 
be proper to send it to the Legislative Body, considering the short 
time the session had to last. 

ThihauiUau. " It is a law of great importance and a system 
diametrically opposed to the principles professed during the Revo- 
lution. The abolition of the distinctions of rank did not take 
place in those disastrous times which reflect so much discredit 
even on the best things. The decree was passed by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, at one of the epochs the most honorable to the 
Revolution. The nation, it is true, is profoundly imbued with 
the sentiment of honor ; but it is this very sentiment that renders 
the idea oi equality above all things dear to it. It was these two 
motives, combined with the love of liberty, of independence, and 
of country, that led the first armies of the Republic to victory. 1 
am not convinced that with the Legion of Honor liiey would have 
performed greater things. Considered as a gtmraniee for the Re. 
volution, the plan appears to me to militate against its object ; and 
as an intermediate body, to How from a principle inapplicable to 
representative government. X am afraid lest the fondnesa for 
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riblwiis should weaken the sentiments of duty and even nf lio!>or. 
instead of expanding and slrengthening them. I respect ihe rea- 
sons which have been developed in the course of the discussion 
in favor of the project ; they are imposing ; but I own I still en- 
tertain some doubts. It is desirable that so important an institu- 
tion should not be established without the assenl, well pronounced 
and understood, of the principal bodies of the State and of the 
nation. The session of the Legislative Body will end in two or 
three days : is it right then to refer to it just now the project of a 
law which requires the most serious reflections ? 1 thinlc not. I 
foresee that it will meet with a lively opposition. It seems to me 
advisable to adjourn ihe question." 

Portalis, Dumas, Rtederer opposed the adjournment ; the First 
Consul IJien put it to the vote ; it was lost by fourteen voices against 
ten. Lacuee, Emmery, Berlier, Berenger, Thibaudeau, Jolivet, 
Delermon, Cretet, and Rfeal voted for the adjournment because they 
were against the project. It was cari'ied up, on the 25th, to the 
Legislative Body. Rcederer prefaced it with a brief recapitula- 
tion of the objects. He said, " It is an institution intended in aid 
oi all the law s of the Republic, and which should serve to consoli- 
date the Revoluti n It confers on military as well as civil ser. 
^ ices the re» aid of pitnoi sm which they have so well merited. 
It bienls ihem m the same glory, as the nation does not distin- 
guish them in its i^ratJtude By a common distinction it unites 
meialieady un led by h i orable recollections; it opens a friendly 
inleicourse between those wl oare already disposed to esteem one 
another It places under (he shelter of their responsibility and 
(heir oatls the laws m favor of equality, liberty, and property. 
It tlTaces aristocrat c d stmctions which placed hereditary glorv 
before that which was acquired, and the descendants of great men 
before the great men themselves. It is a moral distinction which 
adds force and aetn tv to that levei' of honor which so powerfully 
n pels the French nation It is a politic institution which eslab 
lishes in the c mmunity intermediate bodies, through which the 
acli of power are laid before public opinion with fidelity and can. 
dor andihrjigh vh cl pullie opinion can reasoend to instruct 
jowt-r It IS a m I tarv irst tution which will allure into the army 
t!iat portion of the youlii of the country, which otherwise it would 
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;*riiaps be difficult to rouse from the indolence which is 
panion of prosperous circunistanccM. Finally, it is the 
ol a new species of money of a very ditfereiit value from that 
which issues from the public mint ; a money of which the stan- 
flard is unimpeachable and the mine inexhaustible, since it has 
its source in the Hationai honor ; a money which can alone be. 
come the equivalent of actions regarded as superior to all other 
reuompense." 

Lucien Buonaparte, as reporter to the commission of the Tribu- 
nale, proposed the adoption of the new law. Savoye-Rollin com- 
bated it in a discourse full of sound principles and facts, and 
which produced a strong sensation. Chauvelin followed up the 
system of attack by a declaration equally well reasoned. These 
were the principal objections : That the Legion of Honor contains 
in itself all the elements on which hereditary nobility has been 
founded in all ages ; that it implies exclusive qualifications, pow- 
ers, honors, titles, and fixed revenue ; that nobility has rarely 
commenced with so many advantages ; that it is not safe to rely on 
the progress of knowledge and the difference of the times, the hu- 
man heart being always the same ; that the same opportunities 
make men fall into the same errors and indulge in the same pro- 
pensities ; that the Legion of Honor will forthwith revive preju- 
dices but half extinguished, and received in all the rest of Europe, 
and that these prejudices wilt serve to fortify the influence of the 
military and ai-istouratical ideas which have always emanated 
from it, and will introduce a spirit of classes instead of the spirit 
of the public good ; that under pretence of effacing the old nobil- 
ity, the Legion of Honor will originate a new one and strongly 
reinforce the old ; that as an intermediate corps, it is at best a 
sujierfluily, intermediate bodies being of some benefit in despotic 
stales, but that under a representative government and among a 
people sufficiently happy to enjoy a public discussion of its laws 
and measures, the true and only intermediate bodies between the 
people and the government are the constituted authorities ; in a 
word thai the proposed institution is contrary to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Republic, and to the letter of the Constlluiion, 

Freviile defended the project, and Lucien Buonaparte replied 
to his antagonists with a great deal of youthful presumption. 
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Confiient m tl e t ei w hich atlachcl hiin to the Fir^ Consul he 
attrbutd cm i ai int nt ms lo those who diff rnd with him 
charged them with designs agimst Ihe Go\einment spoke of Ihe 
md]|,nation whjch he felt and diaohaiged a part ul hi!j splLon on 
the nation itself which he attempted to degrade hy the epithet 
pitiable The indiscretion of the speiker raised up a great num 
ber ol enemies t the project It was car led only by a maj niy 
of 56 voices against 38, 

The subject was brought forward in the Legislative Body ; but 
there it met with no opposition. The three Government orators, 
and the three orators of the Tribune, charged solely to defend the 
project, accumulated every possible argument and excuse in its 
favor. The discussion was terminated by an allusion made by 
Dumas to a passage of the Roman History relative to Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus, who was called the Sword of Rome. " Well 
then," exclaimed the orator, " our Marcellus, our Consul, on whom 
the people are at this moment about to confer the magistracy for 
life, he who protected the arts and sciences in the midst of the 
horrors of war, who under the wings of victory made them rear 
their heads in Egypt, in their first cradle, whence the Greeks and 
Archimedes borrowed them, in fine, our Sword of France proposes 
it to you, the high-priests of the law, to erect a double temple to 
honor and to virtue " The said pontiffs vMed on the qurstion; 
and in spite of all that eloquence couH suggest to gain thmr suf 
fragps, the Legion of Honor Wis sanctioned only by 160 ioicls 
against 110 A tiiumph si sharply contfsted and harily tx. 
torted from two bodies which lad just undirgone a puriication, 
did not greatly flatter the First Consul No measure of Ihe Con 
sulate met with a waimer opposition One rf the Council said to 
him, "You see that those imong the Coun&elkrs of Smte who 
voted %r the adjournment had some reason hi string an op- 
position ta always 1 thmj to be aioidcd " He repliPil True , 
It would have been belter to have waited. Sufficient time was 
not given The matter was not so urgenl Besilfs the orators 
who defended the measure did not gne good reason for it " 

The grand objection that might be made to the inslitulton of the 
Legion of Honor, considered nol as a mere pretext and stepping. 
atone to the re-eslablishment of hereditary nobilily, which merges 
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'acquired glnry in tlint nliirli is borrowed," and a!l liilcnt and 
virtue in liinli nnd jnnk, but as a kind of rival to this and an or- 
der of personal merit, is that therp can be no order of personal 
merit. 1. Titles and evteinal niaiks of distinction should be con- 
fined to represent external ndianlasos only : there Ihey have an 
appropiate meaning and effect (wheihergood or bad, is another 
question). A coronet on a coach speaks a plain and intelligible 
language ; for every one knows by this that the ancestors of the 
person who owns it were persons of rank and distinction as much 
as Ihe carriage itself shows that he is rich. But there can be no 
outward and visible sign of an inward and invisible grace ; for 
the question of real desert la one which is alw&ya left reserved in 
the human breast, and a bit of red ribbon in the butlon-hole does 
not alter our opinion in tins respect. We may iiow down to the 
advantages actually possessed by others, as we may wish thai we 
ourselves had them; but no one willinfily ackno« ledges a supe- 
riority in personal worth over himself or would give up his per- 
sonal identity, however gladly he might change places with an- 
other. Again, a man may wear a medal to imply that he was in 
a certain battle, or a particular dress to show he btlongs to a cer- 
tain society or profession — thai is specific and positive ; but no 
man can wear a badge which says, " I am a better man than you 
who do not wear ii ;" for this is a thing that dors not properly ad- 
mit of proof, and that no one grants as a voluntary concession. 
As a mere assumption on the part of the individual, it is an im- 
pertinence ; as a license from government, it implies a degree of 
servility and a sense of inferiority in others which is eo tr r\ to 
the principles of equality and reason. Instead of thiikng n ore 
of the individuals who thus court distinction without any th g to 
warrant it (unlike outward expense and magnifice ce wl cl 
carry their credentials along with them and impose on he m 
agination, if not on the understanding) you think less of hem 
and virtue and merit are in the end reduced to a piece of red rib- 
bon, which is made their inadequate symbol. 

If a man of merit looks meanly in the street, you cannot say 
to the passengers, " Respect this man ;" they will rather Icarn to 
despise persona! merit which is not corroborated by personal ap- 
pearance. It is a translation from one language to another ; and 
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all things suffer by Iranslalion. 2. It is true, the language of 
itigns, according to Rousseau, is a powerful one ; but it has niore 
or less influence accordini; to tinnes and cireunistances, and the 
insisting u|Mn it in preference is a recurrence 10 the i^es of bar- 
barism. The natural tendency of the human mind is (as already 
observed) from the concrete to the abstract. Who would now 
resort to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, though these miglit have 
hid their advantages^ The streets of Pans and London were at 
one time stuiffd with signs o\er every shop door, which are now 
taken down by common consent Thej were uaeful and e\eii 
necessarv when scarcely any one could read and mu'Jt haie af 
forded great df light and amusement to the imagination before tbe 
progre=B ff the fine arts had in proved and directed the public 
taste So a h ^jber and more abstracted standard of moraK and 
of peisonal merit cmnected with the prigiess of knowledi;e and 
inquiry superstdes the use and value of personal baJges and of 
a moie gro'iS and material language A nobleman or gcntkman 
was right in weanng a sworl and an embroidered dress when 
ticm the coarseness of manners he wa« liable to be jostUd ot 
knock(d down withmt it , but the pihce has lemoved ibe dangpr 
of this and he now aims at d stmct on b\ other means than tbe 
mere admiralirn which h s own finery or the nch Itvery of bis 
footmen m ght excite As a change has taken place in the art of 
A-ar, bj wh ch skil! and science have prevailed oier biute force, 
and the m nd o\er the boiy, so a propoi tunable chinge has tiken 
place in the intercourse ot peace, bj whvoh conversation and be 
havior are more ■ajught after than dress and equipage. To re. 
vert to the old fashioned tinsel and Gothic forms is to treail back 
our steps instead of advancing with the spirit of the age. There 
Ls no occasion to affect dielinction by slovenliness and indecency 
as in the times of sansculotUsm , but neither will external frippery 
and an appeal to the sense-i ever regain their influence in tbe 
eyes of others, unless thev were as formerly the sole proofs of 
intelligenee or power, and were seconded as formerly by the feai 
and ignorance of the multitude. 3. It is drawing a line where 
none can properly be drawn Buonaparle was blamed for giv- 
ing the cross of the Legion of Honor to Crescenlini thf "iinger. 
But was the esclusnn to extend to musical composers as well as 
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siiigurs, to poets as well aa players ? There could be no rule 
(aid down in the case What depiiida on opiiiian muat be left to 
opinion, thu only scale tine enough to iveiuh liie fluctuating and 
eianescerit pretenwons to public fa\or Ii is true, the theatricnl 
professioQ labors under an unjust stigma in France, liaving of old 
incurred Ihe odium thenlogicum , and Buonaparti wished to re- 
mote (his stigma, and to give it a place in public estimation coi- 
responding to that which it holds in public admiration There 
ivas an evident and ill natured discordancy which he wished to 
do atta> with But he could not do it The Legion of Honor 
would onlv ha\e got laughed at if he had ptrsisitd in the at- 
tempt (here is no forcing opinion Honor can onlj be the echo 
of opinion , or the utmost that it can do is to lend its stamp to fu- 
gitive esteem, to (he dictates of prejudice or the accidents of for. 
tune which instead of b ing confirmed and sanctioned by au- 
thoiilv ought to be corrected ani effaced bj time and reason. — 
Tlie whok IS false math mitics an attempt tj square the circle. 
Buoniparte \i she 1 h wevei to model this in&titutitn on as broad 
and libera! a scale as possible and what he s'lys on the subject 
m anr ber place show-> equal sense and feeling 

No comednn ever received the decoration of the Legion of 
Hoi or Are (jretry Paeaiello Mehul and Le Sueur, our most 
eel brattd composers lo be compartd to singers ' Must the pro- 
sciiption be extended to Daiid Gros Fernet Ren aud, and Ro- 
bert Leftbre o ir most eminent pa nters and eien to Lagrange, 
La Place Bertl otlet Monge \ auquelin Chaptil, Guyton de 
Morveau, Jouy, Baour Lormian, Fon(anes, Sismondi, and Guin- 
gueii* ? The French soldier mus( entertain sentiments highly 
unworthy of bim, before a decoration worn by such men can on 
that account lose any part of its value in his eyes. If the Legion 
of Honor were not the recompense of civil as well as military 
services, it would cease to be the Legion of Honor. It would be 
a strange piece of presumption indeed in (he military, to pretend 
that honors should be paid to ihem only. Soldiers who knew 
not how to read or write, were proud of wearing, in recompense 
for the blooil they had shed, the same decoration as was given to 
distinguished talents in civil life ; and on the other hand, the lat- 
'er attached a greater value to this reward of their labors, fae- 
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cause it was the reward of the brave. But then Cresonntini t 
It is true that in a moment of enthusiasm, just after hearing the 
fine scenes of Romeo and Juliet, the Emperor gave him the cross 
of the Iron Crown. Crescenlini, however, was of good birth ; 
he belonged to tlie worthy citizens of Bologna, a city so dear to 
Napoleon's heart. He thought it would please the Italians, but 
was mistaken ; ridicule attacked the transaction : had it been ap- 
proved by public opinion, he would have given the cross of the 
Legion of Honor to Talma, St. Prix, Fleury, Grandmenil, Lais, 
Gardel, and EUeviou ; he refrained from doing so out of conside- 
ration for the weakness and prejudices of the age, and he was in 
the «rong The Legion of Honor was the reversion of every 
one who was an honor to his country, stood at the head of his 
piofession, and contributed to the national prosperity and g!ory. 
Some oflieers were dis^atished, because the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Hmor was alike for oificers and soldiers. But if ever it 
cease to be the recompense of the lowest class of the military, 
and a medal be instituted through an^tocratical feelings to reward 
the mere soldier, or if e\er the cml order be deprived of it, it 
will cease to be the Legion of Honor " 

VOL. II. 6 li 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



The Council of State had to discuss a project for establisiiing 
a board of agriculture in the West India Colonies. Truguet op- 
posed the plan as dangerous. " It is the colonists," he observed, 
" who have occasioned all the trouble in the colonies : it is ne- 
cessary to govern them with severity and vigor. Cultivation will 
gain nothing by these boards, but they will harass the agents of 
Government." 

The First Consul. — " Every establishment under a feeble Go- 
vernment is liable to become dangerous ; but it is to be recol- 
lected 'hat the colonists are French; they have the some charac- 
ter and sense of their righis ; ihey cannot be treated as slaves. 
It would be necessary for that purpose to deprive them of the 
privilege of speaking, thinking, and writing. They have no re- 
presentatives in ihe Legislature; the Constitution with just rea- 
son disallows of it : at least then they ought to have some means 
of appealing to the Government, of making known their wants, and 
of staling their grievances. If a plan can be pointed out, which 
gives less importance to the colonists, I am willing to adopt it; 
bul I do not see how it is possible to contrive one with less in- 
(lueiice, and that is perhaps its fault. Doubtless, it is proper to 
govern llie colonies with enerf^y ; but there is no energy without 
justice. To (liis end it is indispensable that the Government 
should be informed of every thing, and that it should hear the 
parties concerned ; for it is not sufficient to be just, merely to do 
good ; it is slill farther necessary that the governed should bo 
convinced of this, and they cannot be so unless they have the 
means of making themselves heard. Even were the Council of 
Stale composed of angels or of Gods, who couM see with the first 
glance of the eye what was best to be done, it would signify 
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noth ng less the c 1 n a had tlie conviction of having had their 
s It n s duly ttend d to * Strength is alsi> founded on opin- 

on It s pr c pally tl s point of view ifiat tlie proposed esiab- 
1 sh Tient a ece^aarj Tl eie is at present no medium of com- 
mu oat on bet veen France and her colonies : the most absurd 
r porli a e c rculatcd th r the true principles of ihe Govern- 
n t so far from be n properly understood, arc burlesqued in 
every ace unl of them Tl s is because those of the colonists 

vioare Par ire forced to collect their information in ante- 
clinbers o fon h enenesof the Government, or in society 
which has no connexion with it. If, on the contrary, there were 
established here, under the eye of the Goverument, a sort of colo- 
nial association, it would learn the truth, would repeat it, and 
write word of it home. It is then a channel of information tliat 
we want to open with them. The citizen Serres has commitled 
outrages, unheard-of oppressions at Senegal ; some of those ban- 
ished there have revolted against him. I shall have them tried, 
because they ought to know that iheir first duly is obedience to 
the authority of the mother-country ; but I shall have him tried 
also, for it was his to make it resppcled If there had been iiere 
a deputy from Senegal, or a board of commissioners, this man 
would have been more on his guard, and would have conducted 
himself better. It is said, "Choose your agents better:" but the 
citizen Serres enjoyed a good reputation befort this ; it was power 
that turned his head. Besides, it is not Mmply with a view to 
keep a check on Ihe agents of Government that the plan is good ; 
it is also of use lo defend them from calumny. A thousand stories 
have been told of this poor General Dugua ; he had, they said, 
encouraged the negroes to insurrection ; there is not a person who 
has not heard the most violent accusations against him. Now, if 
tliere was any charge against him, it was that of having treated 
tiiem with too much harshness. In spite of all I could do to put 
a stop to tl e cat mnv it has not been the less eagerly circulilcd 
against an unfortunate man who demoted hmself to destruction 
by tl la means An agent of Govern mpnt ur^ed bj necess Iv 
tnak s some rela\at ons n the His o( the custois a d suffers 

* A liner or more I bcrjl defin 
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foreign flour to be introduced into the colonies ; instantly he is de- 
noiinoc^ by the inliabitnnt's oF Nnntes and Bonleiiux ns a corrupt 
officer, a man sold to the views of the enemy, and yet it is neces- 
sity and the welfare of the colony that have determined him to act 
in the manner he has done. Do you imagine in such a case, that 
if there were deputies from the colonies near at hand, (hey would 
not be eager to point out the truth and lo defend the men who had 
rendei'ed an important service to their country? The colonista 
nnd the merchants have interests always opposed to each other. 
When it is in agitation lo establish a certain lax on the produce 
of the colonics, all the boards of commerce send in their memo- 
rials, and no one watches to defend the interests of the colonies. 
The law arrives there armed with all its rigor, without any one's 
being ai the pains to explain the motives to the colonists or to give 
them an assurance that every circumstance has been duly weighed. 
I am aware that we keep the colonies for the sake of commerce, 
for the advantage of the mother-country ; but at the same lime, 
(he colonists themselves are Frenchmen, are brothers; they con- 
tribute to the suppoiT of the sta!e, they have interests of their own 
to defend, and the least we can do for them is lo allow them this 
imperfect moans of letting us know their sentiments as to what 
those interests are." 

Truguet. — " It would at any rate be best to postpone the plan ; 
the moment is unfavorable," 

The First Consul objected to the adjournment, and added : 
" People suppose that the colonisis are on the side of the English ; 
but I can say that at Martinique there are the best-disposed citi- 
zens. The partisans of the English are well known ; they are 
far from numerous. So when they sent M, Dubuc here, they 
wrote to inform me that he was a friend of llic F.nglisli. The 
agents of the Government have been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm by the inhabitants." 

Truguet. — " Not by the greater number." 

Tlie First Consul, {growing vmrm.) — " See how things are mis- 
represented ! There are persons who are determined to find only 
partisans of the English in the colonies, in order that they may 
have a pretext to oppress them. Well, M. Truguet, if you had 
come into Egypt to preach up the freedom of the negroea or 
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Aralts, we should liave Imng you up t iht most head It has been 
BO coulrivetl, thut all the whites &liould be d(,lncie(l tier lo iht 
ferocity of the blacks, and yel Jt i-, tluu^hl strange that they 
should be dissatisfied. Well then had I betn at Martinique, I 
should also have been on the side of the English, becjuse above 
all things it is necessary to savr one's life I am for the whiles, 
because I am white; I have no other reason, jet that is leison 
good enough. How was it possible lo gi int liberty to the Afu 
cans, to men without any kind of civilization who did not nen 
know wliat a colony meant, or iliat there was such a place 
as France? It is quite evident that those who prrposed the 
emancipation of the blacks must wish for the sla^try of the 
whites; but after all, do you suppose thai if the mijonty i-f the 
Convention had seen what they were doing and been acquamled 
with the colonies, they would have peisisted in granting Ir tdom 
to the negi'oes ? Doubtless not, but few peisons were in a situa 
tion lo foresee the consequences at the time and a sentiment of 
humanity always appeals powerfully to the imagination But at 
present, for any one to persist in thtse principles, is to show a 
want of good faith ; it is mere pr'de and hypocrisy. Without 
going so far, would you have consented, would you have suffered, 
that the French should have be^n brought in subjection to the 
Italians, to the Piedmontese ? We might have been well treated ; 
they might have made of ns what the blacks have made of the 
whites. We have been obliged, on the contrary, to take strong 
measures of precaution, and to k-iep them in a stale of dependence; 
and even had it been necessary to let all Italy perish or sacrifice 
two soldiers of my army, I would have let all Italy perish ; because 
before all things, I am of my army and for my army. To this day 
even it is necessary to have an eye on that country ; nevertheless 
they are whiles like us, a eiviJ'zed people, and our neighbors." 

Perhaps there is not any"'here on record, and particularly 
coming out of the person s own mouth, a passage which paints so 
powerfully, with such nakedi»^ss and force, no! merely the char- 
acter but the inmost soul an^ extremity of purpose in an individ- 
ual, as the one just given, 'i would be as much in vain lo reason 
with a man whose mind is devoured and burnt up with his un- 
quenchable zeal of partisanship, as to insist that a person is cot 
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lo ivritlic iMili jiiiiii wl;i.i itas ;i living coal of iiro applied t^ his 
l)i'C'ii-l. We *.■!■ ;i soul of liic wiilmui waler or cjay, tlial nolhiiig 
could taiiiL', could s^jfiiu, or dvier, II is iiol a (lucstion of degree, 
but a total separation in principle and an antipatiiy in nature to 
tlie ordinary and cherished weaknesses of liuman nature ; so 
that no extreme case or disproportion in the objects could make 
any difference on a mind that had a capacity but for one class and 
modification of feeling. In this one passage he has given a ciue 
(radiant with light) to all his actioDs, lo all his greamess and his 
littleness, his elevation and his full, without resorting lo studied 
policy, to accident, or the advice of friends. Buonaparte need 
not talk of Arabs or uncivilized nations ; he is himself one of 
them. No wild Indian could brood over in his hut or make a iri- 
umplmnt boast at the stake of a more utter abnegation of all the 
mawkishness ofgeoeral benevolence ; nor snap with less ceremony 
or firmer nerves all the ties but those which bind him to his tribe 
and link him in a chain of sordid interest with others with whom 
he is knit in a common cause, and who are ready to stand by him 
ill like manner. No son of the Desert, whose feelings have been 
burnt into him by a scorching sun, who is hardened against com- 
punction by the extremity of want, who recognizes only in the 
stranger or in his fellow-man a deadly foe whose existence is at 
war uthhsovna d that of all belo g ng to 1 m could express 
a more deter ned d sbelief ma d co tempt f r all the decenc es 
char t es a d professed courtes s of general ph lantl opj as 
m re nan es and si ado \s 

Tl e te dency of c 1 zat on a d ntellectual nte c urse 1 as 
bee to extend the circle of sy pathy v tl the c i,le of Ivn » 
lcd(,e to burst tl e bar ers t tr be nat on a d eolor and to ex 
tort the confession that here er t! ere was a k d ed feel g 
there i as a claim to p 1} to jus ice and hu at Tins we 
see a softness coming over the heart, and the iron scales of ambi- 
tion that fenced and guarded it melt and drop off." " A negro 
has a soul, an' please your honor," said the Corporal, doubtingiy 1 
" I am no great casuist. Trim," replied my uncle Toby, "but 
I suppose thai God Almighty would not leave him without one, 
any nior"* than thee or me." This is one of those glancing 
strokes of the pen which first served to throw a golden streiik uf 
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light over this dark suhjeet. If pleasure and pain, good and evil 
were black and white, then justice and iiijuslioe, riglil and wrong 
miglil depend on this distinction. But old Fuller's quaint rhet- 
oric contains a better moral when he cails the negroes " the im- 
ages of God carved in ebony." The hand does not feel pain the less 
because il is black ^ Why then should it feel it the more because 
it is black, which does not alter the essence of the question ? But 
it is not like mine, which is white ! By what law of nature is it 
bound to be hke it, except to the ignorant and prejudiced ; who, 
knowing of no other color, could not believe the existence of any 
other aid vonder g to find that such people existed, and struck 
w th the d Here ce required two hundred years more to look 
upon them as human beings ? If our progress in this respect is 
felo v d fficult and perfect, that is no reason why, by a sudden 
revulsion v sho Id undo all that has been done, and undermine 
the very fou dal on and principles by which any future progress 
can be made. This is indeed shutting our eyes and leaping into 
the dark gulf of wilfulness and barbarism. How far the negroes 
might be humanely treated and made tolerably comfortable, in 
contradiction to the principles by which they are kept in slavery, 
I shall not dispute ; but I am sure that they must be as ill-treated 
as possible under the sway of that hard code, which strips them 
of all title to charity because they are black. Why is it assumed 
that the negroes are incapable of civilization 1 They are capable 
of being taught to wait at table, to ride behind a coach, to cook, 
to play on the fiddle ; why then are they not capable of being 
taught to work <iut of doors as common laborers? There is no 
reason given. If it is determined to keep them slaves by forte, 
then ihey have but one way to become free, that is, by extermi- 
nating their masters. Nothing shall persuade me that a slave ie 
not at least a more respectable character than a slave-driver. 
Why should the French keep the Italians in subjection 1 Why 
lay down this alternative as necessary 1 It is the way to be sub. 
jected yourself. True patriotism warrants no conclusion con- 
trary to liberty or humanity. What were the French to Napo. 
leon ? France was his adopted country. No one can feel a 
natural or blind attachment to thirty millions of people. France, 
England is a mere name, a geographical or political denomina 
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tion, to wliieh wc are bound only by mora! and rational ties, as a 
part of llie groat society of mankiud, whose welfare, whose lib- 
erty, whose existence we are swoni to defend against the unjust 
aggressions or encroachments of every other pait, but not to sac- 
rifice the whole to it. Why should Buonaparte put the question 
of sacrificing the lives of two of his soldiers or letting all Italy 
perish 1 This is an extreme case indeed, but it shows the ex- 
tremity ol mil and character m the speaker, and is so far inval 
uible If all Italy could not nei^h down two lives each Italian 
life must be worth nothing a mere cipher cr it would mount up 
m such a sum Adam &m th has obseriLd with the spint and 
candor of a philosopher that perhaps a pain in the liltle finger 
would vet a person more than the hearing of he death of a mil 
lion o( nen in China by fimine ci otherwise and thai !his is 
mere infirmity , but that if it were proposed to anj one having it 
in his power whether 1 e sh uld f el a slight pain m his finger or 
a million ot men should pensh of hunger, a man would be a 
\illain who should prefer the latter Buonnparte seemed to 
think thit the d ctatrs of his will were to outweigh those of com 
mon sense and feel ma , and that he wis to act with rigid 
stjicisn on the bare calculations of self interest as if they had 
been the severe deductiens of reasen and philosophy 

There is the same extraordinary tenacity of purpose and incor- 
rigible determination to subject the reason and nature of things to 
mere arbitrary will discernible in the discussions which occurred 
in the Council of State relative to the law of adoption. We can 
hardly have a complete understanding of Buonaparte's character, 
without turning to them ; and they will be useful in more than 
one point of view. 

The First Consul. " The citizen Tronchet, in rejecting the 
principle of adoption, has cited the Romans ; yet it took place 
among them in their Comitia, in presence of the whole people. 
The citizen Portalis has also said thai wiJlswere made before the 
Roman people. The reason of which is that these acts were 
derogatory to the rights of families ind the order of succession. 
The objection drawn from our Constitution is not well founded. 
Whatever is not expressly prohibited by it is permitted Adop. 
tion is neither a civil contract nor a juJicial act What is U 
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then? An imitiition by wliich society strives lo ape nature. It 
is a kind of new sacrament; for I cannot find in the language 
any word that exactly defines its nature. The child of the blood 
and of the bone passes (so to speak) by the volition of the commu- 
nity into the blood and ihe bones of anotjier. It is the loftiest act 
lliat can be imagined. It insjiircs the sentiments of a son into 
him who had them not, and reciprocaljy teaclies those of a father. 
Whence then ought tliis act to pioceed ? From on high, like the 
thunderbolt. You are not the son of .such a one, says the Legis- 
lative Body ; nevertheless, you shall have the same sentiments as 
if you were. One cannot then raise one's-self loo high for such 
an operation. It is feared that in this manner the use of adoption 
should be too much limited ; but we thereby honor it. Neither 
is it necessary that the legislature should enter into the details of 
each case ; but as a high-priest, it comes forward to impart the 
sacred character. Suppose disputes to arise between the natural 
son and the son by adoption, 'f lie last will reply : It is the same 
authority which has established the marriage from which you 
proceed; it is the law itself which has made me your brother. 
An objection has been started to the revoeability of adoption ; hut 
I would not have it revocable. Divorce is cited as a parallel 
case. How can any one compare that which dissolves with that 
which creates? VVhen the State has pronounced the adoption to 
have taken place, surely it is not possible to think of permitting^ 
it to be recalled. It would be different if it originally emanated 
from a court of justice. It would be then not more than a sen- 
tence passed. When the father wished to remonstrate with the 
adopted son, the latter might say ; You are not my father ! The 
adopted might also abuse the secrets of the affairs or of the feel- 
ings of the adopter. No, it is not to be admitted." 

Tronchet maintained the opinion of the First Consul ; Rcederer 
combated it. " It is," said he, " more especially for the poorer 
classes that adoption is of use ; for the laborer, for instance, who 
adopts the infant that the administration of the hospitals has en- 
trusted to his care. The First Consul aims at giving the institu- 
tion too elevated a character. The laboring man will not feel 
Ibis, but on the contrary will be deterred by it." 

Tke First Consul. " The imagination must be powerfully 
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afTectcd. If there are differences between the nmurnl and the 
adoptive father, if embarked iu the same boat, ihey are ilireateued 
with imminent danger, tlie son ouglit to save his adoptive fatiier. 
There is nothing hut the will of the sovereign that can impress 
this sentiment. The Legi^ative Body must not pronounce in 
this case as it does in questions of property, of imposts, but as the 
high-priest of morality and ihe head of a sacred institution. The 
vice of our modern legislators is to have nothing that speaks to the 
imagination. It is not possible togovern man except by it; with- 
out imagination he is no better than a brute-beast. If the priests 
were to establish adoption, they would make an imposing cere- 
mony of it. It is a mistake to govern men like machines. The 
wholo society must interfere here. Your system leads to the re- 
vocability of adoption." 

The Minisler of Justice. " The Legislative Body will only 
sanction ; for the consent of the parties is sufficient for the con- 
tract." 

The Firxt Consul. " There ia no contract with a minor. A 
contract implies only geometrical obligations, it has nothing to do 
with sentinienl. Insert the word heir in your law, and so let the 
question rest. Heir carries along with it none but geometrical 
ideas ; adoption, on the contrary, involves the ideas of institutions, 
of morality and sentiment. Analysis leads to results the most 
false and vicious. Il is not )br five sous a day, for a paltry dis- 
tioclion, that men go to be killed ; it is by speaking to the soul 
that the will is electrified. It is not the notary who will produce 
this effect for the twelve francs that we pay him. The Council 
do not treat the question properly, they make it an affair of geom- 
etry ; they view it as framers of the law, and not as statesmen. 
The imagination should consider adoption as a resource amidst 
the misfortunes of life. I put the question to the reporter, what 
difference there is between the heir and the adoptive child V 

Berlier. "In order to reply to this question, one must first 
settle the nature and effects of the kind of adoption which it is 
proposed to establish, otherwise the means of comparison are 
wanting ; but according to my ideas, the legal heir, or heir by 
blood, is to the adopted one, what the reality is to the fiction, saving 
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the modifications to be iiiiroduccd into tiieir respective rights and 
duties." 

The First Consul. " Should the real father of tlie adopted be- 
come rich, then tlie latter would abandon his adoptive father. He 
ou h be sllied to him for ever, otherwise he is no more than 
1 e h What holds the place of the Deity on the earth ? The 

1 g la u Who is the son of his father ? No one knows for 

c rtan I is the wilt of the legislature which decides. The 
ad p d son ought to be like that of the flesh and bone. If thcru 
I fi nallest difference admitted, you are wide of your object, or 
1 unde s and no hn^, of he natter." 

Any th !; m e k ^ly characteristic than this is not lo be 

found CO ded n tl e pa^ s of hislory or fiction. No dramatic 

autho 1 II I 1 c ns of his art with all the desire to pro- 

d ce eff c a d all h u and knowlelge of nature to do so, 

eve orkeil up an i a/ h acter lo a pitch of greater extrava. 

gance and it the sime lime m re e isle it regularity than this, 

Bn p d f 1 f u 1 uo of his ow n wished to 

ad p f b h h Id n his own and in establishing 

a 1 m k I <] I a power of volition that 

u y bs 1 1 a d n its way. The wishing 

hdpdhld dna a relation to the parent as 

h n u al d 1 so ke it appear that this is pos- 

nd perversity of frenzy. To 

ff p p h 1 h 1 V with omnipotence, makes 

h t nature ha^ refused to do, and to reconcile a 

d s. It would be as rational to pass a law to 

n k h ba b ed, or to transform a marble statue into a 

g be d xpect it lo feel towards you the sentiments 

fi P y inspire a corresponding affection towards it, 

as p h haracter by mere force of words on a being 

h by ural relation. It is true, law makes a differ. 

dren, that is, requires other moral and arti- 

fi b re it adds its highest sanction ; but to suppose 

tl nditions have been complied with, it can add 

m n a case where the most essential of all is 

w n b d soning in every respect. Yet Buonaparte 

a k d y ment, as if sentiment were the creature of 
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arbitrary iustituiions. The taw is founded on nature, and does 
not creale it. This attempt is like trying to unite hard suh. 
stances without cement, by merely pressing them violently to- 
gether : as long as the pressure continues they remain in contact, 
but as soon as it is taken away they fail asumJer. I will venture 
to say that Buonaparte would not have argued in this manner, nor 
have suffered any one else to do so, after the birth of the King of 
Rome. Yet he i 11 

who has undertal pose 

of faith on niank d U 



Ther 



e olh 



with the elearnes f d y 1 gh 
ing the birth of I d p d 
place on a level h 
founded ; for ihe ag d 
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surd and wholly 
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I speaking of 
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f making trial 


e, Buonaparte 


says, " It is a very 


1 lo fix a stair 


1 on the honor of a 



will, I will here dd 1 

true liberality a d co d 
sending back child f h 

of their abilities for a certam tim 
bad idea. One has no right thui 
child ; for it is one that would slick by him all his life. A great 
many children appear stupid at twelve or fourteen years of age, 
while others are very forward at ten. One ought never to despair 
of a child till he has arrived at the age of puberty ; it is then 
alone that he attains the developement of ail his faculties, and 
that a judgment can be formed of him. Till then, noencourage- 
nient should be spared." This single observation would do honor 
to any one who had spent iiis life in studying the character of 
children and the progressive unfolding of the faculties. Buona- 
parte was seldom wrong, except when he was determined not lo 
be right. Hia understanding was strong, but his will was siiil 
stronger. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

FIRST SUGGESTION OF '.HE CONCORDAT, 

Buonaparte's object almost from the first appears to liuve been 
to cooaoiidate the Revolution, by softening its features and mixing 
up its principles witli others which had been longer and more 
widely established, thus to reconcile old to new France, the 
philosophers and the priests, and the Republio with the rest of 
Europe. This was an attempt to make the Iamb He down with 
the lion, and the only wonder is that it succeeded so far as it did, 
which it could not have done but for the edat of his name, the 
dread of his power, and tlie extent of his abilities and resources. 
It was by means if the Concordat that he meant to heal the 
breaches in religious opinion, and the following seems to be the 
best account of the train of his feelings and reasonings on this 
subject. 

It had been known for several months that Buonaparte was 
iarrying on a negociation witii the Court of Rome. The prelate 
Jpina, Cardinal Gonsalvi, and Father Caselli were at Paris as 
jilenipotentiaries from the Pope; Joseph Buonaparte, Crelet, 
( -ounsellor of State, and the Abbe Bernier were those of (he First 
{ onsul. In the Catholic church the priests were all in motion, 
a id in the world the politicians, each hoping to make the most of 
t leir dilFirent schemes. The single fact of a negociation being 
o I foot with the Pope was quite enough to show what there was to 
b ^ expected, and what the First Consul had in view. 

On the 21st of Prairial, one of the Counsellors of State, N , 

d ned at Malmaison. After dinner the First Consul took him 
o c alone with him into the park, and turned the conversation on 
re ligion. He combatted for a considerable time the different sys- 
tems of philosophers on modes of worship, deism, natural religion, 
3tc. AH this he designated as ideology. He more than once 
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quoted Garat as at tlio liead of the ideologists, " H'jld," said he ; 
" [ was Iierc last Sunday, walking out in lliis solitude, in the 
silence of nature. Tlic sound of ihe bells of the church at Ruel 
suddeoly struck my ear. I was affected ; so great is the power 
",f early hahil and of education ! I said lo myself then, what an 
impression must it not make on simple and credulous minds ! Let 
your philosophers, your metaphysicians, reply to that ; a religioJi 
IS necessary for the people. It is also necessary Chat this religion 
should be in the hands of the Giovernment. Fifiy emigrant bish- 
ops in the pay of England at present govern the French clergy 
as they please, tt is necessary to destroy this influence ; the 
authority of the Pope is required for that purpose. He displaces 
them, or makes them give in their resignation. It is declared 
that ihe Catholic religion being that of the majority of Frenchmen, 
it is proper to regulate the exercise of it. The First Consul 
nominates fifty bishops, the Pope inducts them. They name the 
curates, the State pays their salaries. They lake the oath ; those 
who do not are banished. Such of them as preach against the 
Government are denounced lo their superiors to be punished. 
The Pope confirms the sale of the goods of the clergy ; he conse- 
crates the Republic. They will then chaunt Salvam fac rem 
Gallicain. The bull is arrived. There are only a few expres- 
sions to alter. It will be said I am a Papist. I am nothing. I 
was a Mahometan in Egypt, I will be a Catholic here for the good 
of ihe people. I do not belong to any religion ; but the idea of a 
Grod " — and lifting his hands to Heaven — " Who is il," he said, 

" who has made all that V N then spoke in his turn, for 

hitherto he had listened without saying a word ; 

" To discuss the necessity of a religion is to mistake the ques- 
tion. I am ready to allow the utiliiy of a particular worship- 
But a religious worship may exist without a clergy ; for priests 
and a clergy are two very different things. There is implied in 
a clergy an hierarchy, one and the same spirit, one and the same 
end: it is a body, a power, and a colossal one. If this body had 
the chief of the stale for its head, the evil would be on.'y half; 
out if it acknowledges a foreign prince as its head, it is then a 
rival power. Never !iaa there been a more favorable opportunity 
in France for making an entire revolution in religion. You have 
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at present the Conslitutionalisls, the Apostolic Vicars of the Pope, 
llie Eraigrani Hishops in England, with many sharirs of difference 
in all three. Citizens and priests, all is disunion ; and the great- 
eat pan of thi" nation is in •» state of indiff(>rence " 

rse ru N g 

h m W 



h R 

N , 
whole system of government. What makes it popular 
respect for religion. We may send the English and Auf 
out of the country ; but as to Frenchmen who have families and 
who are only guilty of holding other religious opinions, it is im- 
possible. We must then attach them to the Republic." 

iV . " They can never become sincerely attached to it. 

The Revolution has despoiled them of iheir privileges and their 
properly. They will never forgive this double offence, but will 
always wage war against it. They will be less formidable while 
tjiey are scattered, than when ihcy are established and re-united. 
There is no need either lo banish or to persecute any one, but 
merely to lei every priest say mass as he judges fit, and every 
Frenchman go to church or chapel as he pleases ; and if, after 
all, the opposition of the priests to the Republic was pushed to 
such a point as to trouble the latter, 1 should not hesitate to sacri- 
fice them to the public tranquillity." 

Bucm. "You would then proscribe them?" 

JV , ■' Must we proscribe the Republic V 

Bvon. " That is playing on words." 

N . " No, it ja defining things. Besides, with a good dis. 

cipline and an enlightened police, I do not think we shall have 
occasion to proceed to that length." 

Bum. " And on my part 1 tell you that the priests who shall 
accept of ofHee will by that alone have made a schism with tne 
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old tilQlar clergy, and will then be ir 


ilerested in preventing Iheii 


return and in favoring the new order 


uf things 


j"V [ hope it mav turn out s 


■> but I am nnt sure of it 


This, however, is but a very srmll 


fart of the great question 



The Catholic; religion is tieconie intolerant and its priests are 
counter-rev'ilutionary the spin of the present ii c is entirely 
op}>nsi'(l !0 (hei.-s; we are nearer the Gospel than they 

ftiifni. " ■■*''hal we are about to do will give a mortal blow to 
Popery." 

N . "On the. contrary, it will revive and give it new 

Buon. " Ought I not to do just the contrary to what Henry IV. 

did v 

N . " Different times have different manners. For myself, 

if it is indispensable to have a predominant worship, 1 should pre- 
fer his." 

Buon. " My good friend, you know nothing of the matter." 

N . " Every thing is prepared for such a change. We 

are very differenlly situated from what England and Germany 
formerly were, and the limes of the Reformation had not a Buona- 
parte. In the actual state of men's minds, you have but to say a 
word, and Popery is forever ruined, and France declares for Prot- 

Buoti. "Ay, one half of it, and the other half will remain Catho- 
lic ; and we shall have quarrels and dissensicwis interminable." 

N . "Had we reasoned thus during the Revolution, the 

Constitutional Assembly would have given way before the feudal 
system, and the National Convention before royally and hereditary 
right. Every revolution, political or religious, must look for op- 

Baon. " Why then provoke it on the part of the people and 
the priests ? The enlightened part of the community will not 
raise an insurrection against Catholicism ; they are loo indifferent. 
I then save myself great difficulties in the interior, and I can, by 
means of the Pope abroad" There he stopped. 

JV . " Yes, reckoning the sacrifices which will also place 

you in a stale of dependence on him. You have to deal with an 
adversary who is artful and more powerful against those who 
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treat with him than against those who have once broken with him. 
The thing offers at present only a favorable aide. But when you 
imagine you have done with ihe Pope, you will see what will hap- 
pen. The occasion is without example. If you let it escape" — 
Buon. i^Afler a moment's reflectioa) " My friend, there is no 
longer either good faith or belief; there is no longer any fear of 
the clergy ; it is merely a political arrangement. Things are too 
far advanced to retreat, and the part which I have taken appears 

JV . " Indeed, since (he bull is arrived, all I could say must 

be of very little use." 

Thus ended this remarkable conversation. It shows pretty 
clearly the motives that actuated Buonaparte in this measure — 
some latent feelings of religion, and the prospect of making use of 
the Papal See, as an engine of power, and also for restormg jn. 
ternal tranquillity. The question itself is one which I cannot 
pretend to judge, without knowing more of the state of religious 
feeling in France than I do ; but I shall attempt to lay dow n one 
or two general remarks on the subject, on which, I think, the so 
lulion of the problem and the policy or impolicy of Buonapirie's 
conduct may in a great measure be presumed to depend In the 
first place, it appears !o me right to consider not b hat is good in 
itself but what is fit for the lime and place in which it is intended 
to be put in practice. If Buonaparte could by a Concordat have 
brought back the times of Popery in their full pow er and splendor, 
when the Catholic faith was like one entire chrysolite without 
flaw or seeming spot in it, I should for one have no objection to 
that. Popery, whatever were its fault's, its abuses, or its absurd- 
ities, was in this sense a true and noble religion, that it let down 
Heaven upon eanh. Men no more doubted of a future stale and 
of the glory hereafter to be revealed than of their own existence ; 
and if the priests took possession of the power and riches of this 
world, they gave us another in lieu of it — no bad exchange. It 
was not a clear loss. This faith was implicit, firm, and pure, for 
it had never been called in question ; and the impression of that 
of which a doubt had never been entertained or was supposed Co 
have been entertained by others, became by habit and tlie common 
consent of mankind equivalent loan object of sense. Europe waa 
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a temple ill vvl[ii;li I'operj' iiail ils ii-oi-sliip and its altars, was em- 
bodied ill [jiciurts and in imagery, wo'm borni; on the sounds of 
music, "like an exlialalion of rich distilled perfumes," was so- 
lemoized iu procesaiuus, iti festivals, in ceremony, in dresses, in 
buildings, was sanctioned by the voice of learning, by ibe dread 
of power, sbowed ils mitred front in palaces and cities, smote the 
heart in the depths of solitude, shed 'm light on the path of lif-', 
and hung its lamp in the tomb. This slate of involuntary ah. 
Btraction was a great, perhaps the greatest benefit. There was 
no condition so high that it did not spread a lustre round it, none 
so low that it did not raise it from pain and from despair. Faith 
is the evidence of things unseen, and Popery furnished this evi. 
dence in the highest degiee — a trust and conviction in sacred 
things, strengthened and exalted beyond the reach of doubt, of 
guiit, or passion by time, by numbers, by all that could appal or 
allure the imagination. Within the bosom of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, under the shadow of ils countenance, tliere was a re- 
pose on "the Ancient of Days," deep and calm as tlie sleep nf 
cradled infancy. This is still in a good measure the case in Italy, 
where you see an innocent girl crossing her forehead with holy 
water, and feeling her soul refreshed ; an old woman kissing the 
(eet of a crucifix at the corner of a street, and not suspecting that 
this subjects her to the ridicule uf any living being ; an old man, 
bareheaded, making his annual pilgrimage to Rome, counting his 
beads unconscious of all around, and eyeing St. Peter's as the 
road to heaven, as if he were already entering the precincts of the 
New Jerusalem, To those who think this nothing, I have nothing 
lo say. Those who could take the finest aspirations and most 
gorgeous visions of the human mind as to its own origin, destiny, 
and nature, and make out of this air-woven theory a solid fabric 
and a material language, familiarized to the thoughts of the whole 
community, and speaking audibly to the lowest and the highest, 
were, I think, architects of human happiness and builders of the 
loftiest fiction. I so far approve of that deep sleep, of that solemn 
gloom, of those bright visions, and would not disturb them. It is 
lo no purpose to tell me that the rites of this religion were child- 
ish miimmeries, lliat these theoretical doctrines were the wildest 
absurdities — that moves me not a jot ; when I see truth and phi. 
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losophy inspii'e the same enthusinsm and the "ame reverencn that 
It IS complained wpie lavished on fullj and aupei stition, tlien 1 
shjll give t!ie pref(,renee to tlie lormi,r over the lattir. What 
doBS it import that in wrangling about the diffeience bctneeti real 
and pretended excellence, we ainve at the object of our ptiisuit 
and lo&e all fetlirij^ about it'* Philosopheis were so far ttiong in 
relinquishing the hold ivlncii the other woild gave them ovei the 
minds of the people : ever since, instead of learned ease, leisure, 
dignity, ihey have had nothing but disputes, mortifications, and 
the contempt of the vulgar. What have those gained by it who 
were most active in sundering reason from authority ? Have not 
those who have in fact advanced the cause of truth and discovered 
any new link in the chain been uniformly exposed to the sneers 
of the world and baited with the rabble's curse ? Have not the 
most daring and acute been exposed to ihe greatest obloquy? 
Have not the different sects in turn persecuted, slandered, and ex- 
tiipaleil one another 1 We have discarded Popery, but have got 
nothing in its slead : or why complain of the servile submission to 
tlie infallibility of the Pope, when every one still believes just as 
much in the newspaper of the day or the libel he last read, but 
without the consistency, dignity, or quiet? Reason is not yet out 
of Us long minoriCv, nor has it mounted its promised throne. 
Could Buonaparte therefore have restored the pristine integrity of 
the Catholic church with all its accompaniments, I should have 
had no ob|(ction, hut the thing was in our lime impossible, just as 
much as it is impossible for the brain to dream waking ; faith ia 
founded on the sleep of reason, and he could only bring hack hy- 
pourisy, the abhorred alike of God and man. The only good of 
the Catholic religion was the faith in it, without which it would iie 
like a painted sepulchre or an ill-acted play. Nay more, cuuld 
lie have carried back the state of public faith and feeling to ihe 
time preceding the Reformation, this would not have been enough 
unless he could have violently suppressed all the causes then at 
work to produce its overthrow, unless he could have corrected the 
abuses and corruptions of Popery arising out nf its very success 
and unbridled power, and thus have brought its pretensions into 
Question and given it a check that way; or to make it last an. 
other thousand years, have thrown the world back to the begin 
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ning of the dark ages, and to the period of the triumph of igno. 
ranee and barbarism over civilization and ktiowlodge 1 But tliia 
was too muish far any man to do, or even to think of. We must, 
therefore, work with tlje instruments tliat are allotted us ; and no 
man can resist the spirit of the age in which he lives. The mind 
may reverence an absurdity, but cannot do so after it knows it to 
be one. That which before was held up as an object of awe and 
veneration, if in tiiat case attempted to be forced upon it, becomes 
an insult. The world grows old like the individual, and has its 
season of entbusiaiim and its season of indiflei'ence ; but at all 
times affectation is bad. The faith in religion is good only while 
it is sincere. Why did people at the time of the Reformation give 
up Popery 1 Because it was found out to be an imposture, and 
they could not believe in an imposture, though they would. The 
Catholic religion without faith is stark-naught ; and yet this is the 
only Catholic religion that could be established in France after 
the Revolution. 

To make the public mind in France a fit recipient for Popery, 
that is, to restore the blind and implicit belief in it which could 
alone make it desirable, it would be necessary to enforce a strict 
quarantine against all those works in which for the last hundred 
years the faith in priests and Popery had been undermined by 
merciless wit and raillery : would (he French people then give 
up Moliere or Voltaire to a Concordat ? Nor would this be suffi- 
cient ; it would be necessary to destroy or prohibit all works of 
reasoning, of history, or science ; all that had contributed to form 
the national mind and lone of thinking since the Reformation, and 
construct it anew out of the elements of chaos and the obscurest 
depths of ignorance. It would be necessary to destroy the press, 
an engine that would destroy whatever power attempted to crush 
it. — It, however, seems to me that the establishment of Protest- 
antism recommended above, would be even worse than the estab- 
lishment of Popery ; for if we must have an establishment, let 
us have the oldest. The Protestant religion is cold, formal, lip- 
service, that neither warms the heart nor inspires the head. In 
England, the established religion has no effect on the people ; 
they go to church as a matter of course or as a way of passing 
the time J but they neither imderatand what they hear ncr ara 
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affecled witli what they see, nor do tliey think of it from one 
week's end to another, Tiiere are no pictures, no crucifixes, no 
incessant scene-sliifting to keep them alive, no learned language 
wliich they tljink may be tlial of the other world. Hunger and 
the law alone keep them in order ; the hope or fear of a future 
state is quite powerless, for they meet with nothing to remind 
them of it adapted lo their ordinary liabits and modes of thinking. 
The sectaries alone have any religion ; and the Methodists all 
the enthusiasm. In Scotland it is dilferent ; in those cold and 
sterile regions the spirit of opposition to authority and of fiery 
controversy still encourages the zeal for religions forms and opin- 
ions, and is aided hy the simplicity of manners and local circum- 
stances. In Ireland we see Popery in its worst and most 
degraded state, where it is confined lo tiie most ignorant of the 
people and not supported by public opinion or by the authority 
of tiie slate, tliough it has relaxed none of its claims lo domina- 
tion over the human mind. The priests and their flocks are well- 
fitted to each other. Certainly, the way to detach the mass of 
the people from such brutish bondage is to remove every distinc- 
tion or obstacle that separates them from the rest of the com- 
munity. The way to prevent others from leaguing and plotting 
against you is not to exclude them from your confidence or coun- 
sels. Statesmen talk of religion as necessary to the vulgar — this 
is the ridiculous air of a fine gentleman. The people have no 
religion but what they imbibe from their superiors. If the higher 
classes are without religion, they will soon find the lower imita. 
ting their example in tliis as in all other things. It is in vain to 
think of reserving infidelity as a private luxury for tlie rich. 
Tlie poorer sort are spies upon the rich and see through appear- 
ances with a shrewdness and tact often proportioned to their gen- 
eral ignorance and consequent suspicion of the motives and feel- 
ings of those at whose mercy and disposal they find themselves. 
If it were otherwise, the servants in great families would betray 
their masters' secrets, and do away by mischievous tattle all the 
good effects of their appearing once a week at church in stalely 
formality, as a compliment to heaven and an example to their 
dependants. Hypocrisy must be deep indeed, systematic, and 
professional, that sets at defiance this ordeal ; and we find even 
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ihnt [ho moults and priests, whose business it w us mid who had 
made a science of it, could not at the time of ilie Reformation 
carry on the farce any longer. The common people have eyca 
and ears ; and society is an electrical machine, by uhicli good 
and evil, vice and virtue are communicated with instantaneous 
rapidity from one extremity to another. The true solution of tht; 
difficulty is that given in the dialogue above, where the State- 
Counsellor recommends a perfect freedom and toleration of all 
sects and religions. Let each person follow and pay for his owu 
religion, for it is contrary to equitable reasoning to make anj- one 
else pay for or follow il ; nor is it any busine:^s of the state, ex- 
cept as an engine of power, which is an argument against it. It 
is not the duty of government to show us the way to the other 
worll but to affo d us protection m th ? Tl e whole businesb of 
leg slation reluces itself to eslallishing a good an 3 eff ctu 1 "iji- 
tern ol pohce so as to keep the peace between ml iidual and 
mdividual According to modern logic and prevailing senti 
ments government ougl t to mterfere as 1 Itle as po-Bible with 
reli|,ion or mollis or the fine arts or commerce Let the^e all 
be left to make their o«n way and to find their own le\el fr m 
llieir mtr nsic and understood alvintages anJ let government 
merely stand by as a peace officer to preveit any one flora 
using violence oi fiaud in Iiifl transict ns m th others It la 
prett} generallj allon d at pre'jent that religion ouirht to be 
tolerated and that trade ougl t to he ftee At netimeitn-*? 
thought that both would perish and it at the communitj could not 
s iKis! tmle^s the governmei t took the management and encour 
1 lent jf both direelly and ibaflutely into its c vn hands 
lb rule IS to gne men leave to do all the ^oot they can 
o h hnideimg them from hurting one another The encoir 
a^e nent of the fine arts is useless if the taste and genius of the 
pe pie do not point that nay if thev do they will produce all 
tlifir wonders and refinements from inclinati n and lik ng 
Aj;ain it is in vain to make laws to pun sh vc 
fcrbid their execution it is equillv useless if the r 
elude the vice This observition of course tppliea only to per 
son al vices or to such as affect oursehts onlj and not to such 
as immediately affect others I believe a c mplete system of 
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legrslalion might be formed upon some such simple principle as 
ihat of only opposing force by force ; and perhaps the Code 
Napolion might have approached nearer to it without inconve- 
nience. The liberty of the press would have been one grand 
feature and corollary from such a system of legislation ; and 
though Napoleon says he should have had " thirty royalists and 
as many Jacobin Journals established to run him down," he might 
have baffled both in this way, as well as by shooting a bookseller.* 
Libels or inveclives do nothing against principles ; and as to indi- 
viduals, it is the attempt to suppress truth, ihat gives falsehood its 
worst edge. What transpires (however secretly or maliciously) 
in spile of the law, is taken for gospel ; and as it is impossible to 
prevent calumny, so it is impossible to counteract it, while all that 
can be said in answer lo it is attributed to people's not daring to 
speak the truth. Or if he could not take so bold and difficult a 
step in clearing the way to a new system, conformably to existing 
feelings and opmions, at least he need not have thrown any addi- 
tional or unnecessary stumbling-blocks in its way, such as the 
revned Gallicnn church, which would impede the progress of 
societj m It*; real path, and could not throw it back into its old 
station That w is not the sort of blocks of granite to cast on the 
sod of France, to gne solidily and purchase to the new ideas of 
government and cmlization. Besides, encouraging the priests 
was only warming the viper in his bosom ; if triumphant, he 
needed them not , if in difficulty, they would be sure to betray 
him. There was no possibility of conciliating or rendering them 
neuter; even their impotence would only increase their malice 
by a comparison with former limes, which tiioir restoration would 
necessarily suggest. 

The same objection might be made to the recnl of the emi- 
grants. As a step to reconcile men's minds to nobility, it might 
be politic ; but not consistent with republican principles. Buo- 
naparte asks on lliis subject (which I will so far anticipate), " la 

* An irritnble poet of great celebrity, whoae political bias is no sceret, 
being invited lo a boolisellers' dinner, was called npon for a literttpy toast 

or aentinietil. He gave "Buonaparte." "WhaDl Mr. , did we uiider- 

stund yon rigbfly 1 We asked jou for a literary toast or sentiment," 
" Why, yea ; egad — be shot a bookseller oace !" 
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it nol natural to respect the son of a sage or a hero more than the 
son of a common man V And the answer is, Yes, but not more 
than his fatlier. This fofling, as far as it is natural, will have 
its eifect without positive institution, TJie descendants of Milton 
and Shakespeare were living lately, but they were only thought 
of for the sake of their ancestors. Had they been mere nobles, 
their posterity would have been honored and they themselves for- 
got. But it is said, that property is transmitted, and why not titles 
and honors? Because property can be transmitted, and the re- 
spect (such as it is) attendant on it ; but talents and virtues are 
not transmissible, and therefore it is not parallel lo say that the 
honors or homage originallv piid to these should be transmitted 
by patent without them. This is mikini; a property of honors 
and of public opinion, as a pniilege to which men are entitled by 
birth and for their own sakes, and not for the benefit of the public. 
There is but one step farther neces^iary in this false train of rea- 
soning lo arrive at the principle of absolute monarchy, which 
makes a property of thrones and the rights and liberties of nations 
B. bye- word ! 
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It is Decessary lo reiurn at present and take up the thread of 
historical events in their order. The first thing Buonaparte did 
on assuming the reins of Government was to write a letter to the 
King of England soliciting peace. The letter and the answer to 
it are as follows, and both remarkable enough- 

" French Republic — Sovereignly of the People — Liherly — 



' Buonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, fa His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy the First 
Magistracy of the Republic, I have thouglit proper, in commencing 
the discharge of the duties of this office, lo communicate the event 
directly to your Majesty. 

" Must the war, which for eight years has ravaged the four 
quarters of the world, be eternal 1 Is there no room for accom- 
modation ? 

" How can the two most enlightened nations in Europe, 
stronger and more powerful than is necessary for their safety 
and independence, sacrifice commercial advantages, internal 
prosperity, and domestic happiness to vain ideas of grandeur? 
Whence is it that they do not feel peace to be the first of wants, 
as well as the first of glories? 

" These sentiments cannot be new to the heart of your Majes- 
ty, who rule over a free nation with no other view than to render 
It happy- 

" Your Majesty will see in this overture only my sincere desire 
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lo contribale eflectunlly, for the second time, to a genera) pacifi- 
cation, by a prompt step taken in confidence, and freed from those 
foi-ms, which, liowevcr necessary to disguise the apprehensions of 
ferble stales, only serve to discover in tliose that are powerful a 
mutual wish to deceive. 

" France and England may, by the abuse of tlieir strength, 
long defer the period of its utter exhaustion, unhappily for all 
nations. But I will venture to say, that l!>e fate of all civilized 
nations is concerned in the termination of a war, the fiames of 
wiiich are raging throughout the wliole world. 

" I have ihe honor to be, &c, 

" BdONAl'ARTE." 

Tlie style of this kttei hns been triticizcd as enip rical and as 
an indecorous sLiixiimg of Mijesiy , and ni all o hnary conjunc 
tures, the objecdon would held good But where the personal 
character and motiies of the Government were continually 
cavilled at and made in this \iry instance an msuperable bar to 
peace, it was surely allowable for the chief magistrttp to oome 
forward in his own peraon and to lake a tiank and decisi%e step 
as free as possible from official embarrassment and m\t.tery 
Tiiough a diplomatic license, it was at an^ rate a less flagrant 
one than the assassination of ambassadors, which was the legiU 
mate termination of the list political nejocialion (that of Rasladl) 
Buonaparte had been engaged in. If, however, his appeal to the 
personal feelings of Geoq;e III. was forward and overweening, 
there is no want of prudery and reserve in Lord Grenville's 
reply, which reminds one of iMiss Harris's retort on her sister, 
who had proposed to forget all mutual faults that she 1 as no 
ihing to charge her conscience with This companion may be 
thought trifling and low ; and I 'ihould think so if meanness 
could not insinuate itself into cabinets nor hjp en y maunt upoi 
a (hrone. The document is a curious and inslruclive specimen 
of the cypher-hand of Pitt, in which iti'>im|i- "jsible to detect eilhor 
be^nning, middle, or end, which iini^ the chan},es of pnnpo n 
and conventional phraseology on a eontmual vap d assut ipt on of 
(ho question, which defines nothing states nothiut, pro\es no 
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thing, but goes round and round in a ciri/le of chirges commit 
tals; and equivocations, and in li e fijuii&hts and rmzcs of which 
(containing a deadly purpose under a loutine of hclliw common 
places) England lost her libortie , her streni^th heiself and tlio 
world. It is a question between t"o Go^trnments which is sin 
cere in its desire of peace ; and one of them endeavors to provr 
its sincerity by saying it will be ready to mike peace with the 
other, tehenever it shall have ceased to exist Its e\istence is the 
avowed obstacle to peace; which insttad of a pkd^e of pacific 
intentions, amounts to a standing dtciaiation of war It isi easy 
to see that that party that obslinalely pronnuuces llie other inca 
pable of making peace, is itsell determined against it Few 
states would carry on war, if their rivals would please lo submit 
to iheir yoke. It is as tf a person should profess a cordial desire 
and readiness to be reconciled to an enemj on crndition that the 
latter should hang himself in the next tre-- This m pri\dte life 
would be thought an irony, ini^teaJ of an amicable overture 
What would have been said if Buonapirie hid propcsed to the 
King of Great Britain lo resign his croivn and authority in fii or 
of a Republican form of Government or of the surviving bnnch 
of the Stuarts, and that then he might make peace wiih him? 
Would it have been enough to screen such an official outra^'c to 
have added a saving clause, that this was not an abs lute sme 
qua mm; though, till it was complied with, he must carr^ on a 
just and defensive war." Oh no' This is onh the hngua^e 
which established governments hold to green usurpili ns— it 
would not otherwise be borne ; ' it is the gibberish and patots of 
affi.>ctcd legitimacy," which " the gorge of fieedom nans at it 
is outlawing a government under the mask of parleying with il , 
or inviting an adversary to sign terms of peace » ilh a pen w hile 
you, who set yourself up as bjth judge and executioner strike 
off his hand with an axe. A very little of this Ijne is fatal to 
peace and liberty ; we had nothing else for near half a centuiy 

" Lord GrenviKe in reply to the Minister of Foreign Relations 
at Pans 

DownngSiett Jnnuirj 4 ItOO 

"Sia, — I have received and laiJ bcfme the kmg il e inn let 
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wra which jou have iranimilted to me, and hi? Majt&tj, seeing 
no reason lo d( purt fioni those forma w inch have long been estab- 
lished in Emopie for traniaclmg bubiiie'-s vviih Foieign States, 
has coinmaiidi,d me to rtiuin m Ins iianie, the official answer 
which I send jou hertwith encloacd 

1 have tilt hmoi to be, luih lugli considf rition, 

" Sii, > jur most obedient, humble sen ant, 

" <jui.>mlle " 

"Note lo the Minister of Foni^n Relalions at Paris 

" The King has given frequent proofi of his sincere d-^eue for 
the re establishment of secure and permanent tranqudlity in En 
rope H neither is nor has been engaged in any lontest for a 
vain and false glory He has had no other view than that of 
maintaining, against all aggresMon, the rights and happiness of his 
subjects For these he has contended against an unprjv jked at- 
tack and for the same objects he is stiil obliged to contend nor can 
he hope that this necessity could be removed by entering at the 
prewnt moment int negociatnns with those whom a fre h revo- 
lution has so recently placed in the e\e^cI^e of power in France ; 
since no real advantage can aii e from such negoctal in lo the 
great and desirable object of general peace until it ^hal! appear 
that those causes have ceased to operate which originally pro- 
duced the 11 ar * and by « Inch it has since been proti acted, and 
in moie than one instance renewed. The same system, to the 
prevalence of which France justly ascribes all her present mise- 
ries, is that which has also involved the rest of Europe in a long 

* That 13. the miraiftstatioii of a desire for peace on the part of 'he 
French Governnient has nothing to do with the question of war, so that their 
hoslilit; could not have been ninnng the causes (h^it prodaced or prolonged 
it. This ia true ; but instead of all this circumlocution and rotundity of 
phrase, would it not have been better niiii more manly for his Mnjesty to 
huvesaid at once that he had goneto war for the royal cause, which he so 
broadly hints at in the concluding paragraph ; and that til! this object was 
attained, no earthly consideration (save the last estremity) should force 
him to make peace — and that then he would break it again as soon as possi- 
ble, and laanch into the same insane and fatal career — faCiil alike, whether 
prosperous or unsaccessful ! 
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and destructive warfare, of a nature long since unknown to iht 
praclice of civilized nations,* For the extension of this system, 
and for tlie extermination of all established governments, the re- 
sources of France have from year to year, and in the midst of the 
most unparalleled distress, been lavished and exhausted" [Thai 
is, to prevent its own exiermination]. " To this indiscriminate 
spirit of destruction, the Netherlands, the United Provinces, the 
Swiss Cantons (his Majesly's ancient friends and allies) have suc- 
cessively been sacrificed. Germany has been ravaged ; Italy, 
though now resetted front its invaders, has been made the scene of 
unbounded rapine and anarchy .j" His Majesty has himself been 
compelled to maintain an arduous and burthen.some contest for the 
independence and existence of hia kingdoms. Nor have these 
calamities been confined to Europe alone; they have been ex- 
tended to -the most distant quarters of the world, and even to 
countries so remote both in situation and interest from the present 
contest, that the very existence of such a war was perhaps un- 
known to those who found themselves suddenly involved in all 
its hori-ors4 While suck a system continues to prevail, and while 
the blood and treasure of a numerous and powerful nation can be 
lavished in its support, experience has shown that no defence but 
that of open and steady hostility can be availing. The most 

* It is true it was long since Europe had joined to force a people to sub- 
mit lo It despotio yoke, for it was long since any people (nn the Continent) 
bad shaken off such a joke, Tbe attacks of all Europe aha gnve n peculiar 
character to the war, by combining the horrors of civil discord wild foreign 
aggrassion ; and it was the determination of the French not to snbniit to 
Uiis double Messing as a gracious boon, tbatproducedthemiseries of France 
and the resentment of Europe. 

f Re.illy this is too much, even for a Slate-paper. As if the French ar- 
mies, after having beaten back the Austrian' and Piedmonteae, who were 
coming to ravage Prance, were to lay down their arms or refuse to set foot 
on a soil sacred to slavery, or were not to advance to meet, to scatter and 
pursue (hose ever-renewed hands of mercenaries and barbarians, that cun« 
on from the fhrlheat bou-:ds of Europe like flocks of ravenoos birds, seeking 
a prey, but bleaching the earth with their bones till victory vras sated and 
^- sweet revenge grew harsh," 

I These pointed !Lllu<iioQ3 to Italy and Egypt sound like personal tnants 
thrown out against Buonaparte, in return for his having made so untimelr 
Knd unbecoming a proposal for peace. 

15 • 
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Bolcnin Ircalips Ijave only preparnd tlie way for fresh aggressions j 
and it is lo a determined rcsisLaiioe iilono lliat is now due whatever 
remains id Europe of stability for property, for personal liberty, 
for social order, or for tlie free exercise of religion For the se- 
curity, therelore, of these essential objects, his Majesty cannot 
place his relunce on tlie mere renona! of generil proftssions of 
paoilic disposLtions Such proftssiono \\a\e been repeatedly held 
out by all those who Jiave successively direcled the resomces of 
France to the dei/ructwn of Europe '* and whom tlie present 
rulers have declared to have beeo all, fiom the beginning and uni- 
formly, incapable of mamlaia/7tg ike relaltons ^ anaty and pfote.f 
Greatly, mdeed will his Maj '■ty rejoice, whenever it shall appear 
that the dangers to which his own dominions and those of his Al- 
liis have been so long exposed have really ceastd ; whenever he 
shall be saiiafied that the necessity of resistance is at an end ; 
thai after the experance of so many years of crimes and mise- 
riesjtf better pnuciples have ultimately prevailed in France ; and 
that all the gigantic projects of ambilion, and all the restless 
schemes ol destruction, which have endangered the e 
civil society, 5 have been finally relinquished ; \>\ 

* ThisagTiin is in the true eharacter and keeping nith that besotted pre- 
sumption, which having been tiiught that it aaa du no wrong, see^ and can 
see onlyin thodefeiit ofitsownattempta at the destruotion of others, a vio- 
lent and unprovoked a^resaiun on its absolute prerogative ; and privileged 
to confound its selt-will with right reiison,think« itan unquestionable right, 
a8:iored duty, to resort toevery means to keep that privilege inviohite. 

t A government that ciu curry on w.ir can make pe^ice. They are con- 
vertible Wnna. The changes in the Freisoh Government did not prevent 
Iheir keeping onthe contest, bat they prevented us from closing it, by giving 
Iiopes of Iheir utter ruin. The factions did not produce the war, but the 
w;ir Ibe fiictions. 

t The fact of (he criniH and miseries is undoubted ; the cause of (hose 
crimes nnd miseries ia the only thing in question. Of course his Majesty, 
with proper dignity, repelled nuy such imputation from himself and his 
Allies, and the French people, by legitimate etiqaette, must plawi guilty W 
the whole. I am tired of noticing these flimsy bubbles, that empire at a touch. 

i To wit, a certain perverse deterniiniwion not to undet^o the fiite of Po- 
land, an esample which Wiia not thought to end.mgcr the exislence of civil 
BDoiety, though it (fed the hope which led to all those horrors of which his 
Majesty oomplaias. 
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of such a change, however agreeahle to his Majesty's wishes, can 
result only from experienee anJ the evidence of fiicts.* 

The best and most natural pledge of Us reality and permanence 
jDould he Hie restoration of tlial line of Princes which for so many 
centuries maintained the Freiich nation in prosperity at home, and 
m consideration and respect abroad" — [and which, be it remem. 
bered, carried on war for a great part of the last century to de- 
throne his Majesty's family, on the very same principle tiiat he 
wishes to restore theirs] ; — " such an ev^U leouM at once have re- 
moeed, and will at any lime remove, all obstacles in the way ofne- 
gociation or peace- It would confirm (o France the unmolested 
enjoyment of its ancient territorv , and it would give to all the 
other nations of Europe, m tranquillity and peace, thai security 
which they are now compelled to seek h> other mean'i ^ But, 
desirable as such an event must be both to Francr and to the 
world, it IS not to this mode exclusivelj thai hi* Majesty limits the 
posstbdity of secure and solid pacification. His Majesty makes 
no claim to prescribe to France what shall be the form of her 
Government, or in whose hands she shall vest the authority ne- 
cessary for conducting the affairs of a great and powerful nation.:]; 
His Majesty looks only to the security of his own dominions and 
those of his Allies, and to the general safety of Europe. § When- 

* Let U9 look it the reasonableness of this fiTOrable alternatiye. The 
change was to bo effected in time of war. Was this the way ki discourage 
or to foment those iuterna! dissensions which (ore Frunee in pieces, and 
which caused thoae crimes and miserieji whi«b were the subject of so much 
outward liunentation and secret triumph? Pciice was refused ^ therefore 
the French Gorernment must carry on the war. If they did this without 
judgment or success, (his would be seiied on as a motive for prosecuting it 
with double vijcor; if they triumphantly repelled the new Coalition, this 
would be made A pretence for crying out agdnst fresh projects of ambition 
ond aggrandizement. There is no end of this, nor of the coii(«mpt and 
odium with which a future age will brand it. 

t It is with the existence of the Republic, not with its acts, that the other 
Governmenta are at war ; why, then, charge the war opon its aeis, except 
ta a cover lo the real motive, and confesaediy a false one ? 

J Except by bombarding her towns and landing expeditions and biigands 
on her coasts, to restore the exiled pretender. 

i A mere yc rbal distinction, if the two things, security and interference 
Tith others are inseparable 
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ever he sliall jucl^e lliat sucli seem tj tin in anv ii atincr be 
atliined is result ng either fiom the intpn I situation of that 
countr\ fro i whost itUemdl siluat on the dai^er lias risen or from 
such other ctrcu nsUmces of lehcUei er nal tre as may produce the 
same end his Mijesty will eagerly embrace the opportunity to 
concert with his Allies, the means of immediate and general 
pacification Unhappily no iuch seiunly* h iherlo etiats no 
sufficient evidence of the piinciples by which the new Govern 
ment will be directed , no reasonable ground by which to judge 
of 'Jtdbility -j" In this situation it can for the present only remain 
for his Majesty to pursue in conjunction with other Powers 
those exertions of just and defensive w ir wl ich his regard to the 
haj-pinosof bs subjects will ne*er permit him ether to continue 
beyond the necessity in which they originate, or to terminate on 
any other grounds than such as may best contribute to the secure 
enjoyment of their trinquillitj their Constitution, and their inde- 
pendence. 

" Gresville. 
" Downing street January 4 IfOO", 

The answer to this thinly varnished declaration was Mareni 
Buonaparte was not the man to be slopped by a specious arran; 
ment of rhetorical common flices: he pierced the web of hollow 
policy attempted to be woven round him with his sword. ! 
peace, then war. On receiving the account, he said to Talley- 
rand, "It could not be more favorable." He had not yet struck 
though he meditated the blow, which made Mr. Pitt, who had ad- 
vised and reckoned largely on the continuance of the wa 
claim — " Shut up the map of Europe, it will be in vain to 
open it for twenty years to come !" The battle of Marengo, by 
which Buonaparte broke the Continental Alliance, and seated him- 
self firmly in power, though perhaps the worst-fought, the most 
doubtful and casual of all his victories, was at the same time the 

* No kind of security has been pointed out. 

f One way to insure that object would be to let it iilone ; but this there 
■W!i3 no intention of doing. It is fine fooling, when you are determined to 
undermine or knock a, thing in pieoea, to complain you do not know what 
chanoe it has of stability. 
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most dariiijj in ifs mnception and fnrtuiiatc in its results. A 
single half-liour's fiiiluioir cliiiiigt^d tlio fiife of Europe. This 
was owing to ttie maimer in wliicli tJie scene of action was laid. 
It v/as the most poetical of his battles. If A-riosto, if a magician 
hud planned a campaign, it eonlil hardly have been fuller of the 
romantic and incredilile. He Jiad given wings lo war, hovering 
like Pei'sens in the air with borrowed speed. He fell upon his 
adversary from the clouds, from pathless precipices — and at tlie 
very moment of being beaten, recalled victory with a word. It 
miglit be conceived, that by effecting a junction with Massena at 
Genoa, and attacking (he Austrians in front in the ordinary and 
obvious course, lie would have had a better chance of victory ; 
but then the victory could not have been so complete as by 
coming upon the enemy's rear and cutting ofT his retreat, nor 
would it have had the same effect in takirig him by surprise. 
Buonaparte, situated as he was, had not merely to win a battle, 
but to charm opinion. The very boldness of the enterprise was 
an earnest of its success ; (he slightest reverse would in such 
critical circumstances produce a panic; and the First Consul, 
where another might have given up the day as lost, held out with 
confidence to the last, prepared to lake advantage of every 
cbancp. Faith has its miracles in war as well as in religion. 
Nor is there quackery in this ; for it is fair to seize upon the im- 
agination of others and disarm them of their presence of mind as 
well as of their weapons. The only danger is, if this illusion 
comes afterwards lo be dispelled by a reverse of fortune, both as 
it emboldens others and disheartens the pei-son himself; but no 
one ever fought up against adversity belter than Buonaparte (if 
we perhaps e.vcept the first stunning effect of the disasters in Rus- 
sia,) or, divorced from fortune, throw himself more manfully and 
resolutely on the resources of his own genius and energy, doing 
as much lo retrieve his affairs as he had done to advance them. 

On the Tth of January, 1800, (three days after the date of the 
refusal of the British Ministry to treat for peace) a decree of the 
Consuls directed the formation of an army of reserve. All the 
veteran soldiers were required to come forward and sorve the 
country under the command of the First Consul. A levy of 
30,000 conscripts was ordered to recruit the army. General 
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Berlhior, ibeii Minisrei- at War, srI out from Paris on the 2d of 
Ajiril to hoad tlie troops; thn fomis of the new Constitution not 
allowing the First Consul to take tlie cominaiid nominally. No 
sooner was intelligence received of the commencement of hostili- 
ties and the turn wliicli things wctg taking in that quarter, than 
he judged it e.ipcdient to march at once to the assistance of the 
Army of Italy ; but he determined to cross by the Great St. Ber- 
nard, in order to lake the army of Melas in (he rear, to seize his 
magaaiiies, artillery, and hospitals, and to give him battle after 
having cut him off from Austria. The loss of a single battle 
would ensure tiie destruction of his whole army and the conquest 
of Italy. This plan required much boldness, rapidity of execution, 
and secrecy. The last was very difficult to attain ; for the move- 
ment of an army cannot well be kept a secret. In order to con- 
ceal his plan, the First Consul determined to divulge it himself 
so openly, that the emissaries and agents of the Allies were led 
upon a false scent, and ridiculed the pretended preparations as 
ft stratagem to draw off the Austrian Army, which «as block- 
ading Genoa. Dijon was pompously pointed out as the place of 
rendezvous, and it was said that Buonaparte would proceed there 
to review the troops, which he actually did, though there were 
only 5000 or fiOOO raw recruits and retired invalids assembled in 
the town. This army became an object of general derision, and 
caiicatnres were multiplied on the subject, one of which repre- 
sented a boy of twelve years old and an invalid with a wooden 
leg, undr-r which was written "Buonaparte's Army of Reseree " 
Thus affected ridicule and contempt were the weapons iviih which 
they began, and by being peisevered in throughout succeeded at 
last, for greatne&s sustains itsell bj an effort but sinks ea ilj t> 
the level of the meanness and littleness of mankind ' 

Meantime the leal Army of Reseive had been formed and was 
ready to march. La Sendee haMng been pacified undei the 
ConauUi GoveinmeBt, a consilerable port on of the tioops was 
diawn wiiiiout inconvenience from that country The regiments 
composmg the guard of the Directcry were no longer required to 
keep things qu'tt at Pans and wptit to join the army. Many of 
ihese regiments had not served in the disastrous campaign of 
1799, ana retained then spirit and confidence unimpaired. The 
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artillery was sent piecemeal from various arsenals and garrisons. 
The gr ater part of the provisions, necessary to an army which 
hai fo c o a barren mountains where nothing eatable was to be 
met th vere forwarded to Geneva, embarked upon the Lake, 
and Hnl d at Villeneuve, near the entrance of the valley of the 
S a plon On the 6th of May the First Consul left Paris for 
Djoi and arrived at Geneva on llie 8th. He here had an in- 
terview with the celebrated Necker, who strove to reoommend 
himself to iiis favor, but with little success. He praised the mili- 
tary preparations going on much, and himseSf more. On the 13th 
of May, Buonaparte reviewed the vanguard of the Army of Reserve 
at Lausanne, commanded by General Lannes ; it consisted of 
six old regiments of chosen troops, perfectly clothed, equipped, and 
appointed. It moved immediately forward to St. Pierre ; the di- 
visions tbltowed in echelon, amounting in all to 36,000 fighting 
men, with a park of forty guns, and under the command of Victor, 
Loison, Vatrin, Boudet, Chambarlhac, Murat, and Monnier. 
There is a road practicable for artillery from Lausanne to St. 
Pierre, a village at the foot of the St. Bernard, and from St. Remi 
to Aosla on the other side The difficulty then lay in the ascent 
and descent f the Grpa S B rnard a difficulty so great as to 
appear nearly sur ou ab e C neral Marescot had been sent 
to reconnoitre and on h report ng that the passage seemed 
barely possible Buo aparte repl ed Let us set forward then." 
The way over Mou t Cen s prese ted the same obstacles, and the 
country beyond as nore open and exposed to the enemy. There 
is only a rugged mountain-path over the St. Bernard, which often 
winds over almost inaccessible precipices. The passage of the 
artillery was the most arduous task. The guns had been taken 
in pieces, and the carriages, the ammunition, together with the car- 
tridges for the infantry and mountain- forges, were transported on tl>e 
backs of mules. But how get the pieces themselves over? For this 
purpose, a number of trunks of trees, hollowed out for the recep- 
tion of the guns, which were fastened into them by iheir trun- 
nions, had been prepared beforehand ; to every piece thus secured 
a hundred soldiers were attached, who had to drag them up the 
steeps. All this was carried into effect so promptly that tlie 
march of the artillery caused no delay. The troops themselves 
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made it a point of honor to be foremost in this new k'laA of duly j 
and one entire division chose to hivouac an the siirnmit of the 
mountain in the midsl of snow and excessive cold, rather than 
leave their artillery behhid them. Throughout the whole passage 
the mill a y band j 1 yed, and at the most difficnlt spots tiie 
chai'ge wa bea n e fresh animation to the soldiers ; wliile 

the cry of 1 e I s faintly heard, and the ivild goat turned 
10 gaze 10 unusu 1 a sight. Field-forges were established at 
the villages of '^ Pee and St. Rcmi for dismounting and 
mounting he a 11 ry The army succeeded in getting a hun- 
dred waggons over. 

On the 16th of May the First Consul slept at the convent of 
St. Maurice, and ihe whole army passed the St. Bernard on the 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of May. Buonaparte himself crossed 
on the 20th, either on fool or riding a mule belonging to one of 
the inhabitants of St. Pierre, which the Prior of the convent had 
recommended as the most sure-footed in all the country. His 
guide the whole way was a fall robust youth of tweoty-two, who 
conversed freely with him, answering (he questions that were put 
to him, and confiding all his troubles to the First Consul with 
the simplicity of his age and situation in life. Napoleon took no 
notice of his distresses, but on parting with him, gave him a noto 
to the superiors of the convent ■ and the next day, he was sur- 
prised to find himself m possession of a house, a piece of ground, 
and of all he wanted — The First Consul rested an hour at the 
convent of the Hospitallers at tl e top of the Great St. Bernard, 
and performed the descent on a fledge down an almost perpen- 
dicular glacier The horses ha 1 more difficulty in descending 
than in ascending though few accidents happened. The monks 
of the convent were well provided with stores of wine, bread and 
cheese and each soldier as he passed received a large ration 
from the good fathers 

On the Uth General Lannes arrived with the vanguard at 
Aosia a town abounding in resources, and on the 17th reached 
Ohattlion where he attacked an 3 routed a corps of 4000 or ,'jOOO 
Austrians who hid been sfati ned there for the defence of the 
place The armj thought e\er\ obstacle had been surmounted ; 
It was marching through a fine valley, with plenty of every 
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thing, and mild weather, wlicn all at once its progress was 
Btopped by the appearance of Fort Bard ; an interruption which 
wag quite unlooked-for, bat wiiich had liked to have proved fatal. 
This fort is situated between Aosta and Ivrea upon a conical hill 
and between two mountains at fifty yards distance from each 
other; at its foot flews the river Doria, the valley of which it 
absolutely bars; the road passes through the fortifications of the 
town, which is walleii, and is commanded by the fire of the fort. 
The engineer-officers of the vanguard who approached to reoon. 
noitre, reported that there was no passage except through the 
town ; and General Lannes having attempted a coup-de-maiit 
which failed, the panic spread rapidly in the rear, and orders 
were even given for stopping the passage of the artillery over the 
St Bernard But the First Consul who was at Ao=ta, immedi 
ately repiireJ to Fort Bard climbed up the rock of Albiredo on 
the left hand mouiilam which overlooks both the f rt and the 
town and =oon diSLOiprcd the possibility of taking ihe latter 
IhLie was no timp to bi lost on the 35th at ni^ht f-ill tie 58th 
demi brigade led bj Dufour scaled the wall and ga ned posses- 
sion of the town which is only separated f om the fort bv the 
stream of the Doiia During the ni^bt the fort poured grape 
shot at half musket distance upon the Fiench, but withrut dis 
lodiTms; them, and at last the fire ceased, out of re^ird to the 
inhabitants 

The infantry and cavalry passed one by one up the path of 
the mountain tht, same which the Fust Consul had climbed and 
which bad hitherto been trod onh b^ goatherds On the follow 
mg nijht the artdlery officers and gunners to k their guns 
through the town using every preciul on to hide the knowledge 
of the circumstances from the Commandant of the fort the road 
was covered with litter ani dung and the pieces concealed under 
branches of trees and straw, were drawn by men with coida in 
I he most profound silence Thus was a space of seieral bun 
dred yards traversed close under the batteries of the fort The 
girnsjn though suspecting nitlunw made occasnnal discharges, 
which killed or wounded a number of gunners ; but did not damp 
the general zeal. The fort did not surrender till the 1st of June, 
the French at that time having planted several cannon on thd 
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Albati,(Io, i\iiicli tlmuJereJ in the balleJic^ Oeloii Had he 
passing ot the irtillen been deHM,d till the ci|rtuie f tl e fort 
tlie chief hopps of the campagn Hould hue been 1 t Ihua 
duthe greatest events depend on the most trilling lu es ad 
so little would the best Kid &i,hemLS aiail nitbout pieaence of 
mind in the execution and ingenu ty ni providing foi casualtica 
as they arise ' — The Firot Consul knew of the existence of Foil 
Bard, but bclie\ed it to be of no importance. The Commantiant 
dibpatched letter after letter to Melaa to inform him of the march 
of a large army with cavalry by a path of steps in the rock on 
his right, but assured him that not a single waggon or cannon 
should follow ; and on the surrender of the fort, the officers were 
surprised to learn the manner in which the whole French artil- 
lery had passed wilhia pistol-shot of them. Had it been imprac- 
ticable io convey the artillery through the town, the First Consul 
would have laken up a position at the entrance of the passes at 
Ivrea (which would have forced Melas to full back from Nice) 
and there awaited the taking of the fort. 

Meantime, from the 1st of May, Melas had been marching 
troops on Turin, which he entered in person on the Hid. On the 
same day the French General Turreau attacked the outposts on 
Mount Cenis with 8000 men, made himself masler of it and took 
up a position between Susa and Turin, which gave (he Austrian 
Genera! some uneasiness On the 24th Lannes airived before 
Ivrea, which being defended chieflv by cavalry or the troops 
which had been beaten at Chalillon, he easilj took it, the enemy 
retiring behind tlie Chiusella to Romano, w hence he w as driven two 
days after in disoi-der upon Turin The advanced guard imme 
diately took possession of Cbiiaaso, whpnce it intercepted the 
passage of the Po, and seized a great nian% bniits ladtn with pro 
visions and wounded soldiers, and wheie on the 2Bth Buonaparte 
reviewed the vanguard, harangued and bestowed merited eulo 
giums on the corps that composed it A feint having been made 
to throw a bridge of boats over the Po, Melas vieakenid his troops 
covering Turin and detached a large part of his forces to the 
right bank of that river to oppose the constructing of the bridge. 
This gave the First Consul an opportunity to operate upon Milan 
unmolested. An Austrian oificer who was known to Buonaparte, 
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came to have a parby at tlie ouLposts ; the intelligence he car. 
ried back to Meius hod the effect of a thundorboh upon liini. The 
wliole Army of Reserve, with its artillery, arrived at Ivrea on 
the 26tli and 27th of May. A corps of 2000 Italian refugees, un- 
der General Lecchi, had on the Slst moved from Chatillon upon 
the Upper Sesia, met with the legion of Rohan, which it defeated, 
and taken up a position in the valley of Domo d' Ossola to se- 
cure the passes of the Simplon. Murat was at Vercelli ; and 
Moncey's corps with 15000 men detached from the Army of the 
Rhine, reached Belinzona, on the 31st of May. 

The head-quarlers of the Austrian army were at Turin, hut 
half the forces were at Genoa, or scattered in the Col di Tende, In 
these ciicu instances three courses were open to Buonaparte. 
Fir^t, to march upon Turin, repulse Melas, join Turreau and 
open a communication with France: but this would be to risk a 
bittle with T formidable enemy without a certain retreat. Fort 
Bard not bemg yet taken. Secondly, he might pass the Po, and 
join Hassena under the walls of Genoa ; but this would be liable 
to the same objectnn without any general object. Thirdly, he 
might leave Melas behind, retire upon Milan, and there join Mon-. 
cey, who had just debouched by the St. Gothard. The last plan 
was the most eligible, and that which he fixed upon. For by 
being once in possession of Milan, he could secure all the maga- 
zines, depots, and hospitals of the enemy's army ; give him battle 
with this incalculable advantage, that if beaten, he would have 
no retreat, while his own would be safe by the Simplon and St. 
Gothard ;' or if he chose, he might let Melas pass uninterrupted, 
and he would thus without slrilsing a blow remain master of 
Lombardy, Piedmont, the territory of Genoa, and raise the block- 
ade of that capital. The Simplon led to the Valais and Sion, 
whither the magazines of the French anny had been forwarded. 
The St. Gotliard led into Switzerland, which was covered by the 
Army of the Rhine then upon the lller, and which had been for 
some time in possession of the French, such precautions affording 
too strong a temptation to a people that are declared to be in- 
capable of maintaining the usual relations of peace and amity ! 

On the 31st of May the First Consul moved rapidly upon the 
Ticino; and afler a sharp resistance by the Austrian straggling 
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viewed them on the (ith and 7ih of June, and on the 9th si 
for Pavia, wliich Lannes had occupied on the Isl, as Duhesme's 
division had entered Lodi and Mantua without opposition just 
after. Murat surprised Placenza by a coup-de-main, and inter- 
cepted a dispatch from Vienna full of the most groundless reports. 
Fort Bard had fallen on the 1st. 

Melas now quitted Turin and appeared to direct his march on 
Alexandria to the right of the Po. The First Consul therefore 
detached Lapoype's division to Une the Po from Pavia to the 
Doria Balfea, and to watch the side opposite Placenza ; deter- 
mining himself to move on Stradella, in order to cut off Melas 
from the road to Mantua and compel him to receive battle with 
his line of operations intersected by that river. General Lannes 
passed on the 6th al Belgiojoso, opposite Pavia ; on the 8th Murat 
, left Placenza, defeated an Austrian corps which had come up to 
attack him, and moved on Stradella, where the whole army was 
uniting. In the midst of these preparations, news came of the 
taking of Genoa, which had surrendered on the 4lh. Besieged 
by the Austrians by land and blockaded by the English Admiral 
(Keith) by sea, it had been pressed by famine; the inhabitants 
grew impatient, and on the 3d of June the woiTieo assembled tu- 
multuously, demanding " Bread or death !" Every thing was to 
be apprehended from hunger and despair ; and Maseena pro- 
mised, if he were not relieved by the approach of some of Napo- 
leon's troops in Iwenfy-four hours, to cai)itulate. The next day 
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Adjutant Otneral Andrieu\ wli) was wnt to General Olt to 
(real for the evicundon of thf place met in Ausliian staff 
officer in the Gnneral s ante chan ber who waa the beirpr o) a 
d pa (,h from Melas to laiae the siege and to procteJ m all haste 
uprn the Po Thus critically situated he was (,lad to aucede to 
W'lasena a proposals and to let the French ^ar isoii of 10 000 
men march out with their ains and baggaife Napoleun blames 
him for not marching at ll eir I ead to juin ^uchet at Voltn and 
ll en facmg about to attack the rear ot ihe Aust ans but n t 
knowing the real slate of affairs he had agieed to let them pisg 
out without a leadpr and pruceeded h mself with 1600 men m 
vesseh to Ant bes Napoleon therefore had now to trust to h n 
self alone Ott left Hohenz Hern in command of Genoa and 
came up by forced marches to j in the main body of it e Austrian 
armv on the Po This reinlorcemenl amounted to thirty battal 
ions or ibjut 18 000 men Ott s gienadiers wh ch forn ed part 
of it, were accounted the flower of the Austrian troops. 

On the evening of the 8lh, the enemy's scouts came to observe 
the French bivouacs on the right bank of the Po. General Lan. 
nes with the whole French vanguard routed a body of 4000 or 
5000 Austrians who advanced to attack him, not supposing the 
whole army to have crossed over ; and at night he took up a posi- 
V of the Austrian camp which occupied Monlebello 
He had no inducement to make an attack, hav- 
ing only 8000 men, and expecting reinforcements from Victor's 
division which was only three leagues off; but the Austrian 
General brought on the battle at day-break. The contest was 
bloody. Laones as well as the troops under him behaved with 
the greatest intrepidity. About mid-day Victor came up and de- 
cided the event. The field of battle was strewed with the dead. 
The Austrians fought desperately, being sensible of the danger 
they were in, and still bearing in mind the successes of the last 
campaign. They lost a great number of killed and prisoners. 
When the First Consul arrived on the ground, every thing was 
over. The troops, though worn out with fatigue, were overjoyed 
at their success. On the 10th, 11th, and 12th Bunnaparto re 
mained at Stradella, getting his army together, and securing m 
retreat by throwing two bridges across the Po. He sent messen 

16» 
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Melas bad his h q 
He did nol move h h h 
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cilher cut his way through the First Consul's army with superior 
numbers ; or reach Milan by swift marches on the left bank of 
the Po, before the French could re-cross that river; or retreat 
upon Genoa, join the English squadron, and regain Mantua and 
the Adige by the ports of Italy. It was in providing against these 
various chances (some of which probably never entered Melaa'a 
head) that Napoleon nearly lost the battle of Marengo as he after- 
wards did that of Waterloo, by dividing his attention with over- 
jealous importunity over all that was possible, instead of confining 
his efforls to the main point. When all is at stake, it is better to 
guard against the worst than to aim at the utmost point of perfec- 
tion. In consequence. General Lapoype was ordered to fall back 
upon the Ticino, lo intercept the enemy, should he be moving ip 
that direction, and Desaix was dispatched to the extreme left 
observe the high-road from Alexandria to Novi ; while Buona 
parte, uneasy at Melas's inaction, crossed the Scrivia on the morn- 
ing of the IStii, and marched to San Juliano in the midst of the 
plain of Marengo, in vain looking for an enemy there. He slept 
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that night at Torre di Garafola. Melas hearing of the advance 
of the French into the plain, recalled a detachment which he had 
sent against Suchet. The night of the 12lh was passed in coun- 
cil. The blame of their situation was thrown upon the Austrian 
cabinet, who had listened to none but idle rumors ; but thfy de- 
termined to fight their way out of it with armg in their bonds. 
The chances were greatly in favor of the Austrians, who were 
superior in numbers and had three limes as many cavalry as the 
French. The latter amounted to between 23,000 and 3J,000 

On the 14th at break of day, the Austrians defiled by the 
bi'idges of the Bormida and made a furious attack on the village 
of Marengo, where Victor had established himself the day b:?fore. 
The resistance was obstinate for a long time. Buonaparte at the 
first sound of the cannon instantly sent orders to General Desaii, 
who was half a day's march to the left, to return with his troops 
to San Juiiano. The First Consul arrived on the field of battle 
at ten in the morning, just as the Austrians had carried Marengo 
and Victor's division, after a gallant defence, was giving way in 
the utmost disorder, the fugitives covering the plain, and crying 
out in dismay, " All is lost !" The enemy having taken Marengo 
advanced against General Lannes who was stationed in the rear 
of the village, and formed in line opposite the right wing of the 
French, already extending beyond it. The First Consul imme- 
diately ordered 800 grenadiers of the cavalry.guard, the best 
(roops in the army, to station themselves a thousand yards be- 
hind Lannes, inclining to the right, in a good position to keep the 
enemy in check ; and directed the division of Cara Si. Cyr still 
farther on to OasleUCeriolo, so as to flank the entire left of the 
enemy, while he himself with the 72d demi-brigade hastened lo 
the support of Lannes. In the mean time, the soldiers perceiv- 
ing the First Consul, in the midst of this immense plain, sur. 
rounded by his staff and 200 horse- grenadiers with (heir fur caps, 
the sight revived their hopes, and the fugitives of Victor's corps 
rallied near San Juiiano in the rear of General Lanncs's left. 
The latter, though attacked by the main body of the enemy's force, 
fought with such bravery and coolness that he took three hours 
to retreat only three quarters of a league, exposed to the grape- 
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shot of eijrhty pieces orcsidiion ; at the same limo that Cara St. 
Cyc by an inverse movement advanced upon ilie extreme right, 
and tuj-ned the left of the Austrian line. 

About three o'clock in the aftemnon the corps of Desai.v came 
up. On seeing the 1 sorder of the t oop he *=» d ' Well, it is a 
battle lost Buonaparte repl d 1 tl k t s a battle gained." 
He made Deea !i take a pos to n front of San Juliano. Melaa 
who bel eved tl e ctory d c ded w tl dre v to Alexandria, over- 
come wit) fat gue and lef General Zach to fin sh be pursuit of 
the French ar j The latter, th nk ng ihit h s a my was effec- 
ting its retreat by the road from Tortona, directed all his efforts 
to reach that place before them by carrying San Juliano at the 
point of the bayonet ; though, had retreat been necessary, Buona- 
parte had at the commencement of the action ordered it between 
Tortona and Sab, and the Tortona road was of no importance. 
The division of Victor had now rallied, and showed signs of im- 
patience to renew the contest. All the cavalry was collected be- 
fore San Juliano. on Desaix's right and Lonnes's left. Balls and 
shells showered into the place ; and Zach had already gained 
possession of a part of it with a column of 6000 grenadiers. The 
First Consul gave orders to General Desaix to charge this column 
with bis fresh troops. He proceeded to do so accordingly; but 
as he advanced at the head of a troop of 200 men, he was shot 
through the heart by a ball, and fell dead at the instant he had 
given the word to charge. By his death Napoleon was deprived 
of the man whom iie esteemed most worthy to be his second in 
the field. He shed teara for his loss, never speaking of him after- 
wards without regret ; and he was one of those who be believed 
would have remained faithful to him to the last. His death did 
not disconcert the troops, but inspired them with greater ardor to 
avenge it. General Boudet led ihem on. The 9th light demU 
brigade did indeed prove ifeelf worthy of the title of /ncomparaS?e. 
General Kellermann with 800 heavy horse at the same moment 
boldly charged the middle of the left flank of the column, cut it 
in two, and in less than half an hour the** 6000 grenadiers were 
broken, dispersed, and put to flight. General Zach and all his 
E'&ff were made prisoners. 

Lanne* immediately charged forward. Cara St Cyr, who waa 
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to tliB riglil and nankfd the enemy's left, was nearer the bridges 
of the Bormida tlisn they were. The Austrian army was thrown 
into the utmost confusion and only thought of fliglit. From 8000 
lo 10,000 cavalry spread over the field, fearing Si Cyr's infantry 
miglit reach the bridge before them retreated at full gallop over 
turning all in iheir way, Victor s division mide all imaginable 
speed to resume its former position -it the Milage of Marengo 
The pressure and confu n he b dges of the Bormida was 
extreme, and all who Id fa^ er fell into the power cf 
the victor. It would b d 1 1 o describe the astonishment 
and dismay of the Au a a n a hi'! sudden chii ge of for 
tune. General Mel as h t r(^ource gaie his troops 

the whole night to rally nd alt repose and the ne\t morn 

ing at day-break sent a flag of truce w ith proposals for an ar 
misticc, by which the same day Genoa and all the fortified places 
in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Legations were ^i\en up to 
the French army, and by which the Austrian army obtained 
leave to retire behind Mantua without being made prisoners of 
war. Thus was the conquest of all Italj achieved bv a single 
blow 

Melis obtained such favorable terms from an apprehension chat 
in case of a refuaal he mi^ht slill effect his junction with the 
Ens,lish Army of 20 000 men who had just irrned off Genoa 
and the Austrian garrison of 10 000 men at that place and bt 
cause the French had no Mrong places in Italy Genera! Suchet 
marched upon Grnoa and entered that cilv on the 24tb of June, 
which was given up to him by Prince Hohenzollern to the great 
mortification of our troops who had come in sight of the port 
The Italian forlresaes were ouccessnely given up to the French 
and Melas passed with his arm\ through btrabella and Placenza 
and Ixik up a posMon behind Mantua Soon after lie battle of 
Maiengo the Italian patriots were released fi m the Austrian pri', 
ons and returned hime amidst the congratulations of their coun 
tr^men and cries of ' Lme live the Liberator of Italy ' There 
were no Italians thrown into prison in Buonaparte s time Euher 
therefore the Itdnns must have been more fiivorably inclined to 
the new order of tiling or his rule was much milder than ihe 
Austrian Buonaparte set out from Marengo for Milan on the 
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17th ; he found the city illuminatetl, and a scene of the most ani- 
mated rcjoicinj-a at the change which had tuken plnce. Genoa 
recovered its Republican form of government. Tiie Auslrians 
wlien in possession of Piedmont Jiad not reinstated the King of 
Sardinia on his throae, notwithstanding the expostulations of the 
Russians, nor allowed him to approach Turin. The First Consul 
established a provincial government in Piedmont, and appointed 
General Jourdan to superintend it, in order to give him a niaik 
of hi.s confidence, and efface old misunderstandings. Mussena, 
notwithstanding his unlucky surrender of Genoa, and as an ac- 
knowledgment of his services at the battle of Zurich, was left in 
the chief command of the Army of Italy, 

In France the news of the battle of Marengo was at first 
scarcely credited. The first account ihat reached Paris was 
jrought by a commercial express who had set oui from the field 
of battle between ten and twelve o'clock, and reported that the 
French Army had been totally defeated. This only made the 
contrast more striking, when the victory over the enejny was 
made known with all its attendant advantages to the Republic. 
But can it be believed {as is said) that on this mere report of a 
defeat all the intriguers were in motion to displace the First Con- 
sul and place Carnot at the head of the government in his stead ? 
Oh ! ever prone to run before opinion, and to rivet disgrace upon 
themselves by shrinking from all participation in misfortune ! It 
may be supposed that Buonaparte took no slight umbrage at this 
meditated dereliction, and looked gloomy on his return amidst all 
the lustre which wreathed his brow, perhaps presaging future dis- 
loyalty, or brooding over sweet and bitter thoughts of the curbs 
which a people required ! He is said from this time to have 
conceived a jealousy and distaste to Carnot, which subsequent 
bickerings did not diminish. They came together at last in the 
common cause, in the pass of Thermopylse , This slory however 
rests on no good authority, though it is not improbable in itself. 
The soldiers of the Army of the Rhine when they heard of the 
battle of Marengo were ashamed of having done so little, and 
avowed a noble emulation not to lay down iheir arms till they had 
done something to match it, Tlie battle of Hohenlinden followed 
not long after. Moreau pursued his vicloiy, taking possession of 
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Salzburg: Augereau, at tlie hcEid of the Gallo-Batavian Army, 
penetrated into Bolicmia, and Macdonald passing through the 
Grison country into tho Valteline, formed a communication with 
Massena. The peace of Luneville was ihe reluctant consequence, 
by which Tuscany was ceded to France, and the whole left bank 
of the Rhine. Each of these conditions was peculiarly galling 
to the Emperor, because Tuscany belonged to his brother ; and 
as to the provinces on the Rhine, he objected to giving away what 
was not his to bestow. Had the question been to lake what did 
not belong to him, there would have been less difficulty. 

Buonaparte set out for Paris the 34th of June through Turin, 
crossing Mount Cenis, and stopped at Lyons for some time to 
gratify the curiosity of the inhabitants and to lay the first stone 
of the Place Bellecour, which had been pulled down in the begin- 
ning of the Revolution. He arrived at Paris on the 2d of July, 
unexpectedly and in the middle of the night ; but the next day, as 
soon as the news was spread abroad, every one ran to testify their 
eagerness and joy ; the laboring classes left their occupations, 
and the whole city thronged round the court and windows of the 
Thuilleries to see him to whom France owed another respite from 
bondage with such unlooked-for triumphs. At night every house 
was illuminated, even the poorest inhabitants taking part in the 
general rejoicing. It was a day, like which few occur in history ; 
yet in this instance how many such were crowded into the life of 
a single man ! The Piilar of Victory still stands in the Place 
Vendome; and the French, reduced to their natural dimensions, 
I to wonder at it. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



[NFERNAL MACHINE 



FoEEiGN war and intestine commotions having failed, recourse 
was nest had to assassi nation, to get r d of the head of a govern- 
ment which promised no stibihly and r\cry Iruet, or peace with 
which was held to be a kind of profanation — or null and void, 
like a forced compact with robbers Both the Royalists and 
Jacobins agreed in this as their forlorn hope j the last seeing in 
Buonaparte an immediate obstacle to the execution of their plans, 
the former seeing in him (let his acts and pretensions be what 
they would) the utter extinction of the principle from which, ac- 
cording to them, all power ought to flow. This coincidence 
alone, had they been capable of attending to any thing but their 
own headstrong w ill which they mistake for reason, should have 
given the violent Republicans pause; for " the chihlren of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children nf the light," 
and the satellites of power are led by an infallible instinct to 
what promotes their cause, are steady and consistent, and always 
take the surest means to their one sole end. The friends of lib- 
erty on principle (divided as they are among themselves and dis- 
tracted by various theories) have only lo look as a practical guide 
to their conduct to the enemies of liberty on principle. They 
cannot be far out, while they oppose the common foe face to face 
and hand to hand. As long as Buonaparte remained a stumbling, 
block and a bug-bear to the latter and they bent all iheir efforts 
of open force or secret machination against him, he should have 
been still regarded as on the broadest scale, the refuge and the 
rock of salvation of ihe popular side. They might wish to get 
nd of him as a matter of taste or reasoning: in point of fact, 
they could not do without him. He himself had great dread of 
the Jacobins, as was but natural, and which showed the secret af- 
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finity between his cause and theirs. T s con c ence that 

makes cowards oi' us all." He knew fom e p ence what 
tneir feelings and principles were; and a he a ac on was 
stronger, the repugnance and struggle to d sen ^^le h n self from 
them was proporiionably violent, as men ta e he ces o which 
they are most prone. As to the oppos e p e e o they ap- 
pear to him like mere shadows or a faded p b "" He never 
entered into the essence of royally, or he would not have trusted 
himself to it. He might assume li as a robe, but it never made 
a part of the man. He on this account pronounced royalism to 
be a disease of the skin, but Jacobinism lo be " an internal dis- 
order," because he felt it within himself. He declared that 
" with a company of grenadiers he would put the whole Fauxbourg 
St. Germain to flight, but that the Jacobins were an incorrigible 
set to deal witli." It would not appear so by the event If 
the first are easily put lo flight, at least they return to the charge ; 
and they do so, because they are governed not by reason but by 
custom, and are the creatures not of circumstances or experience, 
but of implicit failh and old allegiance. The motto of legitimacy 
and of all belonging to it is in a word inveterate prejudice with- 
out reflection and power borrowed from accident; Buonaparte 
was originally and unalterably the reverse of this, the very coun- 
terpart and antidote to it ; intellect without prejudice and inhe- 
rent power and greatness He did not even seem to comprehend 
the reference due to antiquated absurdity nor the omnipotence of 
eternal imbecility 

The first attempt made was by some discontented Italian patri. 
ots — \rLna brDther to the deputy who was said to have aimed a 
dagger at Buiniparte m the Council of Five Hundred, with 
whom were united C( racchi and Diana, two Italian refugees, To- 
pino Lebrun, a pamter, and two or three more enthusiasts in a 
low condition of life Italians have long been in ihe habit of re- 
sorimg to ihp digger for a worse cause than that of removing a 
tyrant or imitating the example of their countryman Brutus. 
One of these men had been a great admirer of Buonaparte, and 
had male a =tatue of him during his first campaigns in Italy ; 
but he aftcrwaida grew dissatisfied with his conduct, and deter- 
mined to lake his life For this purpose, he solicited permission 
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frail threads did the hopps of cabinets at tbis time depend that 
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On the eiening of the 10th .f Octohnr 1800, Buonaparte had 
agreed lo go to the O] n, but afterwards being unwell or 
fiii^QLcl b\ busneas el ingfd his mind and wished lo stay al 
home Joa pi me and one or two friends who were witii him per- 
sisted m urging him to ^o and came to a conch where he had 
fallen asleep and waked hiii at the time. One brought him his 
hit another his sword He was in a manner forced into his car- 
nage wl ere he aga n fell fast asleep and was dreaming of pass- 
ing the Ta^liamerto when ill of t sudden he awoke amidol noise 
and flame He had pa'.wd this ri\er in great perd by torch light 
tl eo or four yeara before wlen his carnage was ^et ifloit by 
th stream and the fiaahes of fire and sudden liiling up of the 
car age bj the explosion on the present occision no doubt pro 
d need the coi cidence in [is dream The circumstances were 
theoi, V cart bea ing the barrel of gunpowder willi the other 
implements of dest uction as described above lal been placed by 
two of the conspirators, Carbon ind '^t Rtgcnt(Hho had been 
Chouan chiefs) at the corner of the Rue St Nicaise where the 
First Consul had to pass, in such a manner as to intercept the 
prepress of the carriage which had hardly room li get by St 
Regent had set fire to the match at the appointed instant but the 
coachman, who was intoxicated, driving unusually fast the car 
riage had passed ihe machine a second or two before it went oiT 
which defeated the prrjict The e\plosi n was terrible It 
reached the horse of the last man of Buonaparte s guild shat 
tered the windows of the carriage k lied n^ht persons wounded 
twenty-eight (among the rest (he incendiary St Regent) and 
damaged a great number of houses The report «as heard for 
several miles round Pans. Buonaparte immtdiateh e\cla med to 
Lannes and Bessieres who weie wnh hm in the coach We 
are blown up!" They would ha\e stopped the carnage but he 
ordered it to drive on, and arrived in safely at the Opera, where 
the noise had been heard, and where his entrance, together with 
the disordered looks of his attendants caused great agitation ; but 
the calm appearance of the First Consul re-assured the audience, 
and the performance, which was Haydn's Creation, went on. 
Buonaparte's coachman. Csesar, remained the whole time in.son- 
nible of what had happened, and had taken ihe explosion for tlie 
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firin.r of a salute ; but a diiinpr having been given iiim by his 
brotlicr-coaclinien in boiior of his escape, a liiickney coachman 
ivho was pre-ent said he knew who had played him the trick, 
having seen tl)e can issue from a stable-yard near which he took 
up his stand : and this clue led to the discovery of the real authors 
of I lie conspiracy, 

In the mean time, Buonaparte was furious against the Jacobins 
and against the Minister of Police, whom he accused of conniv- 
ing at their plots and machinations. At several Councils of Slate 
which were held upon the subject, he declaimed against the meta- 
physicians, went back to the Septembrisers, the affair of Baboeuf, 
the 31st of May, constantly exonerated the priests and the Roy- 
alists, and charged the whole upon a handful of miscreants, who 
were invariably at war with all established governments and with 
the peace of society. Fouch^ by his sullenness and reserve did 
not remove these suspicions, though he persisted in ascribing the 
attempt lo the Chouans and iheir party. The First Consul wished 
for an act of summary justice against the remains of the Jaco- 
bins, which after several impatient discussions and considerable 
reluctance on the pait of the Council of State and the Legislative 
Body he obtained ; and 130 of the principal ajzitators (men ob- 
noxious from their share in the Reign of TeiTor, such as Chou- 
dieu, Taillefer, Thirion, Talot, Felix Lepelletier, Rossignol, and 
others) underwent a sentence of transportation, which was car- 
ried into instant effect, (hough some of them were allowed (o 
return at a subsequent period, A.n attempt was made by Ber- 
'ier* to save two of them, Talot and Destrem, from being pun- 
ishcid for a crime of which it was very soon known they had not 
oeen guilty ; but this met with a cold reception from the First 
Consul, who said they bad been condemned as enemies of the 
Stale, and referred in proof lo the act of the Legislative Body, in 
which not a word was said of the 10th of October. This was 
vindicating injustice by chicanery. 

A month after the affair had happened, the Minister of Police 

* At the time that Buonaparte iraa neeused of favoring the Rojalists too 
mneh, he addressed Madame Monge, and said, " You will be satisfied with 
me to-day, I have appointed three Jacobins to the Council of Sljtte." — 
" Who are thej, First Consul V — " R6al, Brune.and Berlier," was the reply. 
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made iiis report on the atleiiipt of the Infei'iial Machine. He had 
the coiitrivere in his custody; and they turned out (as he had all 
along predicted) to be agents of the Royalist party. He entered 
info a detailed account of the plot to assassinate the First Consul 
as brought over from England by Georges Cadoudal in the 
November preceding, of the landing of his accomplices Carbon, 
Joyan, Lincelan, St. Regent, &c., of their intrigues, and the im- 
penetrable mystery which involved them. At length, the horse 
which had been fastened to the Infernal Machine afforded some 
traces; and led to the seizure of Carbon, who being found 
secreted in the house of two nuns, Madame Goyon and Madame 
de Cice, made a discovery of the whole alfair. These gentle- 
women, in secreting a public assassin, were doubtless influenced 
by mistaken motiies oi pietj and loyalty. St. Regent and Car- 
bon were condemned ind suffered on the scaffold, though they 
were tried before the ordintrj tribunals and in common course 
of law ; which made the aibitrary decree which had been passed 
against a number of innocent mdividuals appear in a more unfa- 
vorable light. Nothing can etcuse Buonaparte on this occasion 
but the imminent peiil he was in, and the previous attempts 
against his life by fanatics of the same party, which had worked 
up his old grudge agamst them to a pitch of violent irritation ; 
and which having onoe fi.\ed his purpose, he would not relin- 
quish it when the immedjale grounds were removed. It is hard 
for a man to be shot at like carrion because he is not a piece of 
well-preserved mummv bv one party or a man of straw by the 
other ; and in the distraction of the moment, he will wreak his 
vengeance on the first object that presents itself. I cannot help 
entertaining some doubt, that there was from the beginning an 
understanding between Fouche and Buonaparte, and that the 
detection of the true conspirators was postponed till the blow had 
been struck against the pretended ones, who were equally for. 
midahle to him, whether he looked lo past events or future con- 
tingencies. If they could not brook the First Consul, how should 
the Emperor escape ? The silence and inaction of so complete 
a double-dealer as Fouche arc suspicious. The other conspira. 
tors, Chevalier and Veycer, and Arena, Geracchi, and theiv 
coadjutors were soon afler tried and execuled. The Republicai; 
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faction iii:ulii iiD iii il ittcinits of the kiixl It «-i-i not till after 
repealed tsjicruijc tljitt Buoii i[t.iI. bciiiic c tivinceil, tliat 
those wlio 0[;t 1)11 llitii own iinjiulsta ind (n m a love of liberty 
and iiidependonce are less d iiigerous than thee combinations, 
where in the easting of tiie parts the pnncipah are safe and re- 
mote, and where the subordinate agents are merely blind and 
servile instruments in ihe hands of their superiors The bands 
of Chauffeurs or Chouina vvho mfeited the public roads, and kept 
up a daring and clande&tme communication between intriguers 
in the capital and foieign poiveu were the occasion of the ap- 
pointment of a special tribunal to trj such oflences. No coach 
could venture to Ica\e Piria without a guard of four soldiers. 
This has been considered as a stretch of ungoiernable ambition 
and a stride to absolute power. It was surely a measure also of 
private self-defence and public safety. The Orangemen are 
supposed to justify the promulgation of military law in Ireland ; 
as a few spouting -clubs produced the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus in England.— When Mr. Fox was over in Paris in 1802, 
he used to have frequent and warm disputes with the First Con- 
sul on the subject of" the Infernal Machine, the latter laying the 
blame of it on the English Government, and the former vehe- 
mently repelling the charge on the ground that no Englishman 
would lend his countenance to assassination. This argument 
showed his own patriotism and honesty ; but llie feelings of a 
nation change with its maxims, and these are impaired by the 
cause in which you embark and the associates whom yoii select. 
Mr. Wyndham in liis love of paradox and extreme abhorrence of 
the principles of Jacobinism might see lite matter in a very differ- 
ent Hgiit. It might be Ihougiit a courtesy to foreign manners as 
well as a compliment to foreign princes — who were franticly 
calling out, " Give us a tomb or a throne !" — adroitly to remove 
the great impediment to the latter ; and members of the British 
Cabinet might be found then as well as twenty years after to 
ask, — " What is the deatli of General Buonaparte to us," 
whether owing to a sudden e.xplosion or a lingering climate ?* 

* For afurtliorcluoidilion of nccrtuin under-tone in English o.isui9try 
OD this aubjpit at tlie period referred to, see an elaborate article on tyranni- 
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oidc in a paper called "Tlie Frienii," by S. T. Coleridge. "The giost is 
hq hoDesi ghost," and speaks, I'll be bound, no mora than was set down fur 
him. This shows how much the national spirit must huve been altered, 
and how strong tlie tide must have set in to the support of legitimacy by 
the most unwarrantable mi'ans, when the fine:^t intellects could not escitp« 
the general contagion, aud could only avoid general obloquy by withdntw- 
inm into privacy or lending thenuelvea to the basest prostitution. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



3 OF AMIENS. 



Buonaparte had erected Tuscany into a kingdoTii, and given 
il to the Duke of Parma, an Infant of the House of Spain, under 
the title of the King of Etruria. He and his wife* paid a visit 
to Paris in May 1801. It was on this occasion that the audience 
at the theatre enthusiastically applied to Buonaparte the verse — 

" J'ai fait lies rois, Madame, et n'ai paa voulu I'atro." 

The Count of Leghorn (for it was under this title that he travel, 
led) turned out a very poor creature according to common report, 
and it was on this account that Buonaparte had him shown osten. 
tatiously about, " to let people see how a king was made. Ii was 
enough to disgust them with royalty." There was more policy 
than honesty in this proceeding. It might seem by this as if he 
had not at the time a design of becoming one himself, though still 
it was tampering, as it were, with the subject ; and it was obvi. 
ous to infer that the diadem which he gave to another, he might 
bind on his own brow. He must certainly feel that he was made 
of very difTerent stuff from ordinary kings. When I think of 
that fine head (so unlike a crowned head,) of those Republican 
bands ted by freedom to victory, and that sevej'e and almost an- 

* Marin-Louisa, giater of Fenlinand VII. of Spain, since Duchess of 
Lucca. The lale Duchess of Luecit was universally hated for her avarice, 
insolence, and duplieity. To ^ve an instance of the manner in which these 
people make use of religion nnd nnthority as a screen for the most moD- 
Blrous or the most petty vices, she had ordered a cosily chnndelier to orna- 
mPDt her private ohapel ; but the tradesman vrho had made it, knowing her 
utter disregard of pecuniary obligations, was unwilling to part with it till 
be hod beeii paid Ibe money. On this, she prevmled upon him to hang it 
ap under the pretence of seeing the effect. '-There!" says she, "now ii ia 
consecrated property ; take it down at your peril !" 
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tique simplicity of as[>ect which Prance presented as a contrast fo 
the Gothic frippery of her old govermnetit and the rest of Europe, I 
am still willing to believe that t!ie changes which were afterwards 
carried into effect were alien to his own breast, were a concession 
to those who prefer the tinsel to the gold, and were forced from 
him (in sullen scorn and defiance) by the persevering determina. 
tion to annul and disallow all claims (how sterling or lofiv siiever) 
but those which are fou ded on external sound aid show. We 
shall see that he himself speaks w h g eat co fide ce a d com- 
pliiccncy of the favorable np ess o s lade o foreign Courts by 
his surrounding himself th the isual parapl err alia and sym- 
bols of power. 

The Allies certainly reckoned on he loose and fl ctualing 
mass of power in France as tl e great eans of d sun t ng and 
subduing it, either by ant of co cert n thp irr es or by the 
collision of the difTerei I fact ois Tl e danger o th 'i side, at 
least, Buonaparte averted by taking the reins into his own hands, 
and giving unity and stability lo tlie State ; and come what would, 
France thus secured the great principle of the Revolution, the 
right of changing her existing government for one more congenial 
fo it ; like England, which had altered the succession, but retained 
the forms of her established Constitution. The Continental 
Powers saw ihe advantages which (he new Government derived 
from the change ; and though they did not hate it less, feared it 



" Like to n sort of aleers, 

'Mongat mhom some beflsl of stri»nge .iiid foreign guUe 
Unwiires has chanced, far straying from his peers ; 
So did their glmatlj goze betr;ij their hidJen fears." 

The Emperor P I a!o e th ost raih and splenet c amongst 
them, seemed t s alio v he ba t en e and d sippc nted at the 
ill-succeasea of bs troops unler Sutarrov and d sgusled w il 
ihe exclusive mar t me ch i s set up bv the Enwl h and the r 
selfish conduct made con n n cause th B otapirte and gave 
himself up to h ■id ra fie man as a k nd o fa t i 

disregarding the pel oil p c pie for he sake of the d an at e 
effect. This soon led to 1 s o vn trag c e d H 3 e v assoc ate 
10» 
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did Dot neglect tlic o|>poriunily to ingratiate himself with Paul. 
The English had reiueci] his requpst to fjive up iMulia to the 
Kiiighta of St. Juliti of Jerusalem; Buonaparte sent hhn the 
aword which Pope Leo X. hail giveu to the Grand Master, L'lle 
Adam, for his defence of Rhodes against the Turks. The Eng- 
lish ministry refused to include 8000 or 10,000 Russian soldiers 
taken either in Italy or in Holland under the Duke of York's 
command, in an exchange of prisoners ; Buonaparte had (hem 
collected toijelher, clothed and equipped, and sent back to Russia. 
Napoleon also sent a French actress to St. Petershurgh. 

The Queen ofNaplcs, alarmed at the part her court had lately 
taken against (he French, and at the defeat of General Damas 
soon after the battle of Marengo, made a journey express io Peters- 
burgh to solicit the intercession of the Emperor Paul ; and at his 
request Buonaparte spared Naples. The Czar was overpowered 
with so many marks of courtesy and generosity. He was ready 
lo run his errands o do I ' b'dd'ng, to " put a girdle round about 
the earth" or cl se p he pa ate of the seas for him. He lent 
a favorable ear o a p ojec fo arching a joint army of French 
and Russian troop h u h P rsia to the Indus, and entered 
heart and hand no he a n d eutrality of the North. He ad- 
dressed a letter Bu n parte couched in these terms : " Citizen 
First Consul — I do not write to you to discuss Ihe rights of men 
or citizens ; every country governs itself as it pleases. Wherever 
I see at Ihe head of a nation a man who knows how to rule and 
how to fight, my heart is attracted towards liim. I ivriie to ac- 
quaint you with my dissatisfaction with England, who violates 
every article of the law of nations, and has no guide but her ego- 
tism and interest. I wish to unite with you to put an end to Ihe 
unjust proceedings of that government." This alludes to the en- 
croachments at this time made by the English in the right of 
search at sea, very necessary perhaps as a measure of security 
to give her Ihe uncontrolled command of the sea, but contrary to 
old established custom and to all previous treaties. The Ameri- 
cans, disgusted wilh the violence of the Directory, and provoked 
by the attempts of Talleyrand at peculation, had for some time 
sided with the English and nearly gone to war with France ; 
but the steps taken by the First Consul restored tiie friendly inter- 
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course between the two nations. Denmark, Norway, and Swe- 
den, who were at peace with England, enraged at seeing their 
lieels and vessels stopped on tlie high seas as interlopers by Ens- 
lish cruisers, and dragged into English ports as felons, joined with 
Russia to resist such arbitrary and unadmitted claims. The Em- 
peror published an edict to seize on all British goods and subjects 
in his dominions ; the three great northern fleets were to assem- 
ble in the Baltic and to be prepared to act offensively in the spring 
of 1801. The Danes look possession of Hamburgh, thus cutting 
off the navigation of the Elbe ; and Prussia, like a gaunt hound, 
did not scruple to seize on Hanover (the independence of which 
it was especially bound to guarantee) as a mark of the good faith 
and disinterestedness of regular governments towards each other. 
This maritime coalition was broken up by two events, by the gal- 
lant and desperate attack of Nelson on the Danish fleet in the 
Sound (in which he ran all the ri^ks of bravery and genius, 
though with less than hia wonted success;) , and by the death of 
the Emperor Paul, who was assassinated in the night of the 23d 
of March, 1801, by those of his own household His son suc- 
ceeded him. The death of a sovereign seemed to cost little, so 
that the sovereignty survived , the historic Muse did not put on 
mourning for the occasion, nor did Europe talk of waging eternal 
war against those who had thus staggered the person of an anoint- 
ed king. The ashes of a monarch are no more than common 
dust, unless when the tree of liberty rises out of them ; as regi- 
cide, sacrilege, treason, are words of slight import, provided they 
are not coupled with the rights and happiness of millions. It is 
then that both princes and people stand aghast, and (strange as it 
may seem) league together for mutual safety and support ! On 
the arrival of the news in London, instead of the Russian Ambas- 
sador receiving his passports, Lord Si. Helen's proceeded forth- 
with to Peleraburgh. Buonaparte, who might think they would 
use little ceremony with him, if they turned round in this manner 
on one of their own cbque, was the only person who seemed 
shocked at it ; and his ministers had some difficulty in recalling 
to his mind thai it was no more than the common mode of dispos. 
ing of arbitrary sovereigns in despotic countries. Paul's succes- 
aor, not willing to afford a similar triumph to the zealots of reli. 
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gion and social order, hearkened to the counsels of his father's 
murderers. The Northern Powers acquiesced (perforce) in the 
maritime claims advanced by England ; Denmark gave up Ham. 
burgh, Prussia let go its grasp on Hanover, and things remained 
much on the same fooling as before on that side of the Continent. 
Soon after, in June, 1801, Buonaparte, in concert with Spain, 
marched an army into Portugal, took Olivenza and Almeida, and 
forced the Prince-Regent of Portugal (who was son-in-law to the 
King of Spain, and the close and strenuous ally of England) to 
conclude a separate peace and shut its ports against the English. 
In the mean time, Malta had surrendered to the English fleet ; 
and the French foices in Egypt, attacked and beaten by the Brit- 
ish army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who was killed in mak- 
ing good his landing in March, 1801, were compelled to capitu- 
late and return to France in June the same year. Thus the 
English remained masters at sea, the French by land ; each na- 
tion had pushed its advantages lo the utmost : and this state of 
equilibrium and uncertainly what farther to attempt, if not an ar- 
gument for peace (considering the objects at stake and the irrita- 
tion of political feeling), was at least a favorable opportunity for 
taking breath and collecting all their strength for the meditated 
blow, before this unnatural struggle was renewed to the complete 
triumph or absolute destruction of one or the other party. Franco 
fought for its own existence or for the continuance of the new 
order of things, and in this object it had triumphed; England 
fought confessedly (or with a purpose, if only darkly avowed, not 
the less fixed and rooted) for the re- establishment of ihe ancient 
order of things or of what was called social order, which could 
not be eifected w iihout the total subjection of France. In this 
object It had failed , and tlierefore it was easy lo foresee (acconl- 
ing to the common cour=!e of events and operations of men's pas- 
sions) on which side the temptation with the watchful desire to 
renew the contest would lie — on theirs who had secured the ob- 
ject for which they look up arms, or on theirs who had been 
baffled m their attempts to dictate a government to another conn- 
try on the plea ot just and necessary defence, which plea could 
never be w anting w hile a hope remained or an opportunity offered , 
for overturning the independence and government of the rival 
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State. There was time enough for bringing tliis great and miglity 
question to an issue ; and there was no danger that the motives 
for recurring lo it would cease with intermission or reflection. 
The sense of disappointed revenge does not rankle less in the 
breast of monarchs for being long brooded over ; and peace or war 
is always in their own hands. It is easy to make or find the pre- 
texts. Besides, new ones were wanted, the old ones not only 
havuig failed of success but bem^ llie least palatable possible 
The Peace f \Tiiens tlerefoie was ace ded tD after some re 
I ictance and face mak ng not to prevent future ammo mes 
and effect a true reconciliation but it was a spojge to wipe out 
old scores and begin the gan e o\er again n a r ew ground — 
Some threats were ndeed tbrcwn out and some preparat ons 
were maJe afler tie eMcualion of Eg)pt for an mvasnn of Eng 
lind but these were neither seiious n r formilable and eided 
in nothing but Lord Nelnon s scouring the Channel so that not an 
enemy's fishing-boat could appear in it and blockading the French 
flotilla in the harbor of Boulogne. The preliminaries of peace 
were signed 10th October, 1801, to the general joy of the people 
of Great Britain ; but so much did the swallowing of this hitler 
pill go against the stomach of the higher authorities, that it took 
five months, till the March of the following year, (o adjust the 
particulars of the treaty. Mr. Pitt went out of office on the occa- 
sion, and Mr. Addington succeeded to keep his place warm for 
him on his return to it. The colonies which the English had 
taken during the war (which was all they had got by it) were for 
the most part restored; Malta was to be given up under a gene- 
ral guarantee to the Knights of St. John : and it was the refusal 
to comply with this stipulation that was the immediate cause of 
the renewal of the war a twelvemonth afler. — To resume the ac- 
count of one or two other points. 

Buonaparte, soon after his accession to the management of af- 
fairs, .proposed to strike from the list of emigrants all but those 
who had held an important rank or taken a distinguished part in 
foreign armies or in the bands of insurgent royalists ; or those 
among the clergy who refused lo take the oaths of allegiance to 
the government. In consequence, ihey presented themselves in 
crowds and of all classes, and nearly all the members of the First 

IS 
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Coiisiiiuent Assembly, who had fled, returned to France. Du- 
ring the al>sence of the First Consul in Italy, at the time of the 
battle of Marengo, Cambacerea had gone beyond his instructions 
in enlarging the list of excoptiona : on his return Napoleon found 
among the number of those who were allowed to come back, 
several great names that had borne arms against France. He 
testified considerable disaatiafaction and cliagrin at this. He con- 
sulted with Berlier whether these erasures could not be recalled, 
as having besn procured by false certificates of civism. " There 
are five or six thousand emigrants," he said, " whom it is at all 
events necessary to prevent from returning to the country to 
trouble its repose, unless they pass over our dead bodies, Bui 
out of a hundred thousand persona wandering in exile, the moat 
dangerous and hostile have contrived to return because they 
could afford to bribe the police ; a duke could get himself struck 
off the list, while a poor man remained on il." On an objection 
being [iLiide to the unpopularity of some part of the laws respect- 
ing emigration, the First Consul replied, " What signifies the 
opinion of the saloons and busy-bodies ? There is only one 
opinion that I care for, that of the common peasants." Not long 
after, to show the temper and views of the class of persons thus 
readmitted {as it were on their parole) to the bosom of Iheir coun- 
try, Buonaparte was at the theatre to witness a play, called " Ed- 
ward in Scotland," in which the emigrants and royalists made 
constant applications of different passages to the Bourbons, and 
found a parallel between the Consular Government and the suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover ; and it was observed that the 
most violent and continued interruption proceeded from a box di. 
rectly opposite the First Consul's, belonging to the Duke of Clioi- 
seul, one of the emigrants who had been shipwrecked at Calais 
some years before, and whom Buonaparte had released from prison. 
The piece was suppressed, and the emigrants and royalists ex- 
claimed bitterly against the tyranny of the First Consul.* Such 
were the difficulties and straits to which he was reduced by the 

* Dupatel, the author of a piece calleiJ " The Three Valets," and which 
Kiis erroneously supposed to reflect dd ths three codsuIs, had everj amends 
mudc him by NapolBoii for the first ebullition of his reseotraent, as 
vhe loistake n 
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attempt lo reconcile different prejudices and parties, the safety of 
the State with liumanity towards individuals, the foundations of 
liberty with tlie exercise of power. It would have been easy for 
Buonaparte to have lent himself to either extreme of old preju- 
dices or new principles, but to combine and hold the balance be- 
tween them was not so easy. He might have brought back the 
Bourbons or the Revolutionary Tribunals ; or he might have per- 
mitted the uncontrolled liberty of the press and been covered wnh 
the imputation of crimes like a leprosy ; or have suppressed the 
police and laid his breast bare to the assassin's knife ; or suffered 
h Air F without striking a blow ; or have 

dp h the honhommie and self-denial of a 

d h d have pleased many psople. But 

w he midst of party rage tvithout being 

d repel the aggressions of all Europe 

w be n onqueror; how to secure the peace 

igiiig on the freedom of the country, 
cruplps without bringing hack tlie 
erstition ; how lo avail himself of 
po d g bodies in the State without attacking 

be h hts of all ; these were problems which 

d po he strictest logic or the giddiest ro- 

m w H d h tried to hold the balance less even 

b w h fl rests, or had he inclined, whenever 

th b It instead of the espedient, I do not 

^aj he would have succeeded better, but I think he would have 
deserved to succeed belter. Being himself new, he should have 
taken his stand on what was new ; and all public acts and insti- 
tutions having a prospective operation, instead of cleaving to an- 
tifjuity, should make an advance to futurity, for that is the direc- 
tion in which the world moves, not backwards but forwards. O- 
what was temporary, and arising qui of actual emergencies, mighi 
have been arbitrary ; what was permanent, ought to have beer, 
just and liberal. It is not true, however, that he owed his ruin 
to his running counter to the liberal maxims and spirit of the age ; 
these indeed failed him when he needed their support, and (hey 
his ; — had he appealed lo them sooner, they would perhaps have 
sooner betrayed or compromised him by their imbecility or vio- 
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presenting the opinions of the old aristocracy, Lebrun those of 
the modern republicans: Buonaparte was called the consolidated, 
third; and in acting as umpire between the two and listening to 
their arguments, bad not the less difficulty in mastering both. 

The Concordat, though a favorite and long meditated scheme, 
was attended with many diificulties in the execaiion and unpleas- 
ant consequences in the sequel. After the battle of Marengo, 
Napoleon had ordered Murat, who hail marched against the Nea- 
politan troops, to spare Rome, and bad restored his temporal do- 
minions to the Pope ; in return for which he was to give to France 
her old religion and a new sovereign. The treaty was signed 
the leth of September, 1801. A proclamation of the Consuls 
notified the re-eslahlisbment of the Catholic worship some time 
after; and on Easter Sunday (1802,) the new ordonnance was 
solemnly carried into effect at Paris. All the great bodies of the 
state, the civil auihoi'ities, and the Consuls repaired with great 
pomp and ceremony to the Church of Notre-Dame. As a proof 
how little regular progress had been made in etiquette, there were 
still several hackney-coaches in the procession. It was on this 
occasion for the first time that the household of the First Consul 
put on livery. An invitation had been addressed to the public 
functionaries and members of the diplomatic body to follow the 
example. Mass was performed with pontifical magnificence by 
Cardinal Caprara. The new bishops took the oath of allegiance 
to the Republic. After a discourse delivered by M. de Boisge- 
lin, Archbishop of Tours {the same who had preached the sermon 
on the coronation of Louis the XVI.) a Te Deum for the general 
peace and the re -establishment of the church concluded this reli- 
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gious ceremony, with which every kind of military pomp was 
miagled, and which was announced to the capital in the morning 
by discharges of artillery. At night there was an illumination 
and concert in the garden of the Thuitleriea. The peace of 
Amiens and the Concordat became the favorite subjects of the 
French artists. The Exhibition of that year was resplendent with 
allegorical cars of victory and triumphal arches of peace, as fine 
and as evanescent as the rainbow ! 

The military had a great repugnance lo the new arrangement, 
and there was some art used in getting them to attend the cere- 
mony at Notre-dame. Berthier invited the principal to breakfast 
with him, whence he took them to the First Consul's levee, so 
that they could not excuse themselves from accompanying him. 
On their return, Buonaparte asked Delmas what he thought of 
the ceremony ? He replied, " It was an admirable capucinade. 
Al! that was wanting to complete it was a million of men who 
have sacrificed their lives lo overturn what you are trying to re- 
establish !" This sarcasm did not go unpunished. Rapp, who 
was privileged to say what he pleased, being asked if he should 
go to mass, answered the First Consul in the negatiie, but 
added he had no objection to the priests " provided he did not 
make them his aides-de-camp or his cooks " In fact from the 
little esteem in which they are held, the French priests to this 
day look like fellows who have stolen something In Italy, ihev 
have none of this dejected, sneaking look ' After the Concordat 
the decade was regularly exchanged fir the wiek and the 
public offices were shut on Sundays, The idoplion of the new 
system cost Napoleon more uneasiness and trouble than w as 6>iu>- 
pefited. The refractory priests gave themselves great airs upon 
It ; the Pope became more untractable than before. The clergy 
were constantly urging claims inconsistent with the existing laws 
and manners of society ; and with any other man than Buona- 
parte, would certainly have resumed their ancient preponderance 
or brought new calamities on themselves. Scandalous scene' 
ensued. The curate of the church of St. Roch having refused 
to read the funeral service over the remains of a Mademoiselle 
Chameroi, a female opera-dancer, the populace were near ston- 
ing him ; and Monge said dryly, " It was a dispute ol one sen 
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of actois against another.'' Tlie First Consul put a stop to these 
proceedings ; but was it possible to suppress tlie spirit in which 
they originated, and which lurked under the cowl and surplice, 
like the plague in tainted robes ? 

The alTairs of St, Domingo were another rock on which this 
double policy split. What was he to make of that gigantic group 
of black heads ranged round the standard of revolt 1 Was he to 
proclaim their unqualified enfranchisement and natural indepen- 
dence and to extend to them all the benefits of the Declaration 
of Rights, in disregard of circumstances and consequences 1 
This cosmopolite philanthropy would be contrary to all his max- 
ims and principles of government. Was he to resolve on their 
absolute subjugation or indiscriminate slaughter? This would 
be equally repugnant lo humanity and prudence. What then 
was he to do ? After considering whether he could not play off 
tiie men of color against them (like chess-men on a board) he 
resolved with great justice and moderation to adopt a middle 
course, that is, to maintain the system which Toussaint Louver- 
ture had esiablished, to disarm the men of color, to extend 
Toussaint's authority over the whole colony, to appoint him 
commander-in-chief of St. Domingo, and to confirm his regu- 
lations respecting the civil liberly and voluntary labor of the 

All now went on well for two years (1800 and 1801.) But 
Toussaint himself defeated ihe friendly intentions of the First 
Consul and the prospects of his countrymen, instigated, according 
to Buonaparte, by the English, who foresaw the ruin of their own 
system, should the blacks restrain themselves within the bounds 
of moderation and propriety in submission to the moiher-counlry. 
Toussaint threw off his dependence and set up for himself. It is 
curious to hear Buonaparte's complaints on this occasion. He 
says, " To give an idea of the indignation which the First Consul 
must have felt, it may suffice to mention that Toussaint not only 
assumed authority over the colony during his life, but invested 
himself with the right of naming his successor ; and pretended 
to hold his authority not from the mother-country, but from a soi. 
disant colonial assembly which he had created." Recourse was 
therefo''e had to the former scheme of joining with the men of (xv 
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lor agam^l [h>> bKcks and Genei il Le Clf re was sent out with a 
considerable irmnment fur tins purjKiae TIip expfdition was at 
firat successful, and Tous^ainl suncndered himself and was suf- 
fered lo remain in the island , but being afierwarda dttected in a 
clandestine con eapondence with the English, he was seized and 
sent a prisoner to Prince, whtre he died in consequence of his 
confinement The war after his depirture broke out afresh ; the 
most bhockmg excesses were comtnittLd on both sides , and Le 
Clerc with a great part of his troops having fallen victims lo the 
jellow fever, the negroes remained in possession of ihe govern- 
ment of the island To show the seventy of Buonapiite's char- 
acter m public atfdirs, he compelled his sister Pauline (the wife 
of General Le Clerc) to acco"ipinj him on this hazarduus expe- 
dition, ID order to lessen the dread which was entertained of it. 
Th" behaiior of Buonaparte to the colonists has been violently 
etnsuied both by fucnds and foes His conduct was not cer. 
lamlj modelled on the niatim — Ft<tl justiUa, mat emlum ; it was 
not that of a romintic and impassioned enthusiast in the cause of 
negro emancipation , neither was it (as has been pretended) that 
of a faend, but a gieat deal too much of an ordinary statesman 
and man of the world His deti actors might learn, with a little 
sett reflection, from their cmaurcs of him to form a juster esti- 
mate of then own idola The •v.oy.i of hia actions are only on a 
par (a degrading one, I own) with the best of thena A similar 
treatment of a revolted colony of ouis would make a brilliant 
episode in the life of a Lord Melville or a Lord Bathurst. Buona- 
parte at first showed every consideration for the blacks ; and he 
only grew moody and exasperated when he found her chief colony 
torn from Franco and in danger of being thrown into the hands 
of England. His jealousy on that head instantly turned the 
scale. Alas! the way to outstrip us would have been in the 
race of generosity and magnanimity, and not by trying to be 
foremost in that of selfish policy or unfeeling cruelty ! The death 
of Toussaint-Louverture was one of those topics on which the 
tropes and figures of political rhetoric at one time delighted to 
dwell. As it took place in a castle in Franche-Compte and not 
in ihe streets of London, no one could say bow it had happened ; 
dark hints were thrown out, and it became a painful mysterj , 
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over which imagioation dmw its worst colors, and malice and 
prejudice left no doubt of the truth ! After so many stories of 
the kind iiave been proved to be equally grouudless and im- 
probable, one might suppose that this would have been discarded 
with tiie rest, as a lawyer flings up a shameless brief; but there 
are some minds that seem eaten up with tlie measles of servility, 
and whom neither the height of genius nor universal fame can 
raise above that low pitch of moral thinking ihat is to be found al 
the second tables of the great. — Buonaparte had some qualms on 
Ihe subject of making the blacks of St. Bomingo free, and leaving 
those of Martinique and other islands in slavery, which inconse- 
quetitiality he proposes to remedy by a law declaring that "the 
blacks shall bo slaves at Martiniqjie and at the Isles of France 
and Bourbon; and they shall be free at St. Domingo, Guada- 
loupe, and Cayenne:" as if this geographical separation could 
stifle the pulse of liberty when it had once begun to beat, or the 
fitnebs of the blacks for slavery or freedom could be dependent 
on positive enactments Napoleon labors hard at the point of 
amalgamating the blacks and the whites by the medium of poly- 
gamv and states th-it he had held several conferences with iheo- 
logl^ns on the subject But this expedient would degrade mai 
iiage intteid of raising the blacks, as long as the whites con- 
tinued masters at home Would Buonaparte marry a French 
piincess to a bhck cbieftam ' No : but till then, his system 
would haie no relation to the po vgamy of the East. 

The establishment of the PuKtechnic and other schools on the 
moat e\tensi\eand best dige Med plans, carried instruction and 
improvement to every part of France. Buonaparte boasts of 
his munificence and exertions m this respect, and justly remarks 
that none but a bad government need fear the information of the 
people. He merely strove to keep the direclion of this power- 
ful engine of public opinion (by giving to the government the 
choice and payment of the teachers) as much as possible in his 
own hands : — if he had not, there were plenty of other hands into 
which it would soon have fallen. The Institute had been founded 
by the Convention ; and contained nearly all the talent and sci- 
ence of France, Some surviving members of the old French 
Academy, who regarded themselves as the tine gentlemen of let 
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ters and (ifi< cled to look upon the Iiiatitule as a s^cielj of me 
cinnics and revolutionists, undertook to "et up an uppo?ition to the 
latter under the auapicet, of Lucim Buonaparte, who was partial 
lo this sort of pedantry and tinsel, during the ib'icnce of his 
biolher at Martnjro, but soon alter, the loftj pretensions of the 
Academicians weie quashed, and they were admitted as the se 
cond class of the Institute In France science was associated 
with tlie period oi the Revoluti m, as poetry and the belles kttres 
VM,re referred to the age of Louis XIV In England, on ihf con 
Iiarj, science h patronized in the fashionable ciiclts as jiroptng 
noHung , while elegant literature and the study of htmiamty are 
studiously banished from or barely tolerated in our polite lecture- 
rooms, whatever appeals to stnlinient and miagination bemg 
thought dangeious The Fine Arts were courted and encour 
aged under the Consulate Admired pictures were purchased by 
the government, and distinguished or promising young artists 
had splendid apirtmenls assigned them in the Louvre A colos 
bal bronze statue of Nicolia Poussin was cast in compliment to 
French art Josephine had a reil tastp and relish fn works of 
art, which her husband had not ; but whenever she contrived lo pro- 
cure any precious c1tef-d'(euvre for her private collection, Buona- 
parte said he felt himself robbed of it, because it no longer belonged 
to the public and to Fnnce To show his sense of the value of 
men of genius he dfclarel at a later period that had Corneille 
lued in his time he would have made him a prince, He did not 
d sda n to be the personal friend of Talma ; nor did Talma ever 
repay this d t notion with ingratitude or baseness. Equal atten- 
tion and encouragement were given to the fine and the mechanic 
ar s to agriculture manufactures and commerce. In eonsider- 
i g the relative \alue of the three last. Napoleon gave the prece- 
dence to agriculture w hich raises the means of subsistence ; se- 
conl to manufactures or handicrafts, which produce the conve- 
o ences and on aments of life; third, to commerce, which ex- 
changes what is superfluous for what is deficient in these. With 
respect fo forei^^n commerce he decided with his usual keen and 
conpr hensie lance in favor of the principles of free trade 
against monopoli s The c rrectness and soundness of his views 
are indeed acknowledged on all hands, with the sole exceplion of 
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or to secure the oontinuanee of its beneficial tendency. To be 
sure, there was no danger that the pride in creating should be 
joined with rapacity in appropriating; and a score of well-in- 
formed o>en, who were Buonaparte's confidential advisers in al. 
cases and who had risen from the people, might be supposed in 
the immediate circumstances to represent the people, as a bucket 
of water taken from the ocean is the same everywhere. There 
were at this lime no distinct classes with peouiinr advantages and 
privileges, always prepared to vindicate their own rights, and to 
impede the public good. Buonaparte clearly identified the for- 
tunes, well-being and glory of France with his own ; and it was 
only by straining the point to the utmost (and by chance) that the 
bubble burst and relieved the world from paying the penalty of 
llie full chastisement they had so richly merited. 

What Buonaparte himself laid the most stress on, and regarded 
as the sheet-anchor of his fame, was his code of laws. This was 
a work of great labor, judgment and utility. It reduced the 
chaos of the ancient contradictory and arbitrary laws of France 
into one just and simple plan, Mr, Landor, though a declared 
enemy of Buonaparte, owns that he has left the best system of 
laws in Europe. The gainer of so many laurels surprised those 
about him more by his insight into jurisprudence than he had 
done by his knowledge of government or his achievements in war. 
His coadjutors in preparing and framing the Code NapoUem were 
Tronchet, Rcederer, Portalis, Thibaudeau, and others. The First 
Consul presided at the greater number of the meetings of the 
Council of State where the subject was debated, and took a verj 
active part in the discussions, which he himself provoked, sus- 
tained, directed, and re-animated. Unlike certain orators of his 
Council, he did not seek lo shine by the roundness of his periods, 
the choice of his expressions, or the mode of his delivery. He 
spoke without preparation, without embarrassment or pretension, 
with the freedom and ease of conversation, growing warmer with 
the effects of opposition and the developement of various ideas on 
the subject. He was inferior to none of the Council ; he was 
equal to ihe ablest of them in the readiness whh which he seized 
OD the point of tiie question in the justness of his remarks, and 
the force of his reasonings. He surpassed them all in the happi- 
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ness and orijrinality of his expressions. Many persons pretended 
to believe {for mar.kiDd like to resolve the great into the little) 
that Locre, the secretary, had given a eerlain coloring to the style, 
but it is shown in the admirable " Memoirs of the Consulate" by 
Thibaudeau, that he uniformly weakened and impaired it. The 
First Consul was as frank and candid as he was strong in debate. 

"It is important," he said, "that what men like the citizen* 
Tronchet say should be accurately reported, for it will carry an 
authority with it. As to us, men of the sword or finance, who 
are not jurists, it signifies little what we think. I have said tilings 
in the heat of discussion of which I have seen the error a quarter 
of an hour afterwards ; but / do not wish to pass for better titan I 
am" Napoleon thus characterizes some of his fellow- laborers in 
the Council. " Tronchet is a man possessed of a vast fund of in- 
formation and an extremely sound judgment for his age. I find 
Rcederer feeble. Portalis would be the most imposing and elo- 
quent speaker, if he knew when to have done. Thibaudeau is 
not adapted for this kind of discussion ; like Lucien, he requires 
the tribune, where he can give himself full scope. Cambacerea 
is the advocate-general ; he stales both sides. The most difficult 
of all is the summing up, but in this Lebrun leaves every one 
behind." 

We have a striking account of what passed in the interior of 
the Thuilleries and of Buonaparte's own mind on the two great 
points of his advancement to power and the renewal of the war 
in the same authentic and impartial work. The particulars are 
loo important and characteristic to be omitted here. Josephine 
appears to have been kept in continual alarm by the projects in 
agitation respecting the establishment of hereditary succession 
and her own divorce as connected with it. As far back as the 
explosion of the Infernal Machine, she said to 
allBcking Fouch6, " Those are Buonaparte's 
wish to inspire him with ideas of hereditary succession and di- 
vorce." On the appointment of Buonaparte Consul for life with 

• This term hnd not lost its TaluE at the timo. One of the most ani- 
mated allereatioiis in the Tribunate uraa in consequence of the substitution 
of the t«rm ssijecls for that of cUirensj in the treaty of Russia some time 
before 
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the power of naming his successor (lOlh August, 1803) the fol, 
lowing conversation took plaee on the subject at Malmaison, 
whither the Counsellor of State N had gone on particular 



The First Consul. " Well, what is there new at Paris 1" 

N. " Nothing that yoii do not know." 

B. '• What is it they say ?" 

N. " They talk much of the decree of the Senate." 

B. " Aye ; and what is the general opinion V 

N. " Some are for, others against it." 

B. " And what is your own opinion V 

N. " It is a question tried and judged." 

B. "And lost? Is it not so?" 

N. " It is not difficult for you to guess my meaning." 

B. " r do not find fault with you for it, I know you are an 
honest man. But my good friend, you will be cured of your 
reveries ; we cannot go on os we have done, France will not bo 
the less free, and she will be the first power." 

IV. " Do you think then that a decree of the Senate and a vote 
of the people* afc such sure guarantees, and that you could not 
have remained ' '.onsul without it ?" 

B. " I am an are that it is a feeble security for the interior ; but 
it has a good eB?ct on foreign states. I am from this moment on 
a level with otl-er sovereigns ; for by a just reckoning they are 
only what they are for life. They and their minislers will respect 
me more. It is not fit that the authority of a man who lakes the 
lead ill the ftfPjirs of Europe should be precarious, or should at 
least seeiTi so^-f 

JV. '' The opinion of foreigners is of much less importance than 
thai nf France." 

B. " With the exception of a few madmen who only wish for 
(Jiaorder, and of some well-meaning enthusiasts who dream of the 

• The pejple had voted for the Consalsbip for life by a majority of throa 
millions to a few handred discontented voices. Carnot liad protested 
against it ; and La Fayette had only consented to it, on condition thnt tha 
First Gonial would allow the liberty of the press. 

* This seems a fair practioa! answer to the doubt of stability in LatJ 
Orenvill^B Nota. 

TOL. II. II 19 
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republic ol'Sparia, Friinco is desirous orsUibiliiy uiitl sirenglh in 
Ihe government." 

N. " There is a greater number of persons than you think, 
who iJrcnm not of the republic of Sparia, but of the French Re- 
public. The impression of itie Revolution is slill quile fresh, 
and the transition to another order of tbiags and ideas somewhat 
sudden." 

B. " The men of the Revolution have notliing to fear j I am 
their best guarantee." 

N. " What will become of the men, when the thing shall have 
erased to exist?" . . . Then passing to the subject of the 
designation of his successor, he approved, or pretended to approve 
of N.'s opposition to the measure, who observed (hat four or five 
of thetn had looked upon it in the light of an alienation of the 
sovereignty of the people. 

B. (interrupting him warmly) " It was Rtederer who of- 
ficiously brought forward this question. When 1 was told what 
had passed, I said, ' Who is it you would have me choose 1 Oae 
of my brothers ?' The nation has indeed consented to he gov- 
erned by me, because lid qu d h h deg ee f g! and 
rendered it signal service b II say h h s n ha 

reason sold itself to my fa I A my u * I kn w o 
one who has the necessa yqulfi nad hmh an 
would approve. Is it J pi L h a pp d o 

have urged this measure 

JV. " Lucien, and tha d m app h n n n h rt 

the expectation of I kno 1 h n s p ad niu ude 

and alarm everywhere." 

B. " What would yoi 1 I h a Ik f f 

the nation, of great bodit mpo d h app f 

life, or even hereditary.' 

JV. "This is the fourlh Constitution m twelve years, if we 
change Ibis, wheie shall we stop V 

B. " It is belter to environ the one we have with proper con 
sideration. And as to these grand corps that they talk of, what 
would ihey turn out when we had chosen (hem? Something 
quite different from what was proposed. They are the men of 
91, who wish to come in under this imposing designation, Rcede- 
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er Mourner La Fajctte Lat ur Mtubourg an\ all the rest 
Judge noil \ hit we coul I e\pect fr m tl ese men wlio are 
alHa>s mounted on then mela| hvscc^ of 89 The two k^t h-iie 
written to me to say that thej would ^i\e then a&sem to iht Con 
siilahip for life on the condition thai I would re establ 'sh the 
liberty of the pre&s The liberty of the preag indeed ' 1 shculd 
nj Moner have established it than I alio ul J ha^e thirty rova hat 

journals and a prop irtion able number of Jaenbin ones start up 
against me I >ihould haie to f,overn once more with a minor tj 
a ftction and to recommenee the Reiolylion while all my efforts 
have been directed to go\em with the nation And then again 
the opinion of these Messieurs these giani propi iota rip's would 
be against the Re\olution the\ haie all of them suffered more 
or less by it and hold it and all that belongs to it in horror See 
I hiie at Ihis moment in my hands a memorial fiom six sugar 
refiners Well ' a j ropoi of augai it is nothing but a continued 
diatribe ig-iinat the Resolution by winch they ihink to pay their 
court to me '^ippose then I have ti propose to these grand 
corps thus constituted a conscription contributions, they will 
resist they will allege the mterebts cf the people Let me stand 
in need of strong measures in difficult circumstances they wtll 
be alarmed tlie\ will abandon me through pusillanimity If] 
provoke an opposition on levolutionary principles the nation will 
not trouble itself ab'ut it Let these grand corj.s organize a 
counter revolutionary oppoaition and they will carry a f,ood pan 
of the nation with them It is indispensable that the Government 
should lemain in the hands of the men of the Revolution , ih it is 
their only chince In a word these gentlemen would cry out 
against the arb trary conduct of Government and not leave me a 
single minister As it is I do not mind them Not that a gov 
ernment is to be iin|iist but it cannot a^oid some arbitrarv acts 
I have two hundred Clmuans detainen m prisrn , were! tohive 
them brcught to trial tiiey woull be acquitted 

2V lou may believe that I enter into all you have said on 
this last qupsuon I do not justify all the men of the Revolution, 
I speak of Ihem in a mass; and it is only they who can defend 
[heir own work and the change which it has produced in the 
ideas of Francn «nd Kurope. It is none but they who are your 
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true friends ; for you are lliclrs, and llieir suivsl safeguard. As 
to tlie privileged classes, they are irroconeileable. They will 
accept of places, they ask nothing better; ihey will dissemble, 
bend, and croucii, il is their trade; but let a catastrophe approach, 
they will come out in their natural colors, and will sacrifice you 
to their ancient idols. They will never really regard you as one 
of themselves." 

B. "I know it well; these persons and the foreign cnbinels 
hate me worse than Robespierre." 

N. " With respect to national guarantees, 1 can understand 
but one — a good representative system, by which the public 
wants and public opinion may be fully manifested, so as to direct, 
without weakening, the action of the Government. With this, 
the rest would come in time." 

B. "Sieyes spoilt all with his ridiculous consthulions ; I let 
him have his way too much. You will let me hear vour further 

N. " If I am allowed to be frank." 
B. " That is understood without a word said." 
Really in these circumstances, with this inertness in the peo- 
ple, with ibis proneness to defection in the chiefe, surrounded by 
flatterers, forced on by the Allies, with his good sword and his 
ambition lo carve out his way for him, though I might wish that 
another course had been pursued, yet I do not see how it could 
be hoped ; and I and others who have not bowed the knee to idols 
nor eaten of the unclean thing, have this at least to thank him 
for — that for fifteen years, if he did not restore the vital spirit of 
liberty, he turned its tomb inio a citadel lo keep its old and deadly 
foes from insulting over its corse, and by being a scourge and a 
terror to tyrants, could not but save the principle o( the Revolu- 
tion, while he saved himself. 

While these discussions were pending, Josephine fluttered about, 
trembling with apprehension, listening to every breath, and utter- 
ing her dissatisfaction and doubts to all whom she could interest 
in her behalf. She seemed to shrink instinctively from this new 
and patliless career, of which she only saw the danger, held Buo- 
naparte back from it as from the edge of a precipice, and might 
be thought to have foreseen the time when she and her daughter 
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would each have to lean on the arm of tlie Knijwrtr AlRxana-^r, 
while her Cid {hers once more in misfortunel was led away hy 

barbarous and rufhless foes. She ran to mei ; N as soon 

an he retirexl from his audience witli Buonf.pnrie, took Imn lo 
walk with her in the park, and looking anxiously round, hef;aii 
to comjilain bitterly of Lucien, Talleyrand, and others. Shortly 
after, she renewed the conversation. " Be sure,' she ■iiid, "iney 
have not given up their project of hereditary succession, and that 
it vviil lake place sooner or later. They are desirous that the 
First Consul should have offspring, by no matter u norrj, and that 
1 should afterwards adopt it; for ihey are sensible how much 
Buonaparte would do himself wrong, were he to put anav a wife 
who was attached to hira at a time when he was witnout power, 
and to whose daughter he has married his brother. Bu( never, I 
have (old him, would I tend myself to such infamy. Besides, it 
is a mistake to imagine the people would allow a spurious otF- 
spring to succeed. I cannot help thinking that in that case Lu- 
cien would try to enforce his pretensions. They will be^'in by 
doing all they can to alienate Buonaparte from me. They liavj 
hinted at a handsome allowance, if he were to divorce me; but I 
replied, that if that were to happen, I would take n thing from 
him. I would dispose of my diamonds and purchase a country- 
house, where I could live happily enough, would they only let 
me do so. It is only within these few days thai poor Horlr^nse 
has felt some slight illness, though she is in her ninth month ; 1 
tremble at the thought, in consequence of the infamous rep' rts 
which have been spread abroad. When I said so to Buona;iarip, 
he replied, ' These rumors have been credited by the public or.ly 
because the nation wished mo lo have a child.' I told him he 
deceived himself greatly, if he supposed these stories haJ any 
such motive, and that it was his enemies who circulate', such 
calumnies. But this answer of Buonaparte's will let you see 
what are his intentions, and the blindness in which he is \ lunged 
by his schemes of grandeur. He is more feeble and more easily 
led than people believe ; for it is not possible to account in any 
other way for the influence which liucien exerci^ses < vbt lira. 
He is acquainted with all that Lucien has said and wi,:tcn about 
him, and yet he suffers himself to be guided by him. To sea 
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him at home in liis I'jiiiily oiif would s.u he «a-. a. ^ooJ mail, and 
in tacl lie is 30. I->nmiatcl\ lie lui a sti njc (iise ofjusiiut;, 
siiice without that t'lcy uoul i in l(c hiin do much worse things. 
Ho one tlay asliecl mc : W liat are my faults'' I replied, 'I 
know of iwo, want of firmness and mdiscretion ; you suffer 
youisolf to be jT9verned by those who seek only your ruin, and 
are so fond of disputing thit you divulge jour secrets.' He 
ibided me in his arms and owned that it nas true When I point 
out to him the dungers of ambition he -inswers It is also on thy 
account and that of ihy family, for il I was to die, thou wouldat 
be sacrificed !' But what a pity that a young man who possesses 
so many claims to giory and to the homage of his age and of pos- 
terity, should be spoiled by flatterers !" — Josephine was inclined, 
from her affection for her husband, to throw the blame on others ; 
but no one is ruined but by hia own connivance or from inevita- 

On the question of the duration of peace or probable renewal 
of hostilities, the following particulars are well worth giving, as 
throwing a new and inlimaie light on the views and di:jt>ositions 
of the First Consul. 

"Ill England, the peace of Amiens, though popular, was in 

• Thibaudoiu obsorTBi here, that "the ideas of the unity and stabilltj 
of government were so much in rogue, that If they hnil dureil, or if the 
Fiint Consul had wished it, they »fouIJ have honped all power on his single 
hend. The intrigiiei's would have exploded every trace of democrMcy. 
They wiahed to eoncentrute all authority from that of the Consul fbr litfe, 
down to the mayor of the most obiuiure \i1kge, and to we.in the sittention 
of the eitizens. by degrees, from public affairs, io order that in the end 
they might l>c altogether estranged fVotn them. It was the fashion to cite 
the ancient i>itead(xnce.i of provinces as models of administration, and the old 
p:irl!aments as patterns for courts of justice. There was not a single insti- 
tution, decried tbr its intolerable abuses and proscrihed by the voice of the 
nation, that did not then find apolt^ists and defenders.'' How ridiculous 
and odious iill this seems, wiihoia the plea of antic|uity and the sanction of 
prujud ice nnd tradition on its side I Our inueni^e;, the dechiimers against 
the exercise, bnt dupes of the principles of arbitrary power, thought it best, 
instead of letting any such palched-op system fall in pieces from sheer 
antipathy to itsal^ or when no longer su/iported by the h;ind that raised it 
without any warr^int but his momentary will, to hare it giooced in the rock 
of a^ej, ai.1 Tested as a sacred right in a privileged race I 
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ic opinion of politicians of all particf, little better than a compul 
Bor\ step ind consequently a mere truce wluch could not last 
liug llii- conclusion re^iulte 1 fiom all the di&cu'isions which 
t)ok place in parlmnient and Irom the countenance which the 
Lnghsh Ministry afFoided to the clandestine intrigues kept up in 
London against the Consular Gnemment Hod thi First Con 
sul himself entertauied a different opinion of the peace of Amiens 
he would not have been deseriing of the huh place whith he 
held nor of his great renown He had made peace not from 
necessity but because the trench people loudlj called fir it, 
becaU'iB it was glorious to France and because on the pirt ol 
lier most inveter'ite enemy it w is a recognition of the form of 
ijOiernmenl which she had chosen to adopt In 
With one of his Counsellois of State Buonapartt 
t/pinion 1% follows 

The Finl Consul ' Welt, Citizen what think you o! 

my peace with England V 

Couitsellor of Slate. " I think, Citizen Consul, that it does 
much honor to your government, and gives great satisfaction to 
ihe French." 

First Consul " Do you think it will last long V 

Counsellor. " I should be very desirous for it to last fbur or 
five years, at least, to g ve us e o recru t our navy but I 
doubt much whether it 11 extend lo this per od 

First Consul. " I do not hel e e t ne her Cngla d tea s 
us, the Continental Powers are ho le to ho v then f so 

hope for a solid peace '' Mo eover do you a^ ne that a peice 
of five years or more ould su t the f r o Ihe cu es 

of our Government V 

Counsellor. " I thi k tl at Is repose ould b er des ibl 
for France, after ten j ear f ar 

First Consul. " You do not cumprebend me ; I do not malie 
it a question whether a sincere and solid peace is an advantage 
to a well-settled state ; but I ask whether ours is sufficiently so, 
not to stand in need of further victories V 

Counsellor. " I have not reflected sufficiently on so important 
a question, to give a categorical answer; all that I can say, oi 
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rather whnt I feel, h that a stale that can oiilv iiiaiiitiiin iisolf by 
war is most unfortunately circumstanced." 

First Consul, " Tlie greatest misfortune of ail would be not 
to judge rightly of our position, for when we know what it is we 
may provide against it. Answer me, then, whether you do not 
apprehend the persevering hostility of these Governments, which 
have nevertheless signed peace with ua ?" 

Counsellor. " I should find it a hard matter not to distrust 

First Consul. " Well then, draw the consequence. If these 
Governments always have war in petto, if they are determined 
to renew it one day, it is best that this should be sooner rather 
than later; since every day wealtens the impression of their late 
defeats on their minds, and tends to diminish in us the confidence 
inspired by our late victories ; thus all the advantage of delay is 
on their side." 

Counsel/or. "But, Citizen Consul, do you reckon as nothing 
the opportunity you will derive from the peace for tlie internal 
oi^anization of tlie country 1" 

First Consul. " I was coming to that. Assuredly, this impor. 
tant consideration did not escape my attention ; and I have given 
proofs, even in the midst of war, of my not neglecting what con. 
cerned the institutions and the prosperity of the interior. I shall 
not stop there, there is still much more to do ; but is not military 
success even more necessary to dazzle and keep this interior in 
order ? Be well assured that a First Consul has no resemblance 
to those kings by the grace of God, wlio regard their doniinions 
as an inheritance. Their power has old habits to strengthen it ; 
with us, on the contraij, ail these old habits are stumbling-blocks. 
The French Government, at the present moment, is like nothing 
that surrounds it Hated by its neighbors, obliged to keep down 
various descriptions of malcontents in its own bosom, it has need, 
in order to overawe so many enemies, of brilliant achievements, 
and consequently of war " 

Counsellor. " I own, Citizen Consul, that you have much 
more to do to establish your government, than the kings our 
neighbors have to maintain theirs ; but on tlie one hand, Europe 
is convmced that you know how to conquer, and to recollect this 
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triilh, ii is not iipcewary that you shoiiIJ furjiish new proofs of it 
cvnrv ypar ; on the other hand, the occupations of peace are not 
without tlieir lustre too, and you will know how to rivet admira- 
tion by noble undertakings." 

First Consul. " Former victories, seen at a distance, do not 
strike mucli ; and (lie labors of art only make a strong; impression 
on tliose who witness them, which is the smallest number. My 
intention is to multiply and encourage these labors, posterity perhaps 
will make more account of tliem than of my victories ; but for the 
present, there is nothing that carries such a sound with it as 
military successes. This is my conv;,-"(ion ; it ia the misfortune 
of our situation. A new government, sucn as ours requires, I re- 
peat it, to dazzle and astonish in order to maintain itself." 

Coutiselhr. " Your government, Citizen Consul, is not quite, 
as it appears to me, a nurseling. It has put on the mai)Iy robe 
since Marengo : directed by a powerful head and sustained by the 
arms of thirty millions of inhabitants, it holds a distinguished place 
among European governments." 

First Consul. " Do you conceive then, my good friend that tliis 
is enough ^ No, it is necessary tiiat it should he the first of all or 
he overpowered." 

Counsel/or. " And to obtain this'result, you see no other means 
than war?" 

First Gmisnl. " Yes, Citizen , I will maintain peace if 

our neighbors are disposed to keep it ; but should they oblige me 
to take up arms again before we are enervated by ease and a long 
inaction, I shall consider it as an advantage." 

Counsellor. " Citizen Consul, what period do you then assign to 
this state of anxiety, which in the bosom even of peace should 
make us regret war V 

First Consul. " My friend, I am not sufficiently enlighlcneJ as 
to Ihc future lo reply to your question ; but I feel that in order 
to hope for more solidity and good faith in treaiirs of peace, it is 
requisite either that the form of the surrounding governmenis 
Uiould approximate nearer to ours, or that our political institu- 
tions should be a little more in harmony v/ith theirs. Tiiere is al- 
ways a spirit of animosity between old monarchies and a new re- 
public. This is the root of our European discords." 
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Cotinsd'or. "But ennnol tliis hostile spirit be repressed by me 
sniiirt of rccfiit rocollixtioiis, or l>e iirrustcd in its pra^r ss 1 j the 
imposing attitude vviiiuh you iniglit iissunie V 

First Consul. ''ViLUimh-es arc UQl ciivcs: in our circu nsta ces 
I consider every peace as a short-lived truce, and tl e len years 
of my Consulship as doomed lo war almost witliout ter s on 
My successors will do as they can. [This was pre ous to 1 a 
being chosen Consul for life.] As to the rest, be on jour guard 
against believing that I wish to break off the peace no I al all 
not act the part of the aggressor. I have too strong an nterest 
in leaving it to foreign powers to strike the first bio I I o v 
them well : they will be the fii'st to take up arms, or to fu h 
me with just grounds to do so. I shall hold myself i r adi esa 
for all events." 

Counsellor. " Thus then, Citizen Consul, it appears thai what I 
feared a few months ago is precisely wliat you wish." 

First Consul. " I wait to see ; and my principle is that war is 
(0 be preferred to an ephemeral peace : we shall see how this will 
turn out. At present it is of the utmost importance lo us. It af- 
fixes its sea! lo the acknowledgment of my government by thai 
power which has held out the longest against it. This is the 
uhief point gained. The rest, that is the future, must depend on 
circumstances." 

According to t!iis account, as it relates to the grounds of 
Buonaparte's foreign policy, the supposed haired of kings to the 
principles of popular government has cost France and Europe 
dear. Whetlier that policy was sound and justifiable or not, de- 
pends on this other question whether that hatred was real or sup- 
posed ; and this question does not, I think, admit of a doubt. To 
contend with any chance of success against the armed prejudice, 
pride, and poiver of Europe, something more than mere good- 
nature, moderation, and a belief in external professions was ne- 
cessary : whalever might be the danger or the iii conveniences on 
(iie opposite side, instead of fastidious scruples or Quaker morality, 
ji required the very genius of heroic daring and lofty ambition 
"clad all in pvoor"," or a champion like Talus, the Iron Man in 
Spf^itser, to make head against it. Every one will allow that 
Buonaparte ':ame up to these conditions : I am not v 
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to deny that he perhaps exceeded tljein. — What I like least in the 
foregoing convcrsalion is the hint thrown out of an approxiraalion 
lo the form of tlie old governments. " Farlhest from them was 
best " It was too much lo conquer and to imitate them loo. But 
ihe one left an openmg to the First Consul's schemes of personal 
aggrandizement as the other did of martial glory. The splendor 
with which he proposed lo dazzle the enemies of the Republic, 
seemed already to contract his brows into a frown. Even this, 
though an unlooked-for and the least lavorable issue to the ques- 
tion, was not luthuul its moral uae A people were denied the 
right to be fite and a mark set upon them as urnvorlhy of the 
rank ol men, and one man stepped foilh from amongst them who 
iviped out the stain with his sword, and set his foot upon the 
necks of kings, and humbled their pride and pretensions with the 
dust by placing himself on an equality with them : a whole people 
were taunted with their incapacity lo maintain the'relations of peace 
and amity for want of a head, and they chose one man among 
thtm lo lead them forth to univeiaal conquest This was at least 
one «aj of aoserling the cause of the people, and of answering 
the claim of natural and indefeasible supenontj oier them If 
not the triumph of the best principles, neither was it the complete 
and final triumph of the worst In a battle, all tho'^e on the same 
side claim the honor of the victory, though the general has the 
greatest share , so free men can hardly complain if ic triumph 
over their unrelenting task masters thej have to surrender the 
chief power into the hands of the ablest among them As lo 
France, it is at all events betloi to be slrpped by a robber than 
sold for a slave, and as lo the Conlineni, the war was ne\er a 
national quarrel, but a struggle between the different classes and 
races of men, whether one should be considered as an inferior 
order of beings to the other. If it were a question between the 
blacks and whites, the color would at once decide the point ; lo 
the mind's eye the complexion of the dispute, the real gist of the 
argument ia no less clear between the natural rights and the 
hereditary and lasting bondage of the people. Passion and power 
never lost sight of this distinction : reason was more easily stag- 
gered and thrown off its guard. There are some who think the 
idightest flaw, a single error fatal to their own aide of the question 
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as opposed lo the pteteuJed right lo inflict every wrong with im- 
punitv 111 my o] iiiLon tins claim olone cancels a million of faults 
committed ajfauist it \ny thing short of the re-admission of such 
a principle la viitually ' deliverance lo mankind." If however a 
nobler and wiser (because more consistent and disinterested) 
course lay open to Bumaparte, he did not want a Mentor in one 
who h^d everj title to be so, both from his own obligations to him 
and from his well knuwn attachment to the cause of liberty. At 
the time of his being chosen Consul for life, Fayette addressed 
the loUoviii^ kttci to him. 

'La Grnnge, 1st of PraLrial, year X [1S02). 
' (jENERAL 

" When a man, penetrated with the gratitude that lie owes you, 
and too sensible of glory not to sympathize with yours, has added 
restrictions to his suiFiage, ihey are the less to be suspected, as 
no one will rejoice more than he to see you first magistrate for 
life of a free Republic. The 18lh of Brumaire has saved France, 
and I found myself recalled by the liberal professions to which 
you had pledged your honor. We have seen since in the con. 
sular power that reiwiring system which under the auspices of 
your genius has done such great things ; less grand however than 
the restoration of liberty will be. It is impossible that you, Gen- 
eral, the first of that order of beings, who lo appreciate themselves 
and to lake their proper rank must embrace all ages, should wish 
thai such a revolution, that so many victories with so much blood, 
so many misfortunes and prodigies should have for the world and 
for yourself no other result than an arbitrary government. The 
French nation has too well known its rights lo have forgotten 
them entirely ; but perhaps it is more in a slate at present, than 
ill its first effervescence, to recover them effectually ; and you by 
the force of your character and the public confidence, by the su- 
pcnontv of jour talents of y ur situation ofvoui fortune mav, 
in re eslablishmg 1 bertj master all dangers and allay all inqi i 
ttudes I should then haie onlj patriotic and person il motives 
foi wishing vou m this new to succeed in eslabli 1 ng a jerma 
nent magistiacy as an addition to your glory But I owe it to 
the principles the engagements and to the actions of my whole 
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life, to be assured, before I give it my vote, tbat it is founded on 
bases worthy of tlie nation and of yourself. 

" I trust you will be salisfied. General, on this as on former 
occasions, that to an adherence to my political opinions are joined 
sincere good wishes for your weFare, and a profound sense of mj 
obligulions to you. 

" Health and respeet. 

" La FASETts." 



Every day the irritation and dissatisfaction of the two govern- 
ments that had just concluded peace became greater, the one try. 
ing to maintain its temper and a friendly appeariince, tiie other to 
provolte an open rupture by every species of secret calumny or 
vulgar taunt. The English journalj were filled wiih gross -ind 
studied insults to the person of the First Consul, and he com- 
plained that " it was in vain for liim to reckon upon peace, while 
every gale that blew breathed haired and contempt from Eng. 
land." In spite of all this, people still (rusted to the continuance 
of peace, and the English flocked over in crowds to Paris. They 
had been debarred of this piivilege for nearly ten jears and they 
were devoured with eager cunositj to sfe the effects of tne Revo- 
lution as well as the etlraordinaiy man whom \ictorv had placed 
at the head of affairs They expected to hnd the countiy ex 
hausted, agriculture annihilated and the peiple miseiable Tht,v 
were astonished and not a litlle scandalized at the national prcs- 
pei-ity, the splendor of the caoital and the magnificence of the 
court. Paris was into^i^.lllea wiin tne presence of so manv 
strangers. Every atteniion was paid them, every piefeience 
was given them. Freuc U vanity and poliiene^s seemed to de 
light in soothing and lialiering English pride and jealousy 
The only question wasj who should give them the most wel 
come reception ; all Pai s was on tiptoe to make a fi.w thousand 
English eat, drink, dance, and look pleased The women werfl 
prodigal of their fascinations, and the hospitality and caurtesj 
which were carried to a ridicukus excess were repaid with char 
acteristic sulleniiess and scoin — the English ibinking ihere must 
be a design ia so much ostentatious complaisance, and carrying 
back their personal obligations as ao uneasy mule weight to throw 
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iolo Ifie scale of a new war! Tiie summer of tliat year was, 
however, bright and serene ; most of our countrymen who could 
alTovd it jinsscd it under cloudless skiesj and ihe hope of peace 
was a satisfaction to all. The thoughtless and the well-disposed 
believed firmly in its continuance because they wished it, as well 
as (or the following reasons. 1. War is an unnatural state 
and cannot lust forever, so that the imagination always looks 
forward to and can only repose in the enjoyment of peace. 
'J. If war were a benefit and not a curse (as has been pretended 
before now) we should go to war with our friends, and not with 
our enemies. Therefoi'e men's wishes point at peace if their 
passions do not disturb it. 3. The French had gained the object 
which was at stake — the acknowledgment of the Republic ; and 
numbers of the English were more ashamed of the cause in which 
we had been engaged than mortified at its want of success. The 
real grounds of the war were not the pretended ones, and could 
not be suspected except by those who were in the secret. And 
lastly, it was believed that Buonaparte, who was the soul of ths 
war, and who had put an end (o it by the fame of his exploits, was 
both solicitoua and (jualified to reap an equal glory by the arts of 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



RUPTURE OF THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 

Of my object in writing the Life liere ofTered to the public, 
ftnd of the general tone that pervades it, it muy be proper ihal I 
slioiild render some account (before proceeding fartlier) in order 
tt, prevent mislalies and false applications. It is true, 1 admired 
Ihe man ; but what chiefly attached me to him, was his !>eing, as 
he had been long ago designated, " the child and champion of the 
R,5volulion." Of this character he could not divest himself, even 
though he wished it. He was nothing, he could be nothing but 
what he owed lo himself and to his triumphs over those who 
cluimed mankind as their inheritance by a divine right ; and as 
long as he was a tlwrn in the side of kings and kepi them at bay, 
his cause rose out of (he ruins and defeat of their pride and hopes 
of le'/enge. He stood (and he alone stood) between tliem and 
theii natural prey. He kept off that last indignity and wrong 
offerLd 10 a whole people (and through them lo the rest of the 
world) of being handed over like a herd of cattle, to a particular 
family, and chained to the fool of a legitimate throne. This was 
the chief pomt at issue — this was the great question, compared 
with which all others were tame and insignificant — Whelher 
mankind were, from the beginning to the end of time, bom slaves 
or not? As long as he remained, his acts, his very existence 
gave a proud and full answer to this question. As long as he in- 
terposed a barrier, a gauntlet, and an arm of sleel between us and 
them who alone could set up the plea of old, indefeasible right 
over us, no increase of power could be too great that tended to 
shatter this claim to pieces : even his abuse of power and aping 
the style and title of the imaginary Gods of the earth only laughed 
their pretensions the more to scorn. He did many things wrong 
und foolish ; but they were individual acts, and recoiled upon Ihe 
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head of llie doer. Tliey ulixnl upon liie ground of their own 
merils, and could not acgp. hi their vimiicuiion -Mlie right divine 
of kings to govern wrong;" they were not precedents; tliey 
were not exempt from public censure or opinion; they were not 
softened by prescription, nor screened by prtijudioo, nor sanctioned 
by superstition, nor rendered formidable by a principle that im- 
[rased them as sacred obligations on ali future generations : either 
they were state -necessities extorted by tlie circumstances of the 
time, or violent acts of the will, that carried their own condemna- 
tion in their bosom. Wiiatever fault might be found with them, 
they did not proceed upon the avowed principle, that " millions 
were made for one," but one for inilliona ; and as long as this 
distinction was kept in view, liberty was saved, and the Revolu- 
tion was untouched ; for it was to establish it that the Revolution 
was commenced, and to overturn it that the enemies of liberty 
waded through seas of blood, and at last succeeded. It is the 
practice of the partisans of the old school io cry Vice h Eoi, 
quand meme ! Why do not the people learn to imitate the ex- 
ample 1 Till they do, thoy will be sure to he foiled in the end 
by their adversaries, since half-measures and principles can never 
prevail against whole ones. In fact, Buonaparte was not strictly 
a free agent. He could hardly do otherwise than he did, ambi- 
tion apart, and merely to preserve himself and the country he 
ruled. France was in a state of siege ; a citadel in which Free- 
dom had iioisted the flag of revolt against the threat of hereditary 
servitude; and that in the midst of distraction and convulsions 
consequent on the sentence of ban and anathpma passed upon it 
by the rest of Europe for having engaged in this noble struggle, 
recjuired a military dictator to repress internal treachery and 
headstrong factions, and repel external force. Who then shall 
blame Buonaparte for having taken the reins of government and 
held ihem with a tight hand ? The English, « ho having set the 
example of liberty to the world, did all they could to stifle it? 
Oi the Continental Sovereigns, who were only acquainted with 
Its principles bj (heir fear and hatred of them ? Or the Emi- 
grants, traitors to the name of men as well as Frenchmen ? Oi 
UiL Jacobins, who made the tree of liberty spout nothing but 
blood 1 Or its payer advocates, wiio reduce it to a harmles' 
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■heory ? Or its true friends, who would sacrifice all for its sake ? 
The last, who alone have the right lo call him to a severe account, 
will not ; for they know that, being but a handful or scattered, 
they had not the power to effect ihemselves what they might have 
recommended to him ; and that there was but one alternative be- 
tween him and that slavery, which kills both the bodies and the 
souls of men ! There were two other feelings that influenced me 
on this subject ; a love of glory, when it did not interfere with 

i personal merit prevail over ex- 
1 felt pride (not envy) to think 

] modern times equal to the an- 
greater than the throne he sat 

!e was put an end to, in the first 
place, because it was unsuccessful ; and secondly, because it was 
unpopular with a considerable party in the nation, who were 
favorable to the French Revolution. Before embarking finally 
in a struggle which was felt to be of vital importance, and which 
was meant to terminate only in the destruction of one or other of 
the contending powers, it was thought advisable to interpose a 
hollow peevish truce, which could be broken off at pleasure ; and 
which would give those who had hitherto disapproved the attempt 
to overturn the French Republic as an unprincipled agjfression 
on the rights and liberties of mankind, but who were grown luke- 
warm in the cause, or were tired out with opposition, a plausible 
pretext to change sides, and to come over, with loud clamor and 
tardy repentance, to the views of their King and Country. " li 
was a consummation devoutly to be wished" — None can tell how 
devoutly but those who have known what it is to suffer the priva- 
tion of public sympathy, the constancy of the irritation, the fruii- 
iessness of perseverance, the har it is to business or pleasure, the 
handle it afibrds to enemies, the coldness it throws on friendship ■ 
so that the first opening was eagerly caught at lowards a recon- 
ciliation between the Opposition and the Government, the ardoi 
of which (on one aide at least) was in proportion lo their long es- 
trangement. Tiie Minority had thus redeemed their literal pledge 
of consistency in the original Revolutionary quarrel, and migh' 
now join heart and hand in the new crusade against Ihe encroacH- 
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ments and ambition of France. As long as tlie first war conliii' 
ued, ihey could not well do so witliout seeming to acknowledge 
themselves in tiie wrong; but by making peace, the government 
ostensibly took this rcspnisibilily upon itself; and with a new 
war, gave them the option of new opinions, so that they must in 
courtesy retuni the compliment by taking part against themselves. 
The peace of Amiens therefore just left a short interval or breaih- 
ing-space enough for this compromise of principle, and marshall- 
ing of public opinion against the common enemy, upon distinct 
grounds indeed, but with the old grudge at bottom. The formal 
suspension of hostilities, however, and the commencing again on 
fresh and incidental causes of provocation gave immense ad- 
ditional power to the government, and an impetus that carried it 
fbrwarct to the proposed end either of destruction or conquest ; for 
it flung the whole practical weight of public opinion in England 
into thfi war-scale, without any drawback or diversion from con- 
tendin!^ parties or feelings. The feeble opposition that was left 
chiellv served to whet and sharpen, Instead of blunting the edge 
of deadly animosity ; and many of the new converts who had 
hurled up the red-cap of liberty with most violence in the air, 
and whose suffrages it was an object to gain, were now foremost 
in raising the war.whoop and in cheering the combatants. 

The British Government and Public at this period might be 
divided into three parties. The first and really preponderating 
party consisted of those who thought that no peace ought to be 
concluded with a regicide Republic ; and that it was nothing 
short of national degradation and signing a bond of voluntary in- 
famy to enter into truce or treaty with the traitors and miscreants 
who had usurped the reins of Government in France, as much as 
with a den of robbers and murderers whom the laws of God and 
man made it equally a duty to pursue to e.vtermi nation or imcon- 
ditional surrender. This was the high Tory party, the school of 
Burke and Wyndham, and more particularly including the King's 
friends. But this party being too weak both in numbers and in 
success to carry their point openly and with a high hand, they 
vere obliged to yield to another more moderate or more polilio 
one, who undertook to manage the same thing for them by under- 
hand means, that is, by professing a willingness and a, desire to 
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make peace, and tlmnving iho blame of the reiie-val of liosHIities 
on liie enemy. Tnis party was the cat's-paw of the first; and 
liie true agents and promoters of the secret aims of power, con- 
Bisting of such men as Pitt, Addington, &,o. the more knowing 
diplomatists, the greater part of the public press, and the decent 
and less violent Chnrch-and-King men. The third were the 
dupes of the two firsl, being composed of the great moss of the 
people, and the friends of peace and liberty, who Relieved tJtai 
peace had been concluded in the spirit of peaue, and iliat if his 
Majesty's Ministers were compelled to break it off, it was lor lhr> 
causes which they themselves chose to assign as jusi and lawful 
ones. The earliest of these which were brought forward lO give 
the alarm, were stories of armaments in ihe ports of France; 
secondly, Sebastiana seen creeping like a rat along the coasts of 
the Adriatic, which portended the speedy loss of Egypt ; thirdly, 
the stipulated retention of Malta in the hands of the Knights of 
St. John, which the French would convert into a stepping-stone 
to our possessions in India ; and lastly, the meditated conquest of 
the world by the French Consul. All these pretexts are at pres- 
ent given up as vague and frivolous by the most staunch and able 
advocates of the late war, who lament that no mention was made 
by our statesmen of the day of the occupation of Switzerland and 
the Confederation ofLombardy as the true grounds of the refusal 
to execute the treaiv of Amiens. Neither was any mention made 
oi another equally convincing and cogent argument against 
peace, that the throne of France was not as yet occupied by the 
Bourbons. But our Ministers being determined, in pursuance of 
this last object, to risk the existence and welfare of the country 
on the issue of an unprincipled and hypocritical war, could bring 
forward no excuses for incurring this responsibility and balancing 
this evil, but such as implied (however absurdly and falsely), 
that the sanie risk was to be apprehended every moment from 
tiie insatiable and restless ambition of Buonaparte. 

In order to prepare the way for this desirable turn to the ne- 
gociaJions (for so it was considered by the furiously loyal and 
paUiolic) no pains had been spared. During the short inlerv.il 
of peace, every mode of irritation, recrimination, and invefi-e 
bad been industriously resorted to and tacitly encouraged. Whe.i 
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the most revolting cliurges were coinplaincJ of, it Has answered 
that thoy could not he suppi'essed witliout tampering ivitji the 
liberty of ilie press, tliougli it was well known tiiut thu sli^'hlesl 
breath fi'om authority would have stifled tliem ; and a celebrated 
advocate on the trial of Peltier is supposed to have been sent over 
by Government not long before (but on a sleeveless errand) to 
find new fuel for the flame and to extract new poison for the tooth 
of calumny to feed upon. Buonaparte in his public and private 
character was uniformly held up as a monsler of ambition, cruelty, 
and lust. Every body knows that it is only necessary to raise 
a bugbear before the English imagination iti order to govern it 
at will. Whatever ihey hate or fear, they implicitly believe in, 
merely from the scope it gives to these passions ; and what they 
once believe m the} pioceed ti art upon and ru h blmdl\ on iheir 
own destruction or that of others without pausm^ to inquire into 
causes or consequences Their own furv -.upphes them with 
resolution the judgment of their betters directs the application 
to their cost Gloomy sullen suspicious brooJ ng aluays on 
the Horst side of things indi'nint at every ippearince of in 
ju'itice except when it is committed by tl emselves and then 
scornfully resenting the imputation or turning round and boldly 
justifying il quarielhng VMth and maligning one another till 
their attention is roused by a common foe then union bting in 
creased and cemented thiou^b the jarrmg elements of which it is 
composed never satisfied but when they have some object of 
(ealousy or dislike to wreak their vengeance upon, they are the 
butt and dupes of whoever can take advantage of their ungovern- 
able, headstrong humors ; mistake the strength of tjteir passions 
and prejudices ibr the soundness of their reason and the good- 
ness of their cause ; run from artificial terrors into real dangeis ; 
have a sort of unconscious obtuseness and bonhommie even in 
their most flagrant acts of self-will, which they conceive all the 
world must admire ; show the same blindfold rage in the pur. 
suit of right or wrong ; and to hate and be hated is the only thing 
in which ihey are sure to take the lead. The English character 
is surcharged with spleen, distrust, and haughtiness ; and the 
smalinat pretest, the shadow of an excuse, a rumor, a nickname, 
is EufEcient to make these qualities blaze out in all their wonted 
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malignily. Occasion, os one of oui ow n poets Ins fugned, eva 
follows Fury hard at hand. — WeshiU laee tliit llitse remarks 
were verified at every stop of the pioceedings m ihe pre'*nt m 
etance. A writer of some note at the lime boasted that he had 
done more than any one to bring about the war and foment a 
spirit of rancor by nicknaming Buonaparte The Conttan This 
was not so much a piece of idle vanity in the indmdual a» a ju'-t 
satire on the nation at large. 

Buonaparte himself, despairing of establishing a cordial under 
standing with England, and pitbablj piqued at the ill >!Ucc£ss 
his advances had met with, began to vent his chagrin in indirect 
sarcasms and national reflections. On one occasion he broke out 
in the following terms : — " They are always citing the example 
of England for its riches and good government. Well llien ! I 
have got its budget : 1 will have it printed in the Mmiteur. It 
will bo seen that she has an actual deficit of between five and six 
hundred millions. She has, it is true, a considerable Sinkmg 
Fund, with which she may, as they pretend, pay off her debt in 
Ihirly.eight years : but in order to this, it would be necessary 
that she should stop short in her career for once, and raise no 
more loans. She does not call that a deficit ; but she sets down 
among her receipts a loan which only serves to increase her debt, 
and it is impossible to foresee how she can ever wind up her ac- 
counts on such a system. England keeps up a land-army of one 
hundred and ten thousand men, which costs her three hundred 
and thirty-three millions of livres annually It is f normous and 
the feign of a bad admmiat ration It is the same w ith her marine 
which co-sts four hundred and oil million? it is considerable, no 
doubt, but the c'^pense is nevertheless out of proportion People 
are enrapturen with England on hearsay it is so in the Belles- 
Letlres Shakpspeir had been forgotten for two hundred years, 
even m his own countrj, when it pha-'ed Voltaire, who was at 
Gene\a and visited bj a good many of the English, to cry up 
this author in order to paj hit. court to them,* and every one 
repeatpd after him that Shakespear was the first writer in the 
world I have read him, there is nothing in hn works thai 

* Volt lire eslolkd the beauties of Shakespear loDg before this period, in 
Ua Lena i on Evgland 
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approaches to Conieille or Racine. It is not even possible lo 
read one of hi,'! pieces through, without feeling piiy for them. 
As to Milton, there is only his Invocation to the Sun and one or 
two other pa,ssages ; the rest is a mere rhapsody. I like Vely 
better than Hume. France has nothing to envy in England, a 
country that its inhabitants leave ihe instant they are able. 
There are at present more than forty thousand on the Continent." 
Tills passage may at least serve as a lesson against undervaluing 
an enemy. Buojiaparte would have done right to have thought 
more highly of the capacity of the English in certain things, and 
lo have trusted less to their generosity. He did not know the 
flint of which our character is ordinarily composed, nor the fire 
that sometimes lurks beneath it. 

It is evident that Buonaparte had e.xpected or wished for peace 
both from the low stale of warlike preparation to which he suf- 
fered the army to be reduced, and from the disappointment and 
impatience he manifested, as llie hopes of it gradually vanished, 
and the designs of the English Ministers were more clearly seen 
through. They showed no alacrity in executing the conditions 
of the treaty ; for people are in no hurry to do that, which they 
do not nnean lo do at all. Most of the French colonies were 
given back ; but he retained possession of the Cape of Good Hope, 
of Alexandria, and Malta. The two former were at length evac- 
uated also ; but Malta still remained a bone of contention, and 
was just enough to answer the purpose, as while any part of the 
treaty was withheld, nothing was really granted. It was as easv 
to make peace split on that rock as upon any other , and so far, 
the ])rize was invaluable. It was at last agiecd to give it up, 
if a sufficient guarantee for its neutrality could be found, but 
when this guarantee was pointed out by providing a garrison of 
Austrians and Russians, instead of Neapolitans, that also wa:> 
refused of course. Any terms of peace «ere acceptable, but 
what were practicable ! As lo the fears of Mahi being hereaftei 
seized upon by the French as the key to Egj pt and our Ei^tern 
possessions, I do not believe that any such apprehensions were 
seriously entertained, or weighed so much as t feather m the 
lalance ; but even if they did, and there his a jtalousv on the 
jiart of our merchants or statesmen that theFieneh might possthly 
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at some distant period wrest their acquisition to this purpose, vet 
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delays of the British Ministry, and at the increasing tone of ex- 
asperation on both sides, so early as the 11th of February, 1803, 
had an interview with Lord Whitworth (our ambassador,) in 
which for the spice of nearly two hours he set forth the Parous 
causes ot his diss ilit.facl ion wilh tl e Engl sh Gove nment in firm 
and arimaled language risinij in fir\or as he proceeded but 
w thout fa 1 ng n the usual tone of couitesy due to an ambas. 

He first complained of the delay of the British in evacuating 
Alexandria and Malta eutt ng short all discussion on the latter 
subject by declaring he would as soon agree lo breat Britain s 
po seiismg the suburb of St Anio ne as that isHnd He tl en 
referred lo the abuse poured upon him by the English papers, but 
more especially by the French journals published in London. He 
affirmed that Georges and other Chouan chiefs, whom he accused 
of designs against his life, received relief and shelter in England ; 
and that two assassins had been apprehended in Normandy sent 
over by the French emigrants to murder him. This, he said, 
would be publicly proved in a court of justice, as was afterwards 
done at the trial of Pichegru and others. From (his point he di. 
grossed to Egypt, of which he affirmed he could make himself 
master whenever he chose ; but that he considered it loo paltry a 
stake lo renew the war for. At the same time he contended that 
Egypt must sooner or later belong lo France, eiiber by the failing 
to pieces of the Turkish Empire, or in consequence of some agree- 
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ment willi the Porte. In evidence of his peaceable intentions, 
he asked, what he should gain hv going to «d!, since he had no 
means of acting offcnsivelj against England, e\cept by o descent, 
of which he acknowledged tlie hazaid in the strongest terms. 
The chances, he said with his usual pointed fiankness, were a 
hundred to one against him ; and yet he declared that the attempt 
should be made if he were now obiyed logo to war. He extolled 
the power of both countries. The army of France, he said, 
should be soon recruited to four hundred and eighty thousand 
men ; and the fleets of England were such as he could not pro- 
pose to match within the space of ten years at least. United, 
the Iwo countries might govern the world, would they but under- 
stand each other. Had he found the least cordiality on the part 
of England, she should have liad indemnities assigned her upon 
the Continent, treaties of commerce, all that she could ask or 
desire. But lie confessed that his irritation increased daily, 
"since every gale that blew from England brought nothing but 
enmity and hatred against him," In the final result, he demanded 
the instant fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens, and the suppression 
of the abuse in the English newspapers. War was the alterna- 
tive. To an allusion by Lord Whitworth lo the changes in Pied, 
mont and Switzerland as obstacles to peace, Buonaparte replied 
that those were trifles which must have been foreseen while the 
treaty was pending, and it was a mere pretext to recur to them 
now. Besides, the delivering up of Malta to the English would 
not remedy them They parted with mutual civility ; and Lord 
Whitworth expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his audience, 
but soon after stnt over a long account of it lo the Ministers, 
tending to inflame the quarrel and to remove the hope of an ad- 
justment of diffirences to a greater distance. In a word, it was 
obvious that the First Consul was bent upon peace ; and the more 
anMous he w OS for it, the more the English Cabinet grew alarmed 
and determined t break it if Thej hated the man and if waa 
only in a war thit thej could hope lo deslriv liim and the Re 
public. The duplcity and mia representation of which Buona 
parte was the object on this occa*:! n made him delerm ne in 
future to recur to the common forms of diplomats and communi 
oale his aentiments through his Mmislers to whom he could lu 
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tiiat case appeal as evidence in his justification. The former 
method was, however more suited to tlie genius of the man and to 
his situation as tiie head of a free state, who having no sentiments 
or interests but those of tlie community to express, expressed 
Ihem openly, manfully, and with the degree of energy and warmth 
they infused into his breast ; and that by a republican boldness and 
simplicity presented a marked contrast to those slate-puppets, who 
being actuated only by their pride and passions while they profess 
to aim at the public good, should always explain themselves by 
proxy, that there may be no clue to their reid feelings and inten- 
tions, and aa little connection between their lips and the sentiments 
of their hearts, as there is between their interests and those of the 



On t!ie 8th of March, a speech from the Throne recommended 
to Die British Parliament the seconding tlie Government in com. 
pleting all the measures of defence which circumstances might 
appear to render necessary for the honor of the Crown and the 
essential interests of the People. These precautions were to be 
grounded on considerable preparations said to be making in the 
pons of France and Holland, and on differences- of a high impor- 
tance which existed between his Majesty and the French Gov- 
ernment. Buonaparte had been just reading this notable mes- 
sage in a dispatch which he had received from London, when iie 
had to enter the drawing-room at the Thuilleries where the For- 
eign Ambassadors were collected, and stopping short before the 
English Ambassador, he put the following hurried questions to 
him in a tone of surprise and impatience : — " What does your 
Cabinet mean ? What is the motive for raising these rumors of 
ur harbors ? How is it possible to impose in this 
n the credulity of the nation, or to be so ignorant of our 
real intentions t If the actual state of things be known, it must be 
evident to all that there are only two armaments fitting out for St. 
Domingo; that this island engrosses all our disposable means. Why 
then these complaints? Can peace be already considered as a bur. 
den to be shaken off? Is Europe to be again deluged with blood ?" 
He then addressed Count Mareoff and the Chevalier Azara- — " The 
English wish for war ; but if they draw the sword first, I will be 
the last to return it to the scabbard. They do not respect treaties, 
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which henceforth we must cover wiili black crape." He then again 
lurned to Lord Wliitworth : "To whiit purpose is this pretended 
alarm ? Agiiinst whom do you take these measures of precaution ? 
1 have not a single ship of the line ia any port in Prance. But if 
you arm, i will arm too ; if you fight, I will fight. You may de- 
stroy France, but you cannot intimidate her." Lord Whitworth 
honed' and made no reply. The First Consul left that part of t e 
saloon, and, without going the usual round, retired soon after. 
The rest of the company followed, e.tceptthe English and Russian 
Ambassadors, who withdrew to the recess of a window, and were 
seen conversing tf^ether long after. Such is the amount of ft 
scene in which Buonaparte's temper and language were repre- 
sented to have risen to such a height, that Lord Whitworlh every 
moment expected he would strike him, and was prepared to have 
run his sword through his body if he had ! And the English na- 
tion gloried for many a year in the notion of the rage into which 
Buonaparte was thrown by our not making peace with him, and 
of the signal revenge which our Ambassador would have taken 
on the spot, had he not coHtained himself within cerfain limils ! 
To fables and caricatures of this kind did the Tory party think 
it necessary to resort to rouse the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude to a pitch of madness. The principles of the Revo- 
lution in themselves wearing a seductive and ppuiar aspect, the 
only chance its opponents had was to divert attention from them, 
by vilifying the persona of those who defended them, and holding 
them up alternately as objects of terror and ridicule. They did 
every thing to provoke Buonaparte beyond the bounds of patience, 
and llien made a merit of having succeeded, representing it as a 
new ground of war ; as if he who had received, not those who 
had olTtred the insults and provocations, was the aggressor, and 
he was a man of that violence and irritability of temper, that no 
peace could be kept with him. Every thing being thus referred 
to personal prejudice and rancor, the fairest offers were treated as 
insidious, the plainest proofs were answered by a volley of abuse, 
or by a sneer of contempt. Buonaparte, by his flaws and starts 
of temper, showed that he was still one of the people, and respon. 
sible to them for the issue of aiTairs. He was naturally mortified 
Bt the vain professions of peace by which he had been amused. 
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and disgusted at the barefaced imposture by ivhicn llity were 
broken oir. He was not one of lliat favored race of mortals who 
(.an do no wrong ; who are invulnerable to opinion, accountable 
to none but themselves, and who preserve the same equanim- 
ity because they receive the same obedience and outward homage 
whether they ruin or save — alike indifferent lo the execralion or 
the gratitude of their country. Persecution drives men beside 
themselves ; the withholding of the best-founded claims makes 
them set up unreasonable ones. We cannot be surprised, if Buo- 
naparte, to shield himself in some degree from the annoyance of 
vulgar ribaldry and the supercilious airs of power, seriously be- 
thought himself of borrowing an armor of proof, which th^ Pope 
helped to buckle on for him, and of binding the laurel- wr-sath of 
victory (as it was not to be that of peace also) with the golden 
circlet of an imperial crown. 

The First Consul did not, however, all at once throw away 
the hope of an accommodation, as the following speech in the 
Council of State just after will testify : — " It ts asked if the 
present political juncture will not be unfavorable to the establish 
ment of a national bink The Romins when besiened sent an 
army A 

shoul E H 

forty H m 

instea g h 

glish Ambassador, 'iou may indeed Kill Frenchmen but not m 
timidate them.' I am unable lo conceive the motiies of the 
King's message. There are two points first, the armaments; 
this reduces itself to the expedition to Louisiana, two thousand 
men detained by the frost, and three avisos at Dunkirk, which set 
sail for St, Domingo the very day of the message. The English 
Ministers cannot pretend ignorance of that ; it is sufficiently pub- 
lic. Olhcrvvise, if ihey had demanded explanations, Ihey niighl 
have been made easy on that head. Secondly, there are the dis- 
cussions on the treaty. But 1 am not aware of any such ; there 
are none. Do they mean to allude to Malta, or lo keep it t Bui 
treaties must be executed, and France cannot recede on that point 
without receding on all the rest. It would be contrary lo honor 
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A nation ougiit tievor to tlo any thing contrary to its honor ; for 
in this case it would be tlie lowest of ali ; it wore better to per- 
isli. If we gave up ihis point, tliey would next demand to have 
a commissary at Dunkirk. These times are past; we are no 
longer what we were. We will not become the vassals of Eng- 
land. They well-nigh threatened me with war eight or nine 
months ago, if 1 did not conclude a treaty of commerce. I re- 
plied : ' All in good time ; I will not have a treaty of commerce ; 
I wish to establish a Uirif, which will suit us best.' Neverthe- 
less, it was in this manner that they forced a treaty upon M. de 
Vergennes ; though he knew well enough that it was injurious. 
If they mean to sjieak of Malta and intend to keep it, v 
cvitable, though Malta belongs to the sea, and it was to i 
garrison of Neapolitans, who are well known not to be very fa- 
vorable to us: but then our honor! The English are in the 
habit of disturbing the Continent, and from the little resistance 
they in general meet with, are exceedingly sensible to it; so 
much the worse for ihcm ! Would it not seem that we have it in 
view to invade England ? We ask nothing from her ; ali that 
of treaties. If the message has a 
n only be to Malta. If it has to do 
with domestic affairs, its object may be to put on board their ves- 
sels five or six thousand individuals, who give them cause of un- 
easiness, in consequence of what has taken place at the funeral 
of Colonel Despard, or for some other end of which I am igno- 
rant, and am at a loss to divine. For in gPneral, when the En- 
glish are resolved on war, they begin by issuing secret orders, 
five or six months beforehand, to capture ali merchant-vessels ; 
and they give notice to the Exchange. On the contrary, this 
message has fallen as if from the clouds ; they knew nothing of 
it the evening before. The King was following the chase ; the 
Exchange was not apprised of it. So that it has had an effect 
which was never before known in England ; the funds have 
fallen from 73 fo 62. It is, then, an inexplicable caprice, and all 
for nothing. For what says the message ? It calls for neither 
men nor money : it only says that it hopes the Commons will 
show themselves if ive invade E-ugland, and the Commons reply, 
that they will. Behold a mighty discovery ! Besides, all thia 
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does more h^rm to Bnglnnd iharj to us, for she exists only by her 
credit. All her merchanlmen have orders not (o sltr. War 
would oblige her to incur e^pences, and make her sustain losses 
forty times greater than those which we should have to sufTer. 
It would be without object." 

The whole proceeding, of which Buonaparte makes a political 
mystery, is an obvious moral truism. The English Cabinet liad 
determined all along never to conclude peace, and it could no 
longer put it off without an abrupt declaration of war. The ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution had shocked and terrified the 
upper classes ; the glory and the growing prosperity of the Re- 
public under its new leader, galled their pride still more. No 
sacrifices, no risks, no breach of faith was loo great to avoid set- 
ting the seal to a system which affronted and gave t\ie lie to all 
their boasted pretensions and maxims. But in order to prevent 
the scandal of a sudden rupture (the true reasons of which would 
not bear disclosure,) it was brought forward as if quite unawares, 
and from a momentary panic at imaginary armaments in the 
ports of France. The fears and anger of the country being thus 
excited by an object which had no existence, might then be easily 
directed to any object the Government pleased, ll would be a 
pity that sueh a stock of patriotism and loyalty should be collect- 
ed by the most approved conduit (the King's speech,) and in the 
grand reservoir of public opinion (the breast of the Commons of 
Great Britain) in vain. Our passions would not be the less in. 
flamed by finding that wp had been duped into them The blow 
once struck, we should not slop to mquire into the grounds of the 
quarrel but be ready to commit ourselves to destruction in order 
to avoid It &ucb fa the web of which loyalty and patriotism are 
vulgarlv composed , and in this manner was the war of 1803 
got up bv a paltrj sfralasem, and bv disseminating a falae alarm 
of an mvo'sinn which only war could bring about 

The reports of war soon gamed ground, and the First Consul 
spoke out more plamly on the subjfct Of the tone and spirit in 
which be met these first bostde dtmotiBlrations on the part of 
Great Britain, the following obser^ilionsdelnered at an audience 
(the lllh Florea!,) convey a remaikable specimen — ' Since the 
English (he said, afier the Foreign Ambassadors were gone) wish 
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to force us to leap tlio (Jiteh, we uill leap ii. Tliry may take 

the streets of London, and 1 give them wni'nini;, liiat they will 
bewail the end of this nar with tears of blood. The Ministers 
hiive made the King of England tell a lie in ihe face of Europp. 
There were no armaments going on in France ; tiiere has been 
no negociation. They have not tratismitted lo me a single note ; 
Lord VVhilworth could not help acknowledging it. And yet it is 
by the aid of such vile insinuations, ihat a Government seeks lo 
esoile the passions. For the last two months I have endured all 
sorts of insults from the English Government. I have let them 
fill up the measure of iheir offences ; they have construed (hat 
into feebleness, and have redoubled their presumption lo the point 
of making their Ambassador say : Do so and so, or I shafl de- 
part in seven days. Is it thus that they address a gi'eat nation ? 
He was told to write, and that his noles would be laid before the 
eyes of Government. No, was the reply, 1 have orders lo com- 
mvnicale (mly verbally. Is not this an unheard of form of ne- 
{j-ocialing ? Does il not show a marked delerminalion lo shutfle, 
equivocate, play at fast and loose as they please, and leave no 
proof against themselves? But if they falsify facts, what faith 
can be placed in their sincerity in other respecis ? Tiiey are de- 
ceived if they ih' k t d' t t I 1 f rt 11' f people. 
They have bee d A should 
shake my auih m f it be 
necessary. Th fi be andize 
France by the B d P d w 1 result 
of this will be so more 
firmly. The bond of union between two great nations can be no 
other than justice luid the observation of treaties. The one to- 
wanis which they are violated, cannot, ought not to suffer it un- 
der pain of degradation. Let her but once give way, and she is 
lost. It would be belter for the Frencii people to bend to the 
yoke, and erect the throne of the King of England in Paris, 
ihan to submit to the caprices and arbitrary pretensions of her 
Government. One day they will demand the salute from our 
vessels; another they will forbid our navigators lo pass beyond 
such a latitude. Already even they observe with jealousy that 
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we were cluaring out our harbors, and re-establishing our ma- 
rine. They complain of it ; they demand guarantees A short 
while ago the Vice-Admiral Lesacigues touched at Malta; he 
had two ships with him; he (bund fifteen English ones there. 
The) wanted him to hre a silute, Lesseigues refused: some 
words pj'ised If he hid yi£ldt,d I would haie had him carried 
an ass, which is a mode of punishment more 
1 the fjUdlotme I flattei myself that when our 
conduct shall be made kuDwn there is not a corner of Europe in 
whi(.h it will not mpet with approb-ition When England con- 
sented to a peace, she thought that we should tear one another to 
piet,es in the mterior that the Generals would give France 
trouble The English have done all they could ; but their in- 
trigues of every kind have been m vain Lvery one has occu- 
pied himself only m repainng his losses A little sooner, a liitle 
later, we must hise had war It is best to have it at once, be- 
fore our maritime commerce is restored ' 

There were some Members of the Stnate present on this occa. 
sion, amongst others, Lipl ace and Bougainville, who talked of 
the facilit) of a descent upon England \ll is eas\ to French 
imagmation it costs only words After some^iin altercations 
and aiiected concessions which cime to nothing "jnd were meant 
to come to nothing Lord Whituorth took his departure On 
occasion of this circumotance being communicated to the Lcgisla 
tive Body, the orator Fontaine mide a speech not like Buona. 
parte, lajing down facts one by one like the pieces of a mosaic- 
pavemeol clear at one and solid but running into e\travagant 
assumptions and false sentiment ' If the English," he said, 
' should dare to combat us, be it so ' France is read\ lo cover 
herself once more with those aims which have conquered Europe, 
It IS not France that will declare war, butshewdl accept the 
challenge h ithout fear, and will know ho» to maintain it with 
energy Our country is become anew the centre of civilized 
Europe England can no longer say that she is defending the 
indispensable principlrs if society menaced to its foundations it 
IS we who may hold this language if wii is lekindled it is we 
who shall then have to aicoge the rights of nations and the cause 
of humanity, in repelting the unjust attack of a Government that 
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ne^ociates to decciie that asks tor peice to jiii-paie for war, and 
that si^s treaties only to break iiiem U thp si^^'nal is once 
given. Prance mil rillv bv an unanimous rno\emeiit lound the 
hero she ailmirps All the paities whom he keeps in order near 
hiin will only dispute n ho shall manifest most zeal and courage 
All feel the w ant of his genius, ind aL.know ledge thit he atone cin 
sustain the weight and grandeur of our new destinies The 
eviles newly recalled lo their country Hill be foremost to defend 
It," &^c We ha\e heie some of the first flashy indications of 
that vain-glorioub and o^enveenlng spirit, which turning the 
grand question into a national quarrel, and affecting obliquely to 
disclaim the prmi,iples of fieedom out of which it arose and 
which sanctified it, substituted the effHr\escence of French con- 
ceit foi the old leaven of Jacobinism, looked round wiih gaping 
creduhly for universal admiralion, «hen it could oidy take a 
stern defensive attitude and submit with fiim resignation to an 
honoiable stigma, made so many enemies, lo^l so min^ fiiends, 
and while it set no bounds lo the arrogance ot Us pretensions, 
struck at the principle which had hitherto supported ihem, and 
to which they must ictuin to make a htial stand 

Great Britain declared wai against Franco the 13th of May, 
1803 Period ever fatal and memorable — ihp cimmpneement of 
another Iliad of noes not to be lorg iften while the world shall 
last ' The former war had failed, and the object of this was to 
make another despeiate ellori to put down, bv force of arms and 
at every nsk, the example of a revolution which had overturned 
a hateful but long- established tyranny, and had hitherto been 
successful over every attempt to crush it by external or internal 
means. The other causes assigned at ditTerent periods and ac- 
cording to the emergency were mere masks lo cover this, ivhich 
Was the true, the constant, and sole-moving one in ail circum. 
stances and in all fortunes ; through good report and evil report, 
in victory or defeat, in llie abyss of despair or the plenitude of 
success, in every stage and phasis of ils commencement, progress, 
or double termination. There might have been a doubt on this 
subject at one period (though none to a sober and dispassionate 
judgment;) but those who say otherwise at (his time of day, 
and after the catastrophe, are not to be believed. Whether tliat 
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object was just oi not, is a diiTtrent questuti , anJ tliere iiia\ be 
two opinions upon the subiect, tliat of the iiee or ot ihe slive 
Of all the fiolions that were made use of to cbak this crying 
iniquity, the pleas ot justice and humanitv were the moit falla- 
c us No very gr at ceiemony was employed on the present 

caso but rati er i cavditr and peremptory tone was en- 
cou aged Malta vis a merelj nominal pretext Ihe encioach- 

nen s of Fra ce a d the extension of its influence since the con- 
dus n of the tr aty were said to endanger our possessions in 
Ida and to requ re Malta as an additional security. But had 
not ve extenled our conquests in India in the mean time? Or 
vo Id th s ha e b en held a valid plea, if the French had broken 
off ti e treitj on hit ground ? Bui we ourselves are always 
e\cept on& lo the rules we impose so magisterially on others. 
Jus ce s not an atlr bute of the sea ; conquests on the Continent 

01 As » are very 1 fferent things from conquests on the Continent 
of Europe Morality is one thing between the tropics, and an- 
other nearer to the pole, and so on. As to the domineering spirit 
and ambitious projects ascribed to Prance, t[ is true she had come 
ofl victor in the late contest, which was a great crime, no doubt, 
and an outrage on all proper decorum. In war, however, one 
of the t»o parties must have the best of it ; and it is not usual 
for ihe conquering party to give up its advantages. If you attack 
an adversary, and he strikes you down, your returning to the 
charge in despair or revenge does not prove that you are in the 
right. Baffled malice is not justice ; nor does it become so by a 
repetition of the offt-nce, nor by any quantity of mischief it inflicts 
on itself or others. The federative sysfem which Buonaparte 
talked of strengthening was calculated to barricade Franct 
against the successive Coalitions and the formidable lines of cir- 
cumvallation which both now and afterwards the Allied Sover- 
eigns drew around it. Lombai-dy was not independent, but had 
been wrested by France from its unwilling subjection lo Austria 
Let the facts speak, whose sway was mildest or best. If legiti- 
male Princes expect, after losing the game of war, to receive 
back the stake!, they do not practise Ihe precepts which they 
preach. They would play long enough at the game on lliese 
terms. As to Buonaparte's making himself master of Switze' 

12* 
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land, it was not defacitig the slirine of liberty, but stopping up a 
doijr in a wall, tiivougli whicli a hireling assassin stole lo dcstfoy 
it. Buonaparte did not shed the blood of the Swiaa, but prevented 
them from sheddiiig il themselves in a useless quarrel. William 
r 11 1 i 1 f i„ d f d 1 euirality of his 

y f 1 hud Id h dly 1 d i vith its old op- 

p <sore ( 1 ^h h y ) B p left the Swiss 

poasess f I 1 d f ses , and only 

1 d so h fl h emcnt it their 

as p h y f b ng the rendez- 

f f b 1 d n p St the French 

R p bl I hf f 1 h d f (es and barba- 

h I I p sed p J The old Republic 
was jealous of the new one ; and the country-places from sim- 
plieitv and custom, the towns from a mixture of aristocratic pride 
were averse to change. The plan whiuh Buonaparte chalked 
out for them was, for the most part, a model of moderation and good 
sense. He wished to preserve the right of voting for their repre- 
sentatives in the democratic Cantons and pastoral districts ; con- 
tinued the grabeati or right of ualiing their Magistrates to account 
every two years; extended the privilege of exercis n^ tl e fu t 
lions of Government to a greater number of fa 1 es the 
aristocratic Cantons ; kept the independence of the Ci to s d s- 
tinct ; told thp patnot Redmg that the sun would relur f o tl e 
West to the E tst before the \ alais would return u der ll e \ oke 
of the oligarchy of Berne, and kept the Valteline out of ll e 
clutches of the Grisons. Stitl it was treading on ticklish and 
forbidden ground It gave a handle to the poets and jurists 
against him, eMremes of the human underatandmg, the conjunc 
lion of which is ominous He did not enough regaid the rcil 
strength and the mock morility of England He said il the Eng- 
lish Cabinet had shown the least disposition to interfere, he 
would have made himself Landamman In the same spirit he 
declared that " England could not contend singlf-handed jgamst 
France." Perhaps: not, i( England could haie been lashed to 
the Continent, but as this was not likelj to happen, t do not see 
taat we were to go to war for an idle national launt 

In order to put outselves into a situation to judge imp iiHally in 
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tilts case, and to see on wliich side the impediments to marntaiiiing 
the relations of peace and amity lay, let us for a moment reverse the 
picture, and turn the tables the other way. Let us suppose that 
from the first cessation of hostilities a system of unqualified abuse 
and unsparing ribaldry had commenced on the other side of the 
water against the English nation and government ; that his Majesty 
King George 111. had been daily accused of the most shocking 
public and private vices, and his name unblnshingly coupled with 
epithets that cannot be repealed ; that the females of the Royal 
Family had been held up to opprobrium and contempt, as engaged 
in the grossest and most scandalous intrigues; that on application 
bemg made to put a stop to the evil, the only redress that could 
be obtained was an appeal lo a Court of Justice, where all the 
charges were insisted on with double relish and acrimony, amidst 
a shout of exultation and jubilee from the whole venal press; let 
Ub suppose t) at the ruling Monarch of this country had been, 
w thout the intermission of a day, taunted with the mention of his 
conatitutional malad> and with his being the descendant of a 
pettj German Elector let us suppose the surviving branches of 
the Stuart familj to be maintained in France at the public ex- 
pense and their prcttns on* to the throne of England sometimes 
broadly insinuated never clearly disavowed, but kept in a doubt- 
ful stale tJ be brought firward at a moment's warning; that 
bands of organized rebels and assassin', in the pay of these 
Princes ho\ered conslantlv on the English coast lo excite insur 
reotjon and glided even into the Royal palaces , that they had 
se\eral times attempted the 1 fe of the King, but that they were 
still m the same favor and kept up a clandestine intercourse with 
the Republicin Gi^ernment let us suppose that remonstrancts 
were n ide agamst these pr ceedlngs, which were received with 
offic al ecldnesb and contempt but let us suppise il to ha\e been 
considered as a mark of wart of zeal and devotion to thp person 
and government of the First Consul for any Frenchman lo visit 
England, or to be introduced at the English Court , let us sup 
pose every advance towards confidence or cordialilv lo be care 
fully shunned, every handle for recrimmalion or distrust to be 
eagerly seized on ; that the articles of the pretended tieaty of 
neace were executed slowly, one by one ; that the reluctance to 
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conclude it eviJcniiy increased in proportion to the delays ihot 
had taken place ; tlial at lasl, when the farce could be kept up 
no longer, it was su<]dcnly put an ena to by a flat refusal lo exe- 
cute one of the siipulalioiis, and by forged rumors of preparaiions 
in llie ports of England lo invade France — who would have 
asked m that case on which side the bar 10 peace lay, or wiiich 
Government harbored a rooted and rancorous desire for the re- 
1 f th » B t 't y b ■ 1 th t tl d'fi' 

bt N pol B p d G III Y 

a^ 1 dt) I h h 1 q d I 

h sefdgl dfh mp fhkly 

dy dd mkp flldql 

foo wh ddlhhlsef Ippl d 

hldp hbf hse hhd 

ddi ipdd p m gll 

^ hhRpbl(lkl hfhip 

ylk b f bod)hplgd 

11 hh di f dbhbk 

hdh dlhlgfLmG 

— P so 1 t d fd 11 1 k f 

b h p h p r 1 Tl- M i 

edh pll fill hb hk 

h hybJt plhd Thsell f 

p'is. dh y h h fh hlj,lh 

m f h h W dso Cas 1 — as f 

h h mbe f K Id bl d b f f b d 

ble da k e s bound" of hod\ and mind , nor was that film ever 
no d n hose eyes or that understanding re'Jtored, to bail 
Ic ac ed itmph of Kings Oier minkind , but the iLirbt 
streamed and streamed (mdicalmg no dawn within) for long 
years after the celebration of that day which gladdened the 
hearts of Monarehs and of menial nations, and through that 
^corid night of slavery «hich succeeded — the work of a sni^le 
breast, which it had dearly accomplished m daikni^s, in self ob- 
livion, and in more than kingh solitude ' 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

PREPAHATIOKS TO INVADE ENGLAND, 

The English, previously to any formal declaration of war, had 
seized on all the French shipping in their ports ; a i Buonaparte 
provoked beyond measuro by the infraction of the- treaty i id by 
this new outrage, made severe and perhaps unwarrantable repr s 
als, by detaining all the English residing in France as pr so ers 
of war. Nothing could certainly excuse the extrem ty of ih a 
mode of retaliation, both on account of the extt t of the jury 
and the description of persons on whom it chiefly fell but tl at t 
n ght ser e as a lesson to a people who preached lofty max a 
of oral y to others and thought their own will i snffic cnt la v 
to thenisel es, that justice and courtesy are reciprocil a no g na 
t n aid tl at if one of them chooses to indulge Is enn ty v I 
out cause and without bounds, it at least cannot do 10 h 

mp n ty He never expressed any regret on ti s subject, bul 
rather I a concern that he had not made the regulations mor 
oroua n re enge for our having degraded the French prisoners 
of «ar by s*,nding them on board the hulks. We had met with 
our ma ch for once ; and were like spoiled children, who had ■ 
the r fingers in playing with edged tools. Buonaparte's sp 
a d firn ness were often carried into obstinacy ; or it would have 
been more to his credit if he had relaxed from this arbitrary de- 
ter lat n after the first ebullition of impatience and reseni 

vas over a d probably he would have done ao, but for fresh and 
aggravated provocations. Repeated landings of Chouans and 
brigands on the French coast might not tend to improve his tem. 
per, or to make him sensible of what was due to the generosity 
and magnanimity of the English character. He indeed after, 
wards offered to compromise the matter, by including the detenus 
in an exchange of prisoners ; but the English Govejnment stood 
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out Ujwii a iwlitical punctilio, ilisrcgarditig the prolonijcd disiressea 
of llieir countrymen over which they alTected to nialie such pathetic 
lamentations, but which tliey would not go an ineli out of their 
way, or abate a jot of tlieir sullen scorn and defiance to alleviate- 
Why then should Buonaparte ? A few exceptions were occa- 
sionally made in favor of literary and scientific men, or those 
who were considered as something more than mere Englishmen. 
The rest were condemned to linger out a long and painful cap- 
tivity, which was equally without dignity or even the sting of dis- 
grace, and as hopeless in the prospect of its termination as it was 
unaccountable in its commencement. It is not too much to con- 
jecture that the Tory Ministry felt no very acute sympathy, nor 
took a very active interest in their sufleriiigs. They had been 
rightly served, and had been caught in tlie trap that had been 
prepared for them by their idle curiosity and ridiculous Gallo- 
mania .'* Their harsh treatment affixed an odium on the French 
government and nation ; and it was of little consequence by what 
means the popular mind on tliis side the channel was gangrened 
and inflamed. It was immaterial wliat ingredients were thrown 
into the boiling cauldron of national hate, or employed to make 
the charm of loyalty '' thick and slab." Whatever swelled the 
war-wboop or cut off the chance of reconciliation, pleased. The 
seizure of Hanover (as belonging to the King of England, though 
at peace with France) was in the same point of view regarded as 
no unpropitious omen ; and the occcupation of Tarentum and 
other sea-ports of the kingdom of Naples by the French, soon 
after the breaking out of hostilities, was cited as a proof of the 
justice and expediency of the war, and as disclosing in the clear- 
est light their real character and previous intentions, together 
with the unprincipled and perfidious policy of their leader. The 
latter seems at least lo have been determined that if he could not 
have peace, he would make other countries support the expenses 
of war. Buonaparte was all along treated like an outlaw, wMch 

* When a young artist at this period was quealioned whether he Lad 
been oyer to France, and he answered that he had not. nor hud ho any wish 
to go, he received a eniiling reply horn the most flattering quarter, ''YoB 
are very right, you are very right, Mr. ." 
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he cuuld not lielp ifiie Ini belia\eJ like a Jiivcllcr or poltroon, 
this would ha*e been Ins own fault 

The tirst Consul had hoped for the duration of peace He 
had indeed b^en <aj little apprehensive of an iminediale recur 
Fence to a state of hostihty that he had granted an unliniiteQ 
lea\e of abacnce to e\eiv French soliier who had -ipphed for n , 
a[ d this permission had been taken advantage o( lo such an e\ 
tent that the greater part of ihe infantry regiments were nearly 
reduced to skeletons The> would even have been wholly dis- 
banded haJ It not been from regard lo the officers, who had no 
mean^i of subsistence but their pay The cavalry in like man- 
ner had been suffered to dwindle away almost to nothing. The 
paiks of artillery and field equipages were broken up. Every 
other consideration hod given wav to economy. New plans 
were adopted for recasting the artillery, and every thing had 
been taken to the large foundiies where they had already begun 
to break up the e mnon 'br il e purpose of throwing them into the 
furnaces Nane of the materials cf war were at hand or in a 
late of forwardness Such a condit nn was not calculated to ex- 
t te the alarm of the neigbbormg Slates ; but might have its 
share in re \ iving their hopes and haatening the moment of an at- 
tack As the First Consul had reckoned on the approaching con- 
elusion of peace and was chiefly occupied in promoting internal 
improiements he had not paid much attention to the plans pre 
sented to him bv the War Mi iistei Berthiei and by Genera! Mar- 
mjnt, so that the breaking up cf the whole field of artdlery was 
going on rapidly when the ciy of war suddenly reached his 

He was greatly vexed at so unpleasant a circumstance He 
sent in haste for the War Minister and for Marmonl " Really," 
said he ]f vou were not my friends I should suspect that \ou 
Were betriMng me Send inslanlly lo the arsenals and foundries, 
to suspend your fatal projects, and get as much artillery in readi 
ness as you can possibly collect " The navy was m d slill less 
promising condition. Most of the sailors hail been sent to take 
possession of the colonies restored to the French, and the marine 
department had just dispatched a flotilla to occupy a small factory 
in the East Indies, in which they had been re-instated. Such 
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was the security and tioglccl di orJiiiary precautions against the 
possible renewal of war, that prevailed on all si<lea. The diffi- 
culties the First Consul had to oonlend with in meeting tlie emer- 
gency, were immense ; but Ills activity and ihe resources lie 
called into play were in proportion. He never relaxed in bis 
efforts, nor showed any signs of embarrassment. With that sol- 
dier-like frankness which is the mixed result of courage and .~f 
pride, and which was a part of his character, he lost no time in 
making France acquainted with her real situation. He laid be- 
fore the Legislative Body the several communications which had 
taken place previously to the rupture ; and as they proved that 
he had done every thing on his part lo make good the treaty 
which had been wantonly set aside, the nation warmly look up 
his cause, pressed round its chief, and cheerfully came forward 
with the means required for issuing victorious out of a struggle 
ill which his enemies could hardly pretend that he was the ag- 
grcs^r, but which was aimed at the existence and independence 
of the state he governed. 

The larger towns voted the suras necessary for building ships 
of war, which were named after the places which had contributed 
the means to equip them. The first Conscription, the plan of 
which had already been discussed in the Council of State, was 
drawn out, numbering in its ranks a multitude of hardy young 
men, accustomed to the labors of the field, and capable of facing 
the hardships of a soldier's life ; while the decorations of the Le- 
gion of Honor and tlie rewards and promotions distributed among 
ilie common soldiery lenJed to give a new character lo the army. 
The cavalry and artillery were remounted; every thing was 
soon put upon a war-footing. The First Consul was constantly 
receiving projects for an attack upon England. His first step 
was to put in motion a part of the troops that were stationed on the 
Lower Rhine, and order them to advance into Hanover. The 
management of this expedition was entrusted to General Mortier, 
who commanded ihe first military division. The Hanoverian 
army, under the Duke of Cambridge and General Walmoden, 
withdrew at the approach of the French, and successively occu- 
pied different positions ; but were at length compelled to disband, 
atlet giving up their arms, horses, and ammunition. The regi- 
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menls of French cavalry were now sent to Hanover to be re. 
mounted, as they had formerly been sent into Normandy ; and 
the Electorate furnished considerable military stores of all kinds. 
If the English were justified in keeping possession of Malta (in 
the teeth of treaties) lest it should at some future time be made a 
means of annoying us in India, were not the French at least 
equally justified in taking possession of a country whose Sove- 
reign was at war with them, and whose resources would be in- 
stantly turned against them with the first occasion, in spite of the 
provisions of the Germanic Constitution ? This was the answer 
given to Prussia and Austria, who, being in the true secret of the 
war, gave themselves little trouble about the diplomatic glosses on 
either side. The Prince-Royal of Denmark was the only Sove. 
reign who protested against the informality of the measure, and 
raised an army of thirty thousand men in Hoistein ; but being 
unsupported by any other power, he soon laid aside the offensive 
altitude which he had assumed. 

The First Consul had long intended to visit the Neiiierlands ; 
he took the occasion of the ruplui-e with England to fulfil this in- 
tention, and at the same time to inspect the coast and harbors of 
the Channel. He set out from St. Cloud with Madame Buonaparte 
{who accompanied him in almost all his journeye) and dined at 
Compiegne. Ho went to visit the palace, which had been turned 
into a school of arts and manufactures, and where no fitter spot 
could be found for serving the dinner than the landing-place of 
the great stair-case. Buonaparte expressed a feeling of regret at 
beholding the dilapidated condition of so noble a building, and 
that same evening wrote lo the Minister of the Interior to give 
orders for the repair of this majestic pile. The school of arts was 
removed to Chalons. It was right not to have the school and work, 
shops there ; but perhaps it would have been better to have left 
the ruin standing as a memento of the past, a warning for the 
future. He might in that case have been himself still standing, 
but for the affectation of restoring decayed palaces and obsolete 
institutions! He was received at Amiens with an enthusiastic 
welcome. He stayed some days here, visiting the several estab. 
lishmenls and manufactories, in the company of Citizens Monge, 
Chaptal, and Berthollet. He nest passed through Monireuil, 
22 • 
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Etaples, Boulogne, Ambloteuso, Vimereux, Calais, and Dunkirk, 
ordering tlje most skilful engiricei-s at tliose several places to fall 
id with his suite, and asking questions of evej'y person he met. 
From Dunkirk he ptoceeded through the principal fortified towns 
and sea-ports lo Antwerp, wliich remained in the condition in 
which he had received it hack ; but where, after its condition had 
been thoroughly examined, those important works were under- 
taken which were in the sequel carried into effecl. 

A Naval Council was assembled for the purpose of deliberating 
on the means the Chief Consul possessed of grappling with the 
power of England at sea ; and he became soon convinced (hat 
the resources at his actual disposal were wholly inadequate to 
the object which he had in contemplation. The Council was 
unanimously of opinion that tlie fleet of men of war afforded no 
chance of success. The only chance that remained of contend- 
ing with England on an equal footing was to attempt a descent, 
wliich could not be effected without the aid of a fldilla Decrea, 
the Minister of Marine, was against the plan saymg that if the 
French constructed a flotilla, the English wouli raise one also, 
and come out to meet them. Admiral Brui^ was hr it and his 
opinion prevailed. The First Consul nnmediately gaie orders lo 
the civil and naval engineers to draw up plans and e^itimates of 
the expenses of the works in each dtpartmpnl ol the service, and 
to present models of the vessels which thev decmtd htst calcu- 
lated for the undertaking. He then proceeded lo Brussels where 
he was received with the most livelj acclimations and returned 
to Paris by way of Liege, Givet Sedin Rheims and Soisaons, 
He did not pass through a single town thai was famed for any 
particular branch of industry without visiting its woiksbups arid 
manufactories, and without constantly maniftsting his regret at 
being obliged so soon to withdraw his attention from the sources 
of national prosperity to objects of a very different nature Im- 
mediately after his return to Paris, on comparing the various re- 
ports that had been sent in, he issued directions for constructing a 
vast number of gun-boats, flat-bottomed boats, and other craft, to 
the amount of some thousands. Each considerable city had voted 
money for the building of a man of war ; the less wealthy and 
populous made the same offer of gun-boats or flat-bottomed boats. 
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idle. The regiments, the greater part o compo 

of conscripts, quitted their garrisons, d p 
camps which extended from Utrecht to i b 

The camp of Utrecht was commanded b O Mm 

had been succeeded as inspector of arti & 

This and Morlier's formed the first and se 

under the orders of Davousl, Soul N Lannes and Ju o w ' h 
the regiments of dragoons and cl a. seu s 1 ned he cois fr the 
Scheldt to the mouths of the Oise and o he A ne Tl e o ps 
thus distributed were employed and e e c s d n he nanncr of 
the Romans , they laid down the usk o ake up h ock 

and (he mattock to resume th mu k and co pi e c 
omen derived Irom this simda y a Ben a ba 1 a e a re 
ported to have been dug up nea Boulogne al 1 e a e t ne ha 
medalsof William the Conqutio ere also s d o be fou lu der 
the spot where Buonaparte's tents had been hxcd. The engi- 
neers projected immense works, which were all executed in this 
manner bv the troops They scooped out the hariwr of Boulogne, 
which had been selected aa the centre of the intended operations ; 
ihey constructed a pier, built a bridge, opened a sluice, and dug a 
basin capable of holding two thousand of the vessels of the flotilla. 
Il was resolved to form a port at Vimeroux, which was lo be raised 
fifteen feet above the surface of ihe sea in tlie highest tides. The 
troojis ac o.-d'nt;ly fell to work, and in less than a year they had 
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excavated and lined with masonry a basin fit lo receive two hun- 
dred gun-boats. 

At Ambleteuse lite works which hod been left unfinished ia 
the lime of Louis XVI. were recommenced. The bed of the river 
was so obstructed that the water would not run off, but covered 
several thousand acres of land in liigh cultivation, thereby redu- 
cing numbers of families to poverty, and generatin^j unwholesome 
effluvia and noxious distempers in the neighborhood. All this 
was in a short time recnedied, A sluice was formed ; and the 
river returning within its channel, gave back to agriculture the 
land which it had overflowed, and to the adjacent country ihe 
salubrity which it had lost. Thus in time of war did Buonaparte 
contrive and execute the works of peace ! The troops who were 
employed in these various and arduous labors were paid ; they 
proceeded in them with alacrity, and only left off' when they were 
compelled by the tide, and then they resumed their firelocks and 
went to exercise. It was the same at Boulogne, where all the 
works and establishments of a great naval arsenal sprung upas 
if by magic. Magazines were formed, ships built, cannon founded, 
sails and cordage made, biscuit baked, and the army, which was 
busy in all these tasks, trained at the same time. Various 
nianceuvres were performed by night, and the soldiers were 
practised in embarking and disembarking with celerity. The 
Euperintendance of so many undertakings might he said to sur- 
pass human powers ; and yet the Chief Consul (as if he had been 
only amusing himself with a fleet of cockle-shells) found time to 
attend to the vast concerns of France and Italy. No wonder it 
was called ambition : it was power, and so far to be feared ! He 
had hired near Boulogne a small mansion called Font de Brique, 
on the Paris road. He usually arrived there when the soldiers 
least expected him, immediately mounted his horse, rode through 
Ihe camps, and was back again at St. Cloud when be was sup- 
posed to be still in the midst of the tiiwps ; — or he visited the har- 
bor, spoke to the men, and went down into the basins to ascertain 
with his own eyes to what depth they had dug since he had been 
last there. He often took back to dine with him at seven or 
eight in the evening Admiral Bruix, General Soult, Sganzin, 
superintend ant of the works, Faultrior, inspector of the artillery. 
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and the commlssury ciiarg^d with the supply of provisions; so 
that before he retired to bed, he knew more of what was going 
forward than if lie had read whole volumes of reports. The 
coolness of his head seemed lo keep pace with the hurry of his 
movements, and the clearness of his views with the complication 
of affairs and interests he had to attend to. It was at this period 
that the army was first divided into separate corps; M. de la 
Bouillerie, a friend of General Moreau, wus appointed paymaster- 
genera!. Buonaparte placed great confidence in him, which lie 
afterwards repaid, as so many others did. 

While Buonaparte's projected expedition was viewed with 
various sentiments at home, and was ridiculed by many as child- 
ish and extravagant, from a comparison of the gun-boats with the 
size of British men-of-war, it caused a great deal of bustle and 
alarm (serious or affected) on this side of the Channel. All our 
fleets were put inlo requisition from the Baltic to the Tagus, from 
the Tagus to ihe coasts of Sicily. Not a fishing-boat but seemed 
lo have new life put into il, and to prepare for the conflict. Up- 
wards of Sve hundred ships of war, of various descriptions and 
sizes, scoured tl oc ' d'ff t d" t" F T h squad- 

rons blockaded p 1 Ch 1 M d n ; and 

our cruisers w se dd h 1 ke sea- 

gulls dallying 1 m d h ir their 

prey, or stood d 1 d h h es, cut- 

ting out his ves Id 1 1 f B 1 d h hubbub 

and consternat as 1 ss B d f end lo 

[he other lo rep 1 h h d A y f volun- 

teers sprung up 1 k g as 1 ppe E j ! 11 h d h seman : 
every bush or brake lis sharp-&hooter. The preparations were 
not the least active at the greatest distance from the scene of 
danger. Petitions were put inlo our liturgy lo dclner us from 
an insolent and merciless foe, who '■ was about to swallow us up 
quick;" nor was there a church-door in the remotest corner of 
Great Britain on which was not posted a call on high aod low, 
rich and poor, lo bestir themselves in the common defence, pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Cobbett's powerful pen, which roused the 
hopes and fears of the meanest rustic into a flame of martial en- 
thusiasm. 
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There never was a time in wliidi John Bull fell his zeal or cou- 
rage greater, or felt it so with less cspence of i-oal danger. We 
liaii all the trappings, the finery, the boastings, and the imaginary 
triumphs of war, without tJie tragic accompaniments which were 
lefi for others to bear; our spirit of martyrdom was never put to 
the proof, we had become a nation of heroes without shedding a 
di'op of our blood, and the bug-bear which had made such a noise 
drew off ivithout a blow being struck on British ground. What 
a difference between that period and the present ! France seem- 
ed then to rear up and enlarge its vaunted power, as if it would 
fill! upon and crush us: the Revolutionary hydra haunted and 
took sleep from our eyes ; now we can scarcely find its faded form 
in the map, it is like a cloud in the horizon, or no more lo us than 
if it had never existed, or than if the waters of the Channel had 
rolled their briny ooze over it ! France would have troubled us 
no more then than now, if we could but have been persuaded to 
let it alone. 

This state of things continued for nearly two years, which were 
passed in idle menaces on one side and vulgar bravado on the 
other, keeping alive the spirit of rancor and hostility, and in- 
flaming old wounds or opening new ones, till the chance of any 
cordial reconciliation became as hopeless as any good to be de- 
rived from the contest. The new Coniinental Coalition towards 
the beginning of 1805 broke up the war of words and defiance, 
by diverting Buonaparte's attention to a quarry more within his 
grasp ; and the battle of Trafalgar put the finishing; stroke to the 
plan of a descent upon our coasts. Buonaparte has been some- 
times accused of rashness and extravagance in dreaming of the 
invasion at all, and at others chained with duplicity in pretending 
that he ever seriously meditated it. He did not, however, it is 
clear, trust to his flat-bottomed boats alone for etfecling his object. 
They were merely intended in the last resort to transport the 
troops, after he had gained the command of the Channel for a few 
days, by collecting there a larger fleet of French men-of-war than 
any the English could bring against him a 
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T!in eicnt «aslo lie brouifht about bv putling into motion an ira 
mense and precarious byslem of naval lactios and manteuvres, 
whit-h by their very coniple\itv, i-eoresy, and the uncertainly of 
the elements, whith must toncur in their punLtual execution, 
Here almost sure lo miscarry Hia plan was for the difftienl 
fleets he could muster (to the amount of fifty or sixty ves^ieN in 
all) to gel out of the harbors where they were blockaded bj iho 
English, to rendezi ous at Martinique, and the English ships being 
di'ipersed in pursuit of them, to set sail back again all at once, 
and form a junction (together with the Spanish fleet who were by 
this time at war with Engldnd) ofTBresi or in Boulogne harbor, 
so as to make Buonaparte master of the Straits of Dover for thn ' 
or iour da\ s, and thus to enable him to etTect the landing of one 
hundred and sixi-v thousand men in (ho thousand flat-bottomed 
boats prepared for the purpose, and to march immediately to 
London ind take possession of the capital In fact, in pursuance 
of an infinite variety of ordeis, details, and contrivances, the Tou- 
lon and Rochefort squadrons under Villeneuve and Miciessy, the 
one with twenty, the other with six ships made their escape, 
rallied at Marliniquf, and returned 10 liurope after an action with 
Admiral Caldpr, and some delay m consequence of it The 
English squadrons before Ferrol and Rochefort finding the enemy 
had escaped left those stations, and proceeded to join the Clian 
nel fleet before Biest, which then became superior to Admiral 
Gantheaume's fleet of twenty one ships, who could not quit the 
roads of Bertheauine and Brest in order lo effect his union w iih 
Admiral Villeneuve. The latter at a loss what to do m these 
new circumstances, and always Caking tlie feeblest course, insttad 
of making direct for Brest according lo Napoleon's latest instruc 
tions and his own declarations, put inio Corunna and afterwards 
into Ferrol, whence he proceeded to get himsilf blockaded in 
Cadiz harbor. This was in the latter end of the summer of 1805. 
He only went there to fight the well-known battle of Trafalgar, 
which destroyed the French and Spanish navies, and completely 
prostrated the reputation of their unfledged commanders heliire 
that of the English. In the meantime the delay of Villeneuve in 
arriving off the mouth of the Channel, and the failure of so many 
inlricate comiiinations, proved ruinous to the projected expedition 
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against EnglaoJ, tt was a vast and um\ield\ rnchine made 
up of a number of minute parts and problematical m^ements 
the derangement of any one of which must bi nearly fatal to the 
whole. It must be confessed ihat this nas the weak side of 
Buonaparte's character (for the excess of strength alwajs jncl nes 
lo a degree of weakness) that he sometimes seemed dispose i In 
mistake the number and extent of the means thit he called mto 
existence and the clearness and comprehension with which he ar 
ranged them, as far as it was possible beforehand for the final 
success of the measure, and that his own energy and resoluti n 
both from natural temperament and the eonfiJenoe of habitui! 
Buceess,. made him put the will for the deed ' Tl e \erj bold 
ness and strength of will winch are necessary to great actions 
must often defeat them ; for a hijih spirit does not easily bend to 
circumstance or stoop to prudence Whatever were his own re- 
sources, he could not ahv ays command the co-operatinn of others ; 
yet his plans were on too laige a scale not to require it. Neither 
was he wrong in attribuliiig his failure to the elements: he was 
only wrong in building sanguine hopes on schemes which de- 
pended on their favorable guidance, or in placing himself at their 
mercy. It is however likely that he had never much stomach for 
the invasion of this country ; he perhaps tliought where nothing 
could be done, it was as well to make a proportionable display of 
preparations and an ostentatious career of evasions ; and he turned 
from it twice, first to venture on his Egyptian expedition, and the 
second time to hail the sun of Austcrlitz. 

Neither can I think so poorly of my countrymen (with all my 
dissatisfaction with iheni) as to suppose that even if Buonaparte 
Lad made good his landing, it would have been all over with us. 
He might have levelled London with the dust, but lie must have 
covered the face of the country with heaps and tumuli of the 
slain, before this mixed breed of Norman and Saxon blood would 
have submitted to a second Norman conquest. Whatever may 
be my opinion of the wisdom of the people, or (he honesty of their 
rulers, [ never denied their courage or obstinacy. They do not 
give in the sooner in a contest for having provoked it. They 
would not receive a foreign invasion as a visit of courtesy ; nor 
submit 10 be conquered like a nation of women, hardly complain- 
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ing of llio rudeness. The French alone have arrived al lliat 
point of politeness and effomitiacy. The English are not a sufli. 
ciently theatrical people to disguise the fact of having been beaten, 
iflhey had; and are too sensible of disgrace not to resent it to the 
death. I cannot pretend to say, to what point of resistance their 
love of their king or country might carry them ; but they have 
too much hatred of the French ever to submit to them as masters. 

Buonaparte s hipea of a lavorible recept on or of no verj de 
tprmined resistance in Iieland were better ioundtd, aid one of 
the alten atiies propiseJ to Villeneuve «as to touch on the tt est 
em coast of Ireland and leave a detachment nf troops there as a 
cover to the attempts upon England Thit countrj was disaf 
fected to the Enp,lnli (jo\ernment ani torn m pieces by reli 
gtous and ci>d djsords and worse u^-age was resorted to m 
order to r ^-ua its affections than that by which thoy hal been 
alienated It had been lately united to England and its legisla 
tive independence abolished by a breach of faith and a mockery 
of justice, «hich seemed the oider of the day with the Brtsh 
Miniatrv of which Mr Pitt was, become once more the presiding 
genius Two sanguinary rebelho s (the t sue of nhich was 
each li ne nearlj d ubtful) had broken out and been crusl ed by 
force of aims and the mohl odious system of cnii treachery and 
espionage Instpad of a desire to heal and rempd\ what was 
amiss there was no h sh but to irritate ani dej,i'ade — to aggra 
vate the njust ce and punish iht resi'ilance to it — to consider ih'' 
nation as enemies and subjects at th same time Ireland waa 
alwajs treated as a conquered province to be kept in submis 
sion by fear an! harshness an ilhberal and narraw minded po 
iicy den d t agricultural ani commercial advantages and the 
diHerpice oi faith aided religious intolerance to civil pers cu 
tion No pans were taken to instruct or impiove to diffuse 
comf rt or to open the chann la for industry but rather to 
obstruct them England was the step nother of Ireland That 
wretched short sighted malevolent syst m was pursued wh eh 
supposed that evpr> adiania^e ga ned bv Ireland and every 
advance she made in civil zatnn an I pr>iper tv wa'i a loss and 
an injurj done to Englani instead of that true and enlight 
ened one equally approvi.d by reason and humanity whieti 
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knows and which feels lliat one state culcivalrng its iialurul and 
peculiar advantages to tlie utmost can never be a detriment, but 
mast be a benefit to another, while they are united by friendly 
intercourse and by the bond of a common government. As well 
might one county of England think to prosper by ruining the 
husbandry of the adjoining county. Religious differences height, 
ened and nflamcd the original grievance ; doubled the burdens 
of the poor ; jaundiced their minds, and by throwing them into 
the hands of the Popish clergy, fostered their ignorance and made 
the evil ho|>ele8s. Sloth, poverty, and a sense of debasement 
rendered them reckless of consequences, unable to see their way 
out of them, exerpt by violence and bloodshed ; and thus a whole 
people, by mismanagement and misciiievous prejudices, were 
daily plunged deeper into civil strife or a state of merely animal 
existence. The example of other countries, and " envy of hap- 
pier lands," that had asserted their independence, gave the last 
temptation lo their disloyally ; and Ireland about this time hung 
trembling in the balance between her wavering allegiance to 
Great Britain and her inclination to accept the overtures to aid 
her in the recovery of her disputed rights. Buonaj>arte wished 
that she should throw herself into the arms of France ; but to 
Ibis the leaders of that party who were desirous to separate ire- 
land from her union with England, would never consent ; and 
on that understanding, they finally parted.* 

It was in the interval here spoken of, immediately aAer the break- 
ing off of the Treaty of Amiens, and while Buonaparte was strength- 
ening and enlai^ing the foundations of his power, that this country 
(strange to say) was inundated wiih theories and elaborate trea- 
tises to prove the nullity of all attempts at liberty and the bless- 
ings of absolute monarchy. Mr. Malthus's celebrated Essay on 
Population, which got into great vogue just at this time, stifled 
the voice of humanity ; and by representing the perfectibility of 
social institutions as the greatest evil that could happen from the 

• '-'WljCQ the Catholic question was first seriously agitate J," aiiJ Napo- 
leon , " I iTould hiive ^iven fifty millions to tie assured, that it irould not Iw 
granted; for it would haye eniirelj mined ray projoots upon IreLimJ, aa tha 
CntlioliGS, if you emancipate tliem, would become as loyal aul>jocl3 as tha 
Protestants."— fMenra, toI. i. p. 336. 
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overwhelming population lliat would rush in when (he restraints 
of vice and misery were taken away, efleclually served to make 
every gradation towards improvement and approach to liberty and 
happiness suspected and to be viewed wilh an instinctive horror 
and distrust. Dr. Bisset at great length went into the flour si ng 
state of the Romans and ihe happiness of tlie worl I under thi. 
latter Emperors; and Mr, Mitford in his History rf (jreece fully 
exposes the mi^schiefs of Republics. And all th s at a p<? d 
when the press, the pulpit, the taverns, and the the tre resounded 
with patriotic appeals and invectives against the «tr des of the 
French Usurper towards universal dominion. One would have 
thought these studied and systematic apologies for the evils of 
war, ambition, and arbitrary government were intended to flatter 
him and smooth his path to power. Far from it : they were 
meant to aid and exasperate the popular and parly watch-words 
of the day. For power and prejudice knew full well with that 
consistent truth and keeping that belongs to them and that shames 
the faltering and misguided friends of freedom, that his strongest 
pretensions and his hold on power were rooted in the illusions of 
liberty and the progress of liberal principles ; and that by bli^'ht- 
^ng these which were the supports of Ihe new system, they lent 
the most effeetual aid to the antagonist system they wanted to prop 
up, and by stopping the current of enthusiasm and the hope of 
public good, let public opinion drift back again unseen but irre- 
vocably to that sink of apathy, corruption, and inveterate abuse, 
which was the haven of their desires, and the bourn from whid; 
slavery never returns. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 



It should seem that the contest in which England had em- 
barked to restore the Bourbons and overturn the popular Govern- 
ment of France, had not only involved a sacrifice of the political 
principles wliich had hitherto distinguished us from the rest of the 
world, but also, as the cause became desperate, led to a change 
in ihe moral sentiments of the country. In our fits of revenge 
and disappointment, we had worked ourselves up to regard the 
enemy opposed to us in mortal strife as wretches, outlaws, Iraitora, 
rebels, who were to be got rid of at any price, and we did not 
scruple to snatch at any means which were calculated lo attain 
so worthy an end, and which were daubed over with the colors of 
loyalty and patriotism by the passions which suggested them. 
Mr. Fox had been unwilling to allow that the British Cabinet 
knew any thing of the hifemal Machine : perhaps the number 
and description of persons (some of ihem the very same) that now 
continually crossed the Channel, and were landed from English 
cutters on the coast of France, might have staggered him in his 
opinion, had he had to defend it anew with the First Consul. If 
in our habitual language and feelings we are determined to con- 
sider any one as no better than a mad dc^ or a wild beast, we 
shall before long let our actions slide into the same train. I should 
not enter into or insist on this view of the subject, but that a hol- 
low lone of moral purity has been made the pretest for under- 
mining the foundations of every species of political liberty, and 
that I conceive the extreme measures to which England resorted 
at this period, and the flagrant departure from the blunt and strait- 
forward character to which she laid claim, proved to a demonstra- 
tion that there was a radical change in her counsels, and that, the 
war had a lar deeper and deadlier object at stake (beyond the pro- 
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fessed and immediate one) rankling in the liear'.s of its leaders, 
and urginff them on in a course of infatuation and dishonor. 

The original object of the war, whether this were overturning 
the new form of Government or checking the political ascendency 
of France, was still as far or farther than ever from its accom- 
plishment. Neither peace nor war seemed to dissolve the power 
nor to influence the good fortune of the French Ruler We had 
made peace with him, thinking that he wis i nere sold er: find- 
ing that he applied himself with equil zeil ind success to advan- 
cing the prosperity and glory of tl e Repub c peace aid des- 
pairing of ruining him that way ve made ar upon h m again. 
We had gained nothing more by h s step ha to b able to repel 
and set at defiance the threat of vaa and ve 1 d n t talk as 
yet of returning the compliment O e s j,n of succebs however, 
is a blind adherence to our purp. se i the d&t of fa iure and a 
determination not to lurn back, th ugh ve have nnt 1 ost dis- 
tant prospect of ever coming to our jour ey s end Th gh we 
could not carry the war with broad and open front to France, 
yet the rupture of the Peace of A t, oave us tl e opportunity 
of insinuating plots and conspirac es and d saen mat ng c il war, 
by the intervention of flights of em isa es sent over f i Eng. 
land, and their intrigues with the swarms of e grants that Buo- 
naparte (after he was chosen Consul) had called honp as if for 
the very purpose. There was more n t I an th s Buonaparte 
had become the direct obstacle of feac that b to lie projects 
of the old Governments; he was the a prop of tl e Colossus 
that was said to threaten the exti c o of he c v I zed o Id : the 
power and genius of Republica France ere cent red in his 
single Wl h h sofas ff 

cut sh h y with 

the da whom 

they a po ssassi- 

naiion e fury 

of the po g racters 

of the vnhis 
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guarded Hgamsl I Je 1 1 V luteciar t r a d r ckloss 
fimfitieisinortle o c lo re en over at eat risk of 

their lives, and o c alel i tl c p ofounde&t n & r to that 
they could only str ke w i e da k a d deodU Wo i ch they 
would consider as. an act of (3e oted I ero s i as ihe only chance 
or hope the con^p racy ! ud of success it 1 ad lo other means or 
slrenfrth, nor «ere anv r s n^s to be effected in the West nor the 
French Princes to co nt! f ard til tl e dec s ve bio v I od been 
struck. Mr. Drake and Mr '^ppncerSn 1 our envuvs at Mu- 
nich and Sluttgard re h sy in carrj ng on an n ^.ue with 
some pretended Jicob n nsurgenis ofle ^ ihtm no ey from 
the English Go er ent(wlo eUe could g e t*) a d always 
pointing out Buonaparte as the great oktacle lo success ; the 
Duke D'En^hien was at Eltenheim wailing the event; Pichegru 
went over from London (where be had been lurking) to sound 
Moreau, and to gain over the disalK cied among the military ; and 
Georges Cadoiidal, and other Vendean Chiefs, were brought to 
Paris and had frequent interviews with the Polignacs, De La 
Revieres, and some of the most distinguished emigrants in Paris, 
to forward the like chivalrous and spirited designs. 

Indistinct rumors were for some lime afloat as if to prepare the 
public mind for a great change ; and letters were received from 
London, confidently stating that the First Consul would shortly be 
arrested in his career. Alarming intelligence was also received 
of meetings and discourses held by peasants in La Vend6e. The 
First Consul grew uneasy, and determined to search the matter to 
the bottom. He is said to have bad a remarkable tact for judging 
when he was upon a volcano ; but this is not wonderful in one 
(even of less sagacity) who had a knowledge of every circum. 
stance (hat was passing, and so deep an inlei'est in the event. 
There was at this time (the beginning of 1804) no Ministry or 
Police, that offioe having beeii abolished soon after the peace at 
the suggestion of Talleyrand, as useless and odious, and partly to 
get rid of the troublesome inHuence of Fouche, to whom the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was by no means friendly. A 
Counsellor of State (M. Real) had the su peri n tendance of every 
thing of this sort, in concert with the GrandJudge. Trials by 
councils of war had of late been rare ; but there were a number 
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of persons detained in prison as spies or for other political offences. 
Buonaparte haJ a list of these laid before him. Among them 
was a man named Pieot, and another named Le Bourgeois, who 
had Iieen apprehended the foregoing year at Ponl-Andener ia 
Normandy, as coming from England with intent to assassinate the 
First Consul, Tliey had hitherto been merely kept in prison. 
They and three others were now ordered to be broutrht before a 
commission to be tried. The two first- mentioned refused to an- 
swer, and were condemned and shot without making the slightest 
discovery. They persisted in declaring that the Republic would 
not survive the war Tlieii obduiacy lessened the piiy of the 
spectators but not a step had been gamed The other trials 
were postponed A disclosure of the mtnguea and manceuvres 
of the Pnglish resdtnt at the court of Wirlemberg took place 
about this tine Tlie First Cmsil bectme very anxious ; and 
one night look ng over tl e list of prisoner saw tiie name of 
Querel who was descr bed as a natveof Bas Bretagne, and as 
having served aa a suigeon in the rebel arnn He had come to 
Paris about two montls before, a c ei tor whom he was unable 
t pay lad g i nfiimal on igainst 1 im This man," said 
Bu apa te s not actuated b\ enthusiasm but by the hope of 
ga n a d 1 e w 11 be i lore likely to confess tba i the others." He 
as accord ngly tr od the next day as a Chouan, and condemned 
to deith bu as he was led to execution, he demanded to be 
heard a d pro n sed to make important disclosures. He was con- 
ducted back to pr son, where he made his declarations. He in 
f ct conlesaed tl at he had come from England, and had been 
1 ded on the coa t f om Captain Wright's ship in company with 
Georj,es n \ugust 1803. In different nights of August, Sep- 
tember and Dece iier 1803, and January 1S04, Wright had 
landed Georges P el egru, Riviere, Coster, St. Victor, La Haye, 
St H la re and o hers, at Beville in Normandy. The four l^t- 
lanedhaJb en acco iplices in the affair of the Jrt/erwi^ JWacAwie; 
and ost f the rest were well known to be Chouan chiefs. 
They rema ed dur ng the day at a little farm-house near the 
place whc e tl ey I ad landed ; the proprietor of which had been 
or bed to as st tl en They travelled only by night, pretending 
to be smugglers concealing themselves in the day-time in lodg. 
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iiiga wliich had been previously piiscured for tliciii. They enier. 
ed Paris singly, where they never went out or showed themselves 
but when summoned for some particular purpose, and where 
Gteorges also lay hid. They had all been landed from an Eng- 
lish cutter at the same spot, at ifie foot of the cliff of BeviJie 
lear Dieppe, which iSiey ascended by means of the Smu^ler't 
Hope, ajid were met by a man from Eu or Treport, called 
Troche, ihe son of a watch-maker, who was an old emissary of 
the party. Savary, with some police-officers, was instantly dis- 
patched to the spot, where he found all the particulars to corres- 
pond with the previous statement, and saw an English cutter near 
Ihe shore, (as it was said, with an illustrious personage on board) 
but which, on some alarm being given, sheered off. 

At the same time an emigrant, named Bouvet de Lozier, was 
also arrested. After he had been confined (or some weeks, he 
became desperate, and hung himself in the prison one morning. 
The gaoler hearing an unusual noise in the room, ran in and cut 
him down in time* While he was recovering his senses, he 
broke out into incoherent exclamations that Moreau had brought 
Pichegru froin London, that he was a traitor and had persuaded 
'.hem {the emigrants) that the army were all for him, and that he 
would prove the cause of their destruction. This excited fresh 
suspicions. The police knew that a brother of Pichegru, who 
had i>een a monk, lived in Paris. He was discovered in an ob- 
scure lodging, and being inierrogated, owned that he had seen 
his brother within a few days, and asked " If it were a crime V 
Moreau was arrested on his way from Gros-Bois, (his country- 
house) and laxge rewards were offered for (he apprehension of 
Pichegru and Georges. Pichegru was betrayed by one of Ins 
old friends with whom he lived, and who came to the police and 
offered lo deliver him up for a hundred thousand francs paid on 
the spot, Pichegru had been received, and was secreted in this 
man's house somewhere near the barrier of Neuilly, whence he 
had gone to his different interviews with Moreau. He was a 
large, powerful man, and the police had some difficulty in seizing 
him ; they ruslied upon him while he wus asleep, struck out a 

* HiUl he succeuiied in the attempt, it would probiibly have been attribu- 
ted to Buonaparte, and reoordod long afi er among " his other atrodties." 
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light which was burning by his baJside, and ovpriurned a table 
on whici) his pisloi lay. He was carried before the Grand- 
Judge, and at fii-sl persisted in an absolute denial of any know, 
lodge of the conspiracy, till he had been successively confronted 
with such of GeoL'ges'a accomplices as Imd already been arrested. 
Georges himself still continued to elude the vigilance of the po- 
lice. Pariswassurroundedwithacoj-diMtoftToopH, and the barriers 
were closed night and day, and only opened for the market-people to 
pass and rejiass. The cavalry of the guard and of the garrison 
furnisiied guard posts on the outer Boulevards, and had videttcs 
round the wall inclosing the capital. Continually moving from 
one towards the other, the latter formed permanent pntroles, 
having orders to apprehend every one who should seek to gain 
the country by sealing the walls. 

Paris remained in this state of gloomy alarm, presenting the 
aspect of a city in a state of siege, for nearly three weeks. At 
the end of that period, Georges was betrayed and taken, having 
first shot one of the men employed lo arrest him. He was dis- 
covered in a cabriolet, in which after being driven from hiding- 
place lo hiding-place, and shuimed by all his associates, he had 
passed the last two days in riding about Paris, and meant to have 
attempted his escape from it, just as he was seized. Such is the 
Ktate of harassing anxiety and desperation to wlilch ihese men 
were led tn the first instance by a strong principle of parly -spiril, 
which had no other support or encouragement lo carry it through 
to the very jaws of agony and death than the love of violent ex- 
citement, and the sense of the depth of the stake that was played 
for ! It was in itself no very enviable situation for Georges to be 
in, lo be an object of execration and vengeance to a whole city ; 
what then hardened him against compunction or reoiorso ? It 
W'as the reflection that he had been able to throw a whole city into 
consternation, and might yet baffle his pursuers. The resolution 
of such men is strengthened instead of being weakened by the 
mischief tbey have done, even though it has recoiled upon them- 
selves ; the mind ia happily relieved from the sense of insignifi- 
cance ; nor can they be bribed, by any temptation, to keep their 
hands off the wires and pulleys that move such mighty levers, 
and lead to tiie convulsion of states. Georges is described as a 
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man of great crfunigc iiiiJ noiiviiy, bi'utiil am! igriorant, nml deaf 
to cvi-ry tliiiift bui his own iijoli'ii ])ri.'juiiices. Uuouapiirte, after 
the establish HI put of (he Consulship, tried to win him ovur, but in 
vain. He told iiim, that even if he succeeded in restoring the 
Bourtons, they would only look upon him as a peasant, a miller's 
eon. Georges probably thought himself that he was only a mil- 
ler's son. The fanatic bows down before his idol, wiiliout asking 
what the object of liis homage thinks of him ! Georges then went 
over to England, where he became a confideiilial spy and agent 
of the Bourbons. He and his confederates underwent a public 
trial in the month of May, (1804) before the tribunal of the de- 
partment of the Seine, and in the presRnee of all the Foreign 
Ambassadors, Georges, Polignac, Rividre, Costei-, and sixteen or 
seventeen others were found guilty, on the clearest evidence, and 
by the confession of several among them, of having conspired 
against the life of the First Consul and the safety of the Republic, 
and were condemned (o death. Georges and Coster, wifh seven 
or eight more, were executed. Rivifere was pardoned at the par- 
ticular instigation of Murat, whom he repaid with ingratitude, and 
is said in 1815 to have set a price upon his head. Buonaparte 
pardoned some of the others, particularly the Marquis Polignac, 
at the instance of his wife. Moreau was condemned to two years' 
imprisonment, which was commuted to banishment to America. 
M. Jules de Polignac, confidant of the Count d'Artois, and some 
others, were also sentenced to imprisonment. Pichegru killed 
himself in prison, while lEie trials were going on. 

The object of this conspiracy, which had excited so much ex- 
pectation, which had set so many engines at work, and the crush- 
ing of which seemed to have put an end to similar attempts from 
the same quarter, appears to have been first to tamper with and 
gain over the army by means of the disatTected generals ; and 
then, having got rid of Buonaparte by a coup-dc-main, which 
would have cost nothing to some of the most stirring and trust- 
worthy of the actors in the plot (as it was judiciously cast to em. 
brace all kinds of characters) to march with them to Paris and 
proclaim the Bourbons. This notable scheme, on which expense 
and lives were lavished in proportion to its wildness and profligacy, 
failed (as it was just ripe for execution) through the indecision or 
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do a bition ofMoreau, whose "lialf-fuced fellow-ship" was 

th p which it turned. He had long been a malcontent ; 

and marked out by temperament and circumstances to figure 

as a tn plot. The soundness of his principles had been more 
tha d ub d ever since the defection of Pichegru in 1797, whose 
CO spo lence with the enemy he kept a secret for several 
ion h (when his silence might have been fatal to his country) 
and af e wards, when the correspondence was discovered by other 
means alf cted to denounce and set it in the most glaring light, 
tl us I ov. ng an equal disregard to public or private obligation. 
Nothing saved Moreau from general reprobation and contempt for 
his conduct on this occasion but the natural mildness and indo- 
lence of bis disposition, it not being sufficiently considered that 
men without bad or mischievous passions themselves are often 
made the easiest and most dangerous tools of the sinister designs 
of olhere. He never relished Buonaparte. This was natural 
enough, both from the competition between them as to miliiary 
reputation and from the opposition of their charaeters. Moreau 
had no pretensions out of llie field of battle ; and he bated and 
afiected to condemn Buonaparte for having pushed on in a career, 
for which he himself possessed neither talents, acquirements, nor 
inclination. During the whole of the Consulate, his conduct was 
that of the dog in the fable. His cynical affectalion of simplicity 
was wounded pride ; and there was too much of petty spleen and 
sullen mortification in the expression of his dissent not to be at- 
tributed to personal pique and disappointment rather than to 
manly reason or public principle. Diogenes was said to trample 
on Plato's pride with greater pride, Moreau was one of those 
common-place characters who do not see beyond themselves or 
beyond certain vague generalities, who have not vigor enough to 
understand the departure from approved forms required on great 
occasions, or magnanimity enough to applaud the success. He 
had not sufficient attachment to the rule to reconcile him to the 
exception. He could sooner pardon those who had ruined Ihe 
country by technical imbecility, than those who had saved it fay 
boldness and decision. He could not adopt liie words of Uie poet 
in addressing one wlio resembled the warrior and statesman who 
first suggested them — 
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2d by you ;" 

He would more willingly liave it run to waste by incapacity ot 
trampled in the dust by the opposite party, than tliat one of his 
own should have tlie jrlory of delivering or reconsirucling it. It 
was not tlie advancement or depression of the common weal that 
he cai'ed about, but bis own share in the event, or wiiether he oc- 
cupied the top-moat round in fortune's ladder. This is the case 
with the Moderates and Precisians in all limes and places. They 
had endured Robespierre, because he had not shocked their self- 
love ; and on the other hand, that be did so, was with them 
Buonaparte's sin against tke Holy Ghost. Moreau lent his assist- 
ance to the Gleneral of Italy on the 18th of Brumaire ; but seemed 
soon sick of the success of ihat enterprise. His spleen broke out 
in spite of himself. On one occasion, Carnot had made the First 
Consul a present of a pair of pistols richly mounted : Moreau en. 
tered the room soon after, when Buonaparte said, " This is well ; 
for here comes Moreau, who will honor me by accepting them." 
Moreau took them sullenly, and without a word of acknowledg- 
ment. Napoleon asked him lo the public dinners, which he de- 
clined attending ; so thai at last the First Consul desisted from the 
attempt : "He has refused me twice," he said, " he shall not do 
so a third time. He will one of these days run his head against 
the pillars of (he ThuiUeries ; but I wash my hands of him," 
When the Legion of Honor was established, and it was proposed 
to extend it beyond the military to men of science and merit of 
every description, Moreau said with a sneer, "Then I will pro- 
pose my cook as a candidate ; for he is very skilful and a person 
of groat merit in the science of cookery" — thus by his veiy petu- 
lance and the narrowness of his views showing his unfitness to 
censure others. He was led away by his wife (a Mademoiselle 
Hullin), a Creole, whom he had married at the recommendation 
of Josephine. Her mother (Madame Hullin) gave herself such 
airs afterwards, that Talleyrand was once actually obliged to 
interfere to prevent her taking precedence of Madame Buona- 
parte ; and she used to say that the wife of the First Consul ought 
to have been a wonian like her daughter and not a, ganon like 
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Josephine It wjs a imsfjitune to M leiu, as Buuinparte 
shrewdly observed, to be gDveioed m this manner , lor in that 
case a man is neither himself nor hw wifi. but nothm^ But she 
and her mother weie violent Rovahsts, full of intrigue nhich 
they earned on with that fool hiLdine&s which in woman ans s 
from a mi\tiire of canity, feebleness, and a sense of impunity 
Itidependentiv of this circumstance, it may seem strange that 
Moreau, who quarrelled with Buonaparte for not being sufficiently 
republican, should have gone over to the Royalist side in revenge- 
But the truth is, that Royalist or Republican often signities nothing 
more than the necessity of belonging to some party that has strong 
prejudices and large numbers to support it; and that the mind 
veers from one side to (he other, according to circu ma lances, to 
save thought and exertion. 

Moreau had for some time lived retired al his estate of Gros- 
Bois, which was the rendezvous of ihe discontented military or 
of intriguing royalists. He affected to hold himself aloof from 
the actual government, but did not set up any particular claims 
of his own. It is however difficult for a man to remain long neu- 
ter who is courted by one party, and who is averse to the other. 
It was thought that he could give a turn to the sentiments of the 
military at the present juncture; and it was also conceived, 
that he and Pichegru couid not better patch up their old friend- 
ship, which had been broken off by the untimely discovery of a 
former plot, than by concerting a new treason. Lajolais, an aide- 
decamp and private secretary of Moreau at the time of Pichegru's 
correspondence with Kinglio, was made the go-between. He 
went to London with various overtures, where he saw the Count 
D' Artois at Pichegru's lodgings. Pichegru came over some time 
after. He had several meetings with Moreau by stealth and with 
considerable backwardness on the part of the latter. The first 
lime was on the Boulevards. lie went one evening in a hack- 
ney-coach with Georges, accompanied by Lajolais, and Picot, a 
trusty servant of Georges, to the Boulevard de la Madelaine, 
where Lajolais alighted, and went to fetch Genera! Moreau from 
his house in the Rue d'Anjou close by ; Pichegru and Georges 
then alighted and walked about with General Moreau for some 
lime, while Picot and Lajolais wailed in Ihe coach. As thoy re 
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turned lo llic coach, Georges's sci'vant licard Piulicgni observe to 
his master, speaking of Moreau — " It seems tlint ffJlow lias ambi- 
tion too !" This account «hich Mas at first given by Picot was 
confirmed by Lajolais. Georgcs's servant did not know who La- 
joliiis or Pioliegru was. It came out on the earliest examination 
of Geoi^es's associates, that a tall, respectable -lool^ing man, whom 
lliey did not know, bald and of the middle age, attended ihejr 
meetings, that lie was received uncovered, and treated with the 
greatest respect. It was conjectured that this must be one of the 
French Princes; and as from the age it could neither be the 
Count d'Aitois nor the Duke of Berri, suspicion fell upon the 
Duke d'Enghieii, who was on the nearest frontier, and whom 
other depositions stated to be busily occupied with similar trans- 
actions. This led lo his arrest and death. The mysterious 
stranger afterwards turned out lo be Pichegru, who was not 
known to Georges's people, from his having been landed at a 
different period and having come lo Paris with Lajolais alone. 

In the interview with Moreau above described, it appeai'ed the 
latter had agreed that the first thing to be done was to remove the 
First Consul; that after this something might be done with the 
army ; but instead of wishing to restore the Bourbons, he talked 
of bringing back the Republican parly and placing himself at llie 
Iiead of it. This enraged Georges, who sbIl' "hat " Blue for blue* 
lie would prefer the one, who was already at i!ie head of the gov- 
ernment." Georges declared that his plan was ripe, and ihat he 
would take off the Chief Consul by such a day ; but he would 
Only do so as a preliminary step to ihe piijclaiming of Louis 
XVUI. Moreau upon this broke off the conference, and told 
Pichegru " he would hove no more lo do with that brute." The 
instinct of the savage seemed in this instance truer than the rea- 
stinings of the renegade. When questioned on Ihe trial as to the 
particulars of their meeting, Geoi-ges constantly answered — " I 
don't know what you mean," and Moreau denied having ever 
seen Georges. It was the death of Pichegru, whose evidence 
was wanted to prove ti'.is point, that saved Moreau. Pichegru 
also went once to see him a', his own bouse, and had by mistake 
opened the door of a room full of company ; but was recognized 
* The Revolutionists were called Mues and the Royalists whiles. 
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by Madamo Moreau just in limn to invent snme excuse for tlie ac- 
cident and to prevent liis betraying himself. Tliese delays and 
disagreements among tjie parties concerned gave time for tlie dis 
covery of tbe extensive conspiracy tbat had been formed and made 
it " like a devilish engine back recoil upon itself." There can 
be no doubt that Moreau was privy and bad lent his countenance 
to the design of overturning the existing stale of things by ihe 
death of the First Consul j but wilh the nearer prospect of the re- 
moval of his rival, bis own ambiiiott rose on tbe fancied ruin of 
another, and his hesitation and lurking distaste to ihc Bourbons 
proved fatal to ihe whole scheme. Moreau had not courage to 
beausurper: honesly lo be a patriot ; nor even sufficient loyalty 
lo be a traitor ! 

Piohegru died in prison by his own hand. Buonaparte, when 
he heard of it, said — " This is a pretty end for the conqueror of 
Holland." Besides (he First Consul's respect for bis military tal- 
ents, he had been his old tutor at Brienne — and yet, in the rage 
of heaping every kind of absurdity and atrocity on the character 
of the French ruler, nothing would serve but to charge him with 
having had Pichegru dispatched by his orders in prison — and this 
at the very time when he had shown equal magnanimity and mo- 
deration in pardoning the Polignacs and letting Moreau escape 
contrary to his deserts, whether we consider his conduct at this 
crisis or the use he made of liis liberty afterwards. Even the 
pages thai sliil record these acts of clemency are interlarded with 
alternate charges of open and secret murder, as if to let the fer- 
ment in the lees of ancient prejudice subside by degrees, and keep 
up an affected balance between calumny and candor. If Moreau 
had been found dead in prison, something might have been said 
for it ; for Moreau was set up as a rival to him and might be 
dangerous: yet he relinquished his hold of this man (and even 
furnished him with tbe sums necessary fbr him to repair to the 
United States*) to wreak his revenge, as we are told, upon one 
who neither had done nor could do him harm, and whose lift- (if 
he thirsted foi' it) was in a course of forfeiture by the law. Is il 

* Buonaparte bought Moreau's esWte of Gros-Bois, and hia house in the 
Rue d'Anjou ; he gitve the first to B*rthier and the hist to Bernadolte. in 
nbone hands it still continued the focus of designs against him. 
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nothing thai Pichegm contemplaled tliis as the end of his career, 
death with infamy, and was willing to elude the stroke of tlie law 
by anticipating it I Suicide is so far from being improbable in 
such circumstances, that it is judged necessary to remove from 
felons and convicts the means of self-destruction. To say nr. 
Ihing of the remorse or sense of dishonor which Pichegru mlgl , 
nave felt, he could not have been indifferent to the utter confusion 
and overthrow of schemes to which he had sacrificed every tiling ; 
and nothing leads sooner to a violent end than a strong purpose 
defeated. That several things of the same kind followed about 
the same lime is naturally accounted for, from the circumstance 
that at this period of convulsion and civil strife, many persons 
were placed in the most trying situations, where their minds being 
over-wrought by varying hopes and fears, could neither brook 
their own blighted prospects nor the Iriumph of their adversaries. 
More convincing evidence came out against Pichegru every day, 
and for some time he had sought for the consolation of books. He 
was a strong man and could not have fallen without a struggle ; 
his body was publicly exposed, and there were no marks of vio- 
lence upon it ; his death was effected by petty, mechanical means, 
to which tin assassin would not have resorted ; Georges Cadoudal 
lay in the next room, who would have heard any unusual stir; a 
sentinel was placed in the outer passage, into wliich both their 
apartments opened, and another was stationed before Pichegrn's 
window in the Tern pie -garden, so that a deed of tiiis nature could 
not have been perpetrated without the knowledge of several per. 
sons, who would not have kept it long secret. However devoid 
of probability or common sense, the story strengthened our preju- 
dices against Buonaparte, and Ihat was sufficient to make it pass 
current. It had no other foundation whatever. 

Captain Wviglit, while the trials were pending, waa ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Vannes, and brought to the Temple with 
some of his crew, when they were recognized as the same 
who had landed Georges and the rest in Normandy. Captain 
Wright was examined before the Court, but declined answering 
any questions, as it might implicate his Majesty's Ministers ; by 
that alone implicating them in a connexion with Vendeans ant! 
Cliouans (taken over in vessels belonging to tlie Royal Navy) 
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which they always disclaimed as lustily and modestly as they 
did all knowledge of Mr. Drake's transactions with Mehee de la 
Touche. Mr, Pitt was not a man who would ever think of plead, 
ing guilty to what could not be proved against him, or whose 
well-rounded and self conscious style did not always leave him in 
convenient possession of some menial reservation wliich made 
the practical truth or falsehood of the statement a matter of per. 
feci indifference. Captain Wright was detained not as a spy (as 
he might have been) but as a prisoner of war, in the hope that 
he might throw some light on the degree of understanding be- 
tween the Vendeans and the English Government, He lingered 
in the Temple till the end of 1805, when he put an end to his ex- 
istence {ns it is asserted) after reading the account of the capitu- 
lation of Mack at Ulm, This was when Buonaparte was engaged 
in the campaign of Austeriitz ; and he is accused of having sent 
secret orders from that field of glory, and from a distance of three 
hundred leagues, to despatch an obscure English Lieutenant, from 
a paltry grudge he bore him as the friend of Sir Sidney Smith 
and his companion at the siege of Acre. This was grossly to 
misunderstand the character of a man who always proportioned 
his esteem for an enemy to the valor he had shown, and who had 
a column of wounded Austrians drawn up before him, whom he 
saluted, saying, " Honor and respect to the unfortunate brave !" 
We attribute our own vindictive passions and narrow views to 
others, and then deduce the most villainous actions from motives 
which exist only in our own angry bosoms or morbid apprehen- 
sions. Buonaparte, in fact, instead of being that monster of cru- 
elty and revenge that our fears or hatred had painted him, was 
of too easy and buoyant a temperament, not n»indful of his dan- 
ger, not straining his advantages, and relying too much on his 
own great actions and the admiration of mankind, to the neglect 
of those means of safety to which malicB or cowardice might 
otherwise have prompted him.* 

* Palm is another of the Saints and Martyrs of tio new legitimate ciilen- 
dar, who was shot by order of Davouat for instigatiDg the inliahit;ints of 
the district while under military occupiitioQ to assassinate the Freoeh sol- 
diers, Buonaparte hardly knew of it ; yet Co judge from the uMSOuuts oir- 
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The only inslance in wlikb lie struck a severe and sionning 
blow was one inlo wliicli he was led in the outset by a mistake 
and by some studied management; and which would probably 
have never come to any thing but for an intercepted letter — I 
mean the arrest and condemnation of the Duke d'Enghien. I 
have no wish to qualify that affair, nor do I quail at its mention. 
If il were to ih over again, and I were in Buonapane's place, it 
should be done twice over. To those who think that persons of 
Royal blood have a riglit to shed your blood by the most violent 
and nefarious means, but that you have no right to transgress the 
smallest form lo defend yourself, I have nothing to say : to others, 
the question nearly decides itself. This was the third attempt lo 
assassinate the First Consul in the space of iwo years ; and it 
was high tune that he should look to himself and assert his place 
and manhood, by bringing the question to an equal issue with 
those who thought to pour out his blood like ditch-water ; and 
that he must perforce (under Ihe spell of names and sacrilegious 
awe) bare bis breast to the polgnards of hired slabbers and des- 
peradoes sent to dispatch him without the possibility of retaliating 
on the principals. The indispensable blow was struck : a Bour. 
bon fell ; they found themselves vulnerable through the double 
fence of pride and prejudice; their dread of the repetition of any 
similar attempt upon themselves was as strong as their disregard 
of every other lie ; and from that time the annual flight of these 
bands of harpies, screaming and preparing to pounce upon their 
destined prey, ceased. The atTair proceeded (it is true) under a 
cloud which has never been rightly cleared up, as to the degree 
or nature of the Duke's participation in Georges s consp acv 
(for ibose who are involved in such sinister transact i s oai oi 
expeci all the benefit of light) : but the senienoe tested upon a 
no less lofty though giddy height of justice and pol o and v id 
cated itself by the event. It was contrary lo forms, I grant , 
but all forms had been previously and notoriously dispensed with 
by the opposite party, and an appeal shamelessly made to mere 
force, fraud, and terror. 

Georges was of course known to be merely a principal instru- 
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menl in tlie plol, its linnd, not its head : and tlie question was, for 
whom or in whose name he would have acted the day following 
that on which he should have dispatched the First Consul. It 
was naturally concluded that a more important person was con- 
cealfd somewhere, and waiting for the blow to be struck before 
he made himself known. Search was made everywhere, but in 
vain. At length, two of Georges's people being interrogated, (as 
we have already seen,) declared that every ten or twelve days 
there came to their master a gentleman whose name they did not 
know, about thirty-four or thirty-five years of age, with light hair, 
bald forehead, of a good height, and rather corpulent. They 
Slated that he was always well dressed, and concluded him to be 
a person of consequence, os their master always went to the door 
to receive him ; when he was in the room, every body, Messrs. 
de Polignac* and Riviere as well as the others, rose and did not 
sit down again till he had retired ; and whenever he came to see 
Georges, they went together into a cabinet, where they remained 
alone till he went away, and then Georges attended him to the 
door. This afterwards turned out to be Pichegru ; but nobody 
suspected him at the time. Curiosity and anxiety were raised to 
the highest pitch to learn who this stranger could be whom 
Georges and his accomplices treated with such respect. It was 
imagined it could be no other than one of the Princes. The 
search was renewed with redoubled ardor, and inquiries set on 
fool whether any scouring and cleaning were going forward in 
any of the apartments with gilt ceilings in the hotels of the Marais 
or the Fauxbourg St. Germain, which had long been uninhabited ; 
but nothing was discovered. The description given answered 
neither to the age of the Count d'Artois nor with the person of 
the Duke of Berri, whom, besides, Georges's people knew. The 
Duke d'Angouleme was at Mitlau with the Pretender ; the Duke 
of Bourbon in London. There remained only the Duke d'En- 
ghien; and on him the bolt fell. The First Consul scarcely 

* It appftirs by this tUfit the Poljgnaoa (the oonfidantial Mends of Count 
d'Artoia) w«re in the constJint habit of seeing Georges at bis own house ; 
yet neither the Count d'Artois nov the English ministrj |it is anid) who 
hiid sent Chejii over, knew any thing of the designs of this g:ing of out-lhriata 
and banditti ! 
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recoUecli'd tlie iiHme wlieii il was LiiL'tilioiicJ ; liul ho 
to be a prince of dariiiif and resolution, not likely to 
when " the chase" of kingdoms " was a-foot." He had been for 
some time residing at Eltenheim, on llie right bank of the Rhine, 
whither since the late events numbers of emigrants had repaired 
daily. It was alleged that he weut every week to the theatre at 
Strosburg, though he would hardly risk his life without some fur. 
ther object than a play ; and it was calculated that he could just 
go and come to Paris and back again to his place of retrea', in ihe 
interval between the appearance and re-appearance of the stranger 
who visited Georges. Thia cutncidence deieimined the First 
Consul, He immedialelv signed and issued the orders for the 
seizure of the Duke. "Thi'5,"he said, " is beyond a jeai. To 
come from Ettenheim to Pans to plot an assavsmation, and to 
fancy one's-self safe because one la behind the Rhine ! I should 
be a fool to suffer it." The step was determined on in a Cour":il 
where the two other Consuls, the Minister for Foreign Affaiiu, 
Fouche, and the Grand-Judge were present, and where Camhu- 
cerea opposed the forcible seizure in a neutral territory (that i{ 
Baden) saying it would be better to wait till the Duke repeatftd 
liis alleged visits to the capital ; but this objection was overruled 
by Talleyrand. 

A long conversation ensued, in which the First Consul collected 
the voices which had supported the opinion of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; and leaving the Council, went to his cabinet, 
where he dictated liie necessary orders to his secretary (Marel) 
for the apprehension of the Duke d'Enghien. The Minister at 
War in consequence ordered General Ordener to go to New 
Brisac ; and on his arrival there, with the gendarmerie to be 
placed at his disposal, and a detachment of cavalry belonging to 
the garrison, to cross the Rhine at the ferry of Rhinau, to proceed 
expeditiously to the residence of the Duke d'Enghien at Etten- 
heim, to take him prisoner,* and to send him to Paris with all his 
papers, in hopes of finding amongst them some positive informa- 
tion concerning his connection with the present conspiracy. The 
order {which was dated the lOth of March) was forthwith punctu- 
ally executed ; and to meet the remonstrances which the Elector 

• The order included Dumourier, who waa supposed to bo with him. 
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of Baden was liliply to make, it was brtpfiy intimated to him by 
Talleyrand that he must remove (hat band of emigrants which 
had once more made its appearance on the hanks of the Rhine. 

The Duke d'Eiighien was seized on the 15tii of March, 1S04, 
and carried tlie same day to the citadel of Strashurg, where he 
remained till the l>ilii, when ho set out for Paris under the escon 
of the gendaTTiterie. There he arrived on the 20lh of March 
about eleven in the forenoon ; his carriage, after being detained 
at the barrier tilt four o'clock, was driven by the outer B( 
yards to Vincennes, where the Prince was sept prisoner. 
Commission appointed to try in e 1 it same evening. It con- 
sisted of seven OlBcers of reg me s of he garrison of Paris, with 
the commandant Genetal Hull n as the r President, who were no 
otherwise prejudiced a"a nst the p oner than from the general 
indignation which ihej felt n co o with others against the 
late conspiracy and ail those vho i ght be supposed to ha 
aligated or tol* concerned in it. The Commission assembled late 
in the evening 'ii one of the large rooms of the inhabited pan 
Ihe ca-stle, whic * was mostly in ruins, irfi. the building over 1 
gate of entrance on the side next the park. The trial was i 
secret, as has bee.i pretended ; it was open to all who could come 
at that hour of ihe night, and Savary, who was there to take com 
mand of the troops, remarks that there were many persons 
present, as he could with difRculty get through the crowd. Fie 
had in the morning received a letter addressed by Napoleon to 
Mural (the governor of Paris) who gave him the necessary order 
to collect the detachments of infantry and cavalry of the garrison 
at Vincennes. 

At the time that Savary entered, the reading of the examina- 
tion was finished ; the discussion upon it had begun and was very 
warm. The Duke d'Enghicn had already answered so sharply 
that it was clear he had no notion of the danger in wbich he 
stood. "Sir," said the President to him, "you seem not to be 
aware of your situation ; or you are determined not to answer the 
questions which I put to you. You shut yourself up in your high 
birth, of which you lake good care to remind us; you had better 
adopt a dinerenl line of defence. I will nol take an undue advan- 
wge of your situation, but observe that I ask you posiiive ^ues- 
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tions, and that instead of answering, you tallt lo nic about some- 
thing else. Take care, this might become ijerioua. How could 
you hope to persuade us that you were so completely ignorant as 
you pretend to be of what ivas passing in France, H'hcn not only 
the country in which you resided, but the whole world is inlorm- 
ed of it ? And how couSd you persuade me tliat with your hmh 
you were indifferent to events, all the consequences of which 
were to be in your favor ? There is loo much improbabiliiy in 
this for me to pass it over without observation ; I beg you to reflect 
upon il, that you may have recourse to other means of defence." 
The Duke d'Enghien replied in a grave tone, "Sir, I pfrfcctly 
comprehend you : it was not my intention to have remained in- 
differenl (o them. I had applied to England for an appointment 
in her armies, and she had returned for answer thai she had none 
to give me, but that I was lo remain upon the Rhine, where I 
should soon have a part lo act, and for that I was waiting. I 
have nothing more to tell you. Sir." 

The Duke d'Enghien was tried and found guilty of the three 
several charges preff-rred against him; l.of having served in 
the armies of the Prince de Conde (his grandfather) and other 
foreign corps ngainst France; a. of having been and being still 
in The pay of England ; a. of being privy to and waiting to avail 
himself of the success of the present conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment and the life of the First Consul. The two first were 
proved by his confession, and were indeed notorious ; of the third 
and last charge, though nothing showed the contrary, there was 
not sufficient proof; and indeed the chief ground on which it had 
rested fell lo the ground when it was discovered soon after that 
the individual who visited Geoi^es, and who had been imagined 
to be (he Prince, was Pichegru. Before signing the paper con- 
taining his sentence, he earnestly requested an interview with the 
First Consul; a letler had been previously transmitted from the 
Duke which was not received till afler his dealh. His sentence 
was carried into execution almost immediately after it was 
uassed ; he was shot in the castle-ditch at Vincennes, about six 
in the morning of (he 21st. 

There appears to have been something mysterious, hurried, 
and as it were preconcerted in the manner of his death, it is not 
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improbable tliat Buonaparte would have pardoned him, \. A hd 
received his letter in time ; or had care been taken (o infon i blni 
of the exact circumstances of the case. It is certain thai l/ie 
seizure of his person had been made under a strong impression 
that he was an active and prime-mover in the meetings and plans 
of the Chouans for taking the First Consul's life : and had this 
been proved to be the case, assuredly not twenty neutralhies of 
Badon nor his being twenty time; 
screened or saved him. Otherwis 
escaped into a neighbor's garden ; c 
at me from an opposite window, I 
should damage my neighbor's houi 
that an active and important share 

the first step to have succeeded) was allotted to him, because the 
Duke of Berri was expected to land with Georges's crew Just 
before, and the same fate was prepared for him. But what in 
the former case was a dictate of natural and universal justice 
superior to forms or calculations, became without this a matter 
of slate-policy and hard necessity. If the Duke had merely 
served in the former wars against France that "as an old ft ry 
or if he was about to engage in new attempts upon her soil and 
these were to be carried on by the regular and approved m ides 
of warfare, then there would have been no sufficient ground for 
Buonaparte to go out of his way to seek satisfatlon fr m an 
enemy whom he could meet on equal and honor'ible terms else 
where. But the persons with whom the Duke wis confessedly 
still in league resorted to other meins than those of open hcitil ty 
and he had no method of defending himself igiinst them or of 
wresting these unfair weapons fiom their hands but by making 
reprisals and setting a dreadful example to ihjw thai =uch un 
principled conduct would cjme home to themselves Not la re 
taliate when he could was lo encourage t!em and give tlitm in 
punity in the foulest practices; he had a hostage witl n lis 
reach and in his handy, and to make hi ti pay ihe f rfeit f 1 1 
suited honor and faith and restore in so far the lalance of b th, 
was not a murder but a sacrifice. The Duke was of illuslrioiis 
blood, it is true, or he would not have been a Bourbon ; he was 
Gaid to be gallant and brave, but he was connected by a 
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cause and by the ties of near relationsliij) with those wlii> did no* 
scruple to call the bandit and the assassin to their aid : tlie blow 
was not aimed at him, but at pretensions which assumed a haughty 
paramountship to the laws both of nature and nations ; and though 
the example niighl l>e a lamentable one, yet the guilt did not lie 
at the door of ihose who exacted the penally, but of his own party, 
who had rendered it necessary by lieeping no measures with tliose 
whom they chose to regard as outlaws and rebels. Why, if the 
Prince knew nothing of the secret machinations that were going 
on, or was not ready to avail himself of the catastrophe, was he 
found hovering on the boi'ders, as it were dallying with tempta- 
tion and danger t It will be said that it was a natural yearning 
to be near his native soil, aa some have returned from banish- 
ment to lay down their heads OD the block from an unutterable 
fondness for the place of their birth. It may be answered that 
the same desii-e to be near his country at the risk of his life might 
make him willing to return to it with the loss of personal honor 
as well as of his country's independence. The question seems to 
lie in a small compass and may be made cleai-er by being brought 
back to ourselves. A man is found lurking near a house while 
a gang of robbers, of whom he is one of tlie chiefs, enter it by 
stealth and are proceeding to murder the inmates. What does 
he do there 1 Is his saying that he is a gentleman by birth, hold, 
or that he disapproves entirely of what is passing, to shelter him ? 
Or is his having escaped into the adjoining premises to make him 
safe from pursuit ? If 1 am attacked by maio force, it is said I 
must appeal to the law ; but if the law is not at hand to protect 
me, I lake it into my own hands, and shoot a highwayman 
or housebreaker. Lastly, in all cases of reprisal, it is not the 
individual who is culpable or supposed to approve liie original 
provocation ; but he is made answerable for his parly as the only 
way of putting a stop to the continuance of some flagrant injus- 
tice. There was an objection to the mixture of violence and law 
in the case, which gave a doubtful complexion to it; but the 
'rial was of little other use than to identify the prisoner and take 
the public responsibility of the act. It was an extreme and delib- 
""ate exercise of a vigor beyond the law. It should be remem. 
Dered also that this example was made while 'he examination of 
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the conspirators was pending, and while the chiefs of the plot. 
Georges and Pichegru, were yet undiscovered. Terror and 
douht hung over the decision ; nor is it improbable that the dis- 
may it excited and the energy it displayed prevfnted the blow 
which Buonaparte directpJ against the Duke d'Enghien from lall 
itig on his own head. 

The death of the Duke d'Enghien caused a qrcat sensation in 
Paris and Europe. Though it might require strength of mmd 
and iron nerves lo withstand the first hhock and the long con- 
tinued reverberations of calumny and misreprcspntation, jet this 
was so far from being a reason against the measure, that it was 
its main object to dispel that very prp|udice on whioh this outcry 
was founded, and which did not arise because the blood ot a 
Prince had been shed unjustly, but because the blood of a Prince 
had been sjied. It was necessary to " make these odds even" in 
the struggle which was at issue, or to give it up altogether. It 
was one among the few answers which have been given to th ■ 
idle and insolenl pretension that the blood of common men 
puddle, and that of nobles and princes a richer flood, which can. 
not be weighed against the former any more than wine agaip 
water. Those who were principally interested in holding i^ 
this distinction, and hod till now acted upon it to the most unlim 
ited extent, finding it no longer avail them, took the hint ank 
were more cautious in guarding so precious a deposit from being 
let out from noble veins. The Emperor Alexander, amonj, 
others, assumed a lofty lone on the occasion, which was brought 
down by Talleyrand's asking him in an official note, " Whether 
if ft set of English assassins had been hired to effect his father's 
death, the Russian Cabinet would not have thoughl itself autho. 
ized to seize and punish them though (hey had been lurking four 
leagues from the Russian territory ?" This home-thrust was 
never parried either by Alexander or by the standing retainers 
on that side of the question. Finally, let us bear what Buoaa- 
parte himself says on the point. The following appeal is frank 
and cogent. 

" If I had not had in mv favor the laws of my country to pun- 
ish the culprit, I should still have had the right of the law of na- 
ture, of legitimate self-defence. The Duke and his party had 
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cnnslantly butone object In view, that of taking away my life : I 
was assailed on al! siiies and at every instant ; air-guns, infenml 
machines, plots, ambuscades of every kind, were resorted to for 
that purpose. At last I grew weary and took an opportunity of 
striking tiiem with terror in their turn in London; I succeeded, 
and from that moment there was an end to all conspiijacies. Who 
can blame me for having acted so ? What ! Blows threatenini; 
my existence are aimed at me day after day, from a distance of 
one hundred and fifty leagues; no power on earth, no tribunal 
can afford me redress ; and I am not to be allowed to use the 
right of nature and return war for war ! What man, unbiassed 
by parly- feeling, possessing the smallest share of judgment or 
justice, can take upon him to condemn me 1 On what side will 
he not throw blame, odium, and criminal accusations ? Blood for 
blood; such is the natural, the inevitable, and infallible law of 
retaliation ; woe to him who provokes it ! Those who foment 
civil dissensions or excite political emotions expose themselves to 
become the victims of them. It would be a proof of imbecility 
or madness to imagine and pretend that a whole family should 
have the strange privilege to threaten my existence, day after 
day, without giving me the right of retaliation ; they could not 
reasonably pretend to be above the law to destroy others, and 
claim the benefit of it for their own preservation : liie ehancos 
must be equal. I had never personally offended any of them ; a 
great nation had chosen me to govern them ; almost all Europe 
had sanctioned llieir choice ; my blood, after all, was not ditch- 
water ; it was time to place it on a par with iheirs. And what 
if I had carried retaliation further? I might have done it: the 
disposal of their destiny, the heads of every one of them, from 
the highest to the lowest, were more than once offered me ; but 1 
rejected the proposal with indignation. Not that I thought it 
would be unjust for me lo consent to it in the situation to which 
they had reduced me ; but I felt so powerful, I thought myself so 
secure, that I should have considered it a base and gratuitous n(t 
of cowardice. My great maxim has alwajs been that m war as 
well as in politics, every evil action, even if legal, can only be 
excused m case of absolute necessity ; whatever goes beyond that 
■ ciimmal. 
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" It would have been ridiculous in those who violated «o openly 
tne law of naticms, to appeal to it themsehes The violatun of 
the terntjiy of Bideii, of which so much has been said la tn 
tirely hit-jgn to the main point of the question The law of the 
taviolahility of territory has not been devised for the benefit of 
the guiltj, but merely for the preservation of the independence 
of nations and of the dignity ol the sovereign It was therefore 
for the Elector of Baden, and for him alone, to complain, and he 
did not, hejielded no doubt, tn vioknce and lo the sense of his 
political inferioritv , but e\en then, what has that to do with the 
merits of the plots and outrages of which I had been the object, 
and of which I had e\erj right to be revenged?" And he con 
eluded that the real authors of the painful calastrc phe, the per 
sons who alone were Tcspnnsible for it, were ihow who had 
favored and excited fr im abroad the plots formed against the life 
of the First Consul Foi,saidhe either they had implicated the 
unfortunate Prmce in them, and had thus sealed hia doom, or by 
neglecting to give him information of what was going forward, 
they had sufleied him to slumber imprudtntly on the brink of the 
precipice, and to be so near the frontiers at the n ament w heu so 
great a blow was going lo be struck in the name and for the in 
terest of his family 

" To us in the intimacy of private com ersation, the Emperor 
would say that the blame in France might he ascribed to an e\ 
cess of zeal in those who surrounded him or to dark intrigues or 
private news, that he had been precipitately urged on in the 
affair, that they had as it were taken his mmd unawares, and 
that his measmes had been hastined and thtir result anticipated 
I was one day abne said he , I recollect it well , I was taking 
my coffee, half seated on the tabic on which I had just dined , 
when sudden information ia brought me that a new conspiracy is 
discovered I am warmly urged to put an end lo these enormi 
ties , they represent to me that it is lime at last to give a lesson 
to those who have been day by day conspiring against my life , 
that this end can only be attained by shedding the blood of one 
of them , and that the Duke d Enghien who might now be cci 
vicled of forming part of this new conspiracy and tajien in the 
very act, should Le that one It was added that he had been seen 
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at Slrasburg; tiial it was even believed that he had been in Paris; 
and that Ihe plan was that he should enter France by the East, 
at the momntit of the explosion, while the Duke de Berri was 
disembarking in the West. I should teil you, observed the Em- 
peror, that I did not even know precisely who the Duke d'Enghien 
WHS (the Revolution having broken out when 1 was yet a very 
young man, and I having never been at court) ; and that 1 v/us 
(|uite in ihe dark as to where he was at that moment. Having 
been informed on these points, I exclaimed, that if such was the 
case, the Dulie ought to be arrested, and that orders should be 
g[ien to t It cflect Lieijthing hid been fj eseen an 1 pie 
pated * the d iTerent orders were alrtadj drawn op nothniff re 
mam d but to sign thtm and the fite of the > junj Prince was 
thus decided He had been lesidm;; for «ome time past, at a dis 
tance of about three leagues fiom the Rhine in the States of 
Baden Had I been sooner aware of this fact and of Us impor 
tancp I should have taken umbia^rp at it and should net hi\e 
<iufFtred the Prince to remain so ntar the front era of Fiance , and 
th »t circum-ilirice hal it happened would haie saved bn, life 
As for the assertions that were advanced at the tune that I had 
been strenuouslv opposed in this affuir and that numerous olici 
lations bad been made to me they aie utterly faKe and were 
onl\ invented to nnke me appear in i more odious light The 
same thing ma> be sail of the various motives that have been 
asciibed to me, these motives may have existed in the bosoms 
of those who acted an inferior part on that octasnn and may 
have guidtd them in their private vlev^s but mj conduct wis 
influenced onlj by the nature of the fact ilsell and the energj 
of mv di<!position Undoubtedly il I had been informed m lime 
of certain ciicumstances respecting the opinions of the Prince 
and his disposition if above all I had seen the letter whici he 
wrote to me, and which, God knows for what reason, was only 
delivered to me after his death, I should certainly have forgiven 
him. It was easy for us lo perceive that these expressions of 
the Emperor were dictated by hi.s heart and by natural feeling, 
and that they were only intended tor us ; for he would have felt 
himself much himibled, had be supposed that any body could 
* This accriiint dlBers li Utile from .Suvurj's, gi¥«n iibove. 
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Iliink Tor a mamerit lliat ho endoavorcd to shift tlie blame «i>on 
•ionie other person ; or ihut he eondcseentled to justify himself. 
And tills feeling was carried so fir that when he was speaking to 
strangers or dictating on that suhject for the public eye, he con- 
fined himself to saying that if he had seen the Prince's letter, he 
should perhaps have forgiven him on account of the great polit. 
ieal advantages that he might have derived from so doing; and in 
tracing with his own hand his last thoughts which he concluded 
will be recorded in the present age and reach posterity, he still 
pronounces on the subject, which he is aware will be considered 
as the most delicate for his memory, that if he were again placed 
in the same circumstances, he should again act in the same man. 
ner ! Such was the man, sucli the stamp of his mind and iha 
turn of his di-^posilion. 

" Napoleon one day said to me, with reference to the same 
subject, ' If I occasioned a genei'ul consternation by that melan- 
choly event, what an universal feeling of horror would have been 
produced by another spectacle with which I might haie surprised 

the world ! I have frequently been offered the 

lives of those whose place I filled on the throne, at the price of 
one million a head. They were seen to be my competitors, and 
it was supposed that I thirsted after their blood ; but even if mv 
disposition had heen different from what it was, had I been formed 
to commit crimes, I should have repelled all thoughts of the crime 
thus proposed to me as seeming altogether gratuitous. I was then 
so powerful, so firmly seated ; and they seemed so little to be 
feared ! Revert to the periods of Tilsit and Wagram ; to mv 
marriage with Maria Louisa ; to the state and attitude of Europe ! 
However, in the midst of the crisis of the affairs of Georges aad 
Pichegru, when I was assailed by murderers, the moment was 
thought favorable to tempt me, and the offer was renewed, having 
for its object the individual, whom public opinion in England as 
well as in France pointed out as the chief mover of all these 
Horrible conspiracies, I was at Boulogne, where the bearer of 
these offers arrived ; I took tt into my head to ascertain personally 
the truth and the nature of the proposal, 1 ordered him to bo 
brought before me — 'Well, sir!' said I, when he appeared. — 
'Yea, First Consul, we will give him up to you for one million.' 
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— ' ail'. I wilt give. yoQ tH-o riiillions ; but on comlilion liint you 
will Ijriiig liim alive.' — ' Ali ! tNiH I oould not promise,' said the 
mail ht'silating, and niueli disconcerted at the tone of my voice 
and the expression of my looks at that moment. — ' Do you then 
lake me for a mere assassin ? Know, Sir, that though I may 
think it necessary to inflict a punishment or make a great exam- 
ple, I am not disjjosed to encourage the perfidy of an ambus- 
cade :' and 1 drove him from my presence. Indeed his mere 
presence was already too great a contamination." — Las Cases, 
vol. iv., p. 277. 

Such were the real sentiments and line of conduct held by one 
who has been accused of nourishing a thirst for (he blood of ihia 
unfortunate race, from (he lime that one of them refused {in 
aiisn'cr to a pretended projiosal to that effect) to waive their 
hereditary cSaims upon the throne of France ; — a contrary sup. 
position is more likely that his life was aimed at fi-om the moment 
iie had declined, in answer to a formal apjilication to that effect, 
to proclaim Louis XVIIL as king. Talleyrand is roundly ac- 
cused by Buonaparte and others of having instigated the designs 
agnins; Ihe Bou Ix dprtllyfh Idp p 

hand in the seiz fhD dCh dIhlJ bk 

of his letter lo h F C 1 f d b 1 1 

fatally with that ly 1 ae T II d d d d H 

was met by Sa y I f I D k II 

than usual going f m B p f h d 

again he stumbled po h m h f 

Mural's door. Pssbl hdb d IIIIP 

was detained ii h h b 

Georjies's visito dh lldbeh If dp 

vent the chance f B p 1 g h I p I 

should become K T 11 d p d f 

liavirig the matte lid 1 mself bj 

ing a double od h H d be I d H 

would sooner be f g b so 1 d h 

of twenty Bourbo h f i p d 1 If f f I 
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Buuiiaparlc has liiiiiselT chalked out ihe best line of conduct 
for iiiin on this occasion, and wJiich would have left no rubs or 
flaws in the work. " If I had acted right," he has been lieard to 
say, "I should have followed the example of Cromwell, who on the 
discovery of the flrsl attempt made 10 assassinate him, the plot 
of which had been hatched in France, caused it to be signified to 
the French king, that if the like occurred again, he, by way of 
reprisal, would order assassins to be hired lo murder him and a 
Siuurt. Now I ought to have publicly signified that on the next 
attempt at assassination, I would cause the same to be made upon 
the Bonrhon princes, to accomplish which last indeed I had only 
to say that I would not punish the projectors," This blutf, down- 
right, plain-spoken Rowland for an Oliver of old Noll's was after 
all the best and safest footing to put the question upon, fi'ee from 
hll atTectation of legal forms or diplomatic finesse, which in such 
circumstances give either a false bias or prove impedimeiUs in 
the coui-se of even-handed justice. 
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CHAPTETl XXXIV. 



TJLE ESTABLISHJIENT C 



There is something in the form of monarchy thai seems vastly 
flila|ited to the constitution and weaknesses of human nature. It 
as it were puts a slop by a specific Itarrter to the tormeniing 
strife and restless importunity of the passions in individuals, nnd 
at the same time happily discliarges the understanding of all the 
labors and turmoil of its concern for the puhlic good. The 
crown, the emblem of precedence and sovereignty, for which all 
are contending, is snalched .'rom the reach of all to be placed on 
the brow of a baby yet unborn ; the troublesome differences of 
right and wrong, which produce such infinite agitation of opinion 
and convulse the bosom of states, are set at rest by the maxim 
that the king can do no wrong ; and a power whose origin is 
lost in the distance of time and that acts upon no other warrant 
than its own will, seems in a manner self-e\istent, and baffles 
alike resistance or censure. Once substitute the lineal distinc- 
tions of legitimacy and illegitimacy for those of right and wrong ; 
and the world, instead of being turned upside down, runs on in a 
smooth and invariable course. That a thing is, is much easier 
lo determine than whether it is good or had; and the first ques- 
tion is the only one at stake in a monarchy ; it is the last that is 
always pending in commonwealths, that makes them so difficult 
of establishment and so soon unhinges them. Le Rot ?e veiit 
stops all mouths ; and if we only admit that whatever is, is right, 
there is nothing more to be done, neither good nor harm ; though 
there may be a great deal of the latter lo be suflered. A name, 
a prejudice, a custom are self-evident things: the inquiry af\er 
truth and good is "long, obscure, and infinite." If a ray of 
light breaks in upon it, it does not penetrate the mass of ignorance 
and folly ; or if the flame of liberty is kindled, it is extinguisheij 
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by the s«'oril. A hundred freemen only difTer with at)d dofeal 
one anotlier ; ninety-nine slaves follow one tyrant, and act all 
together. Whatever is great and good is seated on a sleep as- 
cent ; the base and selfish is placed on an inclined plane below. If 
in this disadvanlj^e of the ground on which the cause of improve- 
ment and emnncipntion rests, we can keep it suspended half-way 
down or from bfiing precipitated with scorn and loud imprecations 
into the abyss, it is doing something. 

Let any one look at those four men in the last chapter, the first 
of ihcm one of the earliest defenders and earliest betrayers of the 
Republic the second who had formerlv denounced him now 
courted by hm to league with a tlitrd an assassin outlaw and 
desperado in the Rov il cause whose ignorance and incapacity to 
conceive of anv thin., ehe made 1 im true to his first engage 
ments against a fourth wlo e\cit(cl the envy and rebentmcnt of 
tl e two first for havin^ otil&trippe 1 (hem in tl e career of popu 
lanty and po«er andwosolnoM us to the hatred and lengeince 
of the third for liemg a main obstacle to the return of il e Bour 
boiis And then I would isli in this state of tlnngi wlien lea 
son ani pitriotism was diiided agimsl itseli and torn in a ihou 
sinJ pieces when the blinllold and funoui bigoi was alone faith 
ful and when the great p inciple of the Revjlution found its 
firmest supjiort and most unflinching a!lv in persona! aggrandize 
ment and so tring ambition ihit prBferreigraspns at the supreme 
auihont\ Itself sooner than let it reiert into the old inij ure clian 
nels : I would a^k in this state of things what better could he hoped 
by the most sanguine than to gain time, to hurl back and set at 
defiance to the uttermost that abomination of flimminalions, the 
evils of an endless struggle with which had almost made the 
thing Itself seem endurable, and to make a drawn battle for the 
present a compromise between the establishment of a great prin- 
etjile in theorv and the imperfect adherence to it in practice t 
Those who are most sinceielv and unalterably attached to the 
rule will not be most apt to take umbrage at the departure from 
it, for stdl It was in the nature of an exception, and not the ad- 
mission of the opposite doctrine. " Entire affection scoruelh 
nicer hands " Mr Lindor, whom ( conceive to bo capable of all 
jie fervor and steadiness of the love of liberty and hatred of 
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lyrinnv siys t'lat " tlm Uvo \vor< crimo-i of the Revolution were 
Ui death 1 Milesin bcs aid U coroiu on of Buon n ai e." I 
dj pot sue that foiiit wjih It -, e\es I ln>e iiomI tre m inj thing 
I iiivlmve writt n d clarcl Li\self to t>e a ]li.|»ub!icaii , nor 
should I til nk It worth while to be a mamr and a confessor to 
aiiy form or mode of goiemnient But what I have staked 
liealth and wealth, natno and fime upon and an lealy to do so 
again and lo the last gasp is thi- tliat there is a fowei in ihe 
p o[)le t3 cinnge its government and its ^oieinois That is, I 
am a Rnolutioiuat lor otlit-rwise, I must alb w that mankind 
are but a herd ot Javes the propenj of thrones tl at no tyranny 
01 insu t can lawfully goad them to a resistance to a paiticular fa- 
miij, or impaii in any possible dej,iet the saciei! and inalit,nable 
right of insolent, unmitigated control over them ; — and it is not in 
the power of mortal man to bring me to that acknowledgment on 
the part of myself and ray fellows. This is the only remedy 
mankind have againist oppression : if this is not enough, yet I am 
contented with it. While this right remains in force, not written 
indeed in the preambles of acts of parliament but engraved in a 
nation's history, proved in the heraldry of Jls kings, a country 
mav call itself free. Tlie French changed from a monaichy to a 
i-epublic, and from a republic to the empire, but they cliangtd in 
either case ; nor was the breach made in the doctrine of passu e 
obedience and hereditary right any more healed or soldered up by 
this means, than if at ihe time of the beheading of Louis XVI 
ihey had sent to a needy German Elector oi to the Punce of 
Orange to succeed him with the same title and with certam con- 
ditions of their own. If the new dynasty ever became a lace uf 
rocs fuineans, existing only for themselves or to injure and molest 
the people, they would have the highest example and authority tc 
e.\pel and overturn them. The change of the form of govern- 
ment might be considered as an advance towards an accommoda- 
tion with the old aristocracies ; but they did not receive it so 
either at first or at last. On the contrary, if the reign of terror 
exjited iheir fears and horror, the establishment of the Empire 
under Buonaparte seemed even a greater affront and encroach- 
ment on their pride and prii ileges ; and so I'ar from being an 
atonement for the ravages of Jacobinism, was the seal and con 
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summation of them The fellowship between him and ihe Allies 
was that bel« fen the panther and the wolf If they did not con. 
siiier iiim as the legitimate sjuccesaor of Louis XVI and as 
having slopped up the lolcaoo of the French Revolution, neither 
can 1 ]f they still looked upon !iim as one of the people raised 
by their choice or who had usurped that power, so niust I , tor it 
was only by their tnumph oier him thai the image of the " di 
vine and human majesty" joined together and hallowed bv preju 
dice and superstition could be restored, of which no etTorls ot his 
could produce more than a splendid and mortifjing counterfeit — 
if mortifying to republican stoicism, how much more so to royal 
fortitude ! Tho balance of the account, if not quite on our side, 
was not quite and forever closed against us. 

The repeated attempts made against the life of the First Consul 
gave a handle for following up the design which had been for 
some lime agitated of raising him to the imperial throne and mak- 
ing the dignity hereditary in his family. Not that indeed this 
would secure him from personal danger, though it is true that 
"there's a divinity doth hedge a king;" but it lessened the 
temptation to the enterprise and allayed a part of the public dis- 
quietude by providing a successor. All or the greater part were 
satisfied (either from reason, indolence, or the fear of worse) with 
what had been gained by the Revolution ; and did not wish to 
see it launch out again from the port in which it had taken shel- 
ter to seek the perils of new storms and quicksands. If prudence 
had some share in this measure, there can be little doubt that 
vanity and cowardice had theirs also — or that there was a lurk- 
ing desire to conform to the Gothic dialect of civilized Europe in 
forms of speech and titles, and to adorn the steel arm of the Re- 
public with embroidered drapery and gold-tissue. The imitation, 
though probably not witliout its effect,*' would look more like a 
burlesque to those whom it was intended to please, and could 
hardly ilalter the j'ust pride of those by whom it was undertaken. 
The old Republican party made some stand r the Emigrants 
fchowed great zeal for it, partly real, partly affected. Fouche 
canvassed the Senate and the men of the Revolution, and was 
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soon placed in consequence at the head of tlie police, wliiuh was 
restored, as it was tiiought tliat fresh intrigues might breal; out ot> 
the occasion. 'I'lie army gave the first impulse, as was but natu- 
ral ; to Ihem the change of style from Imperaior to Emperor was 
but slight. All ranks and classes followed when the example 
was once set : the most obscure hamlets joined in the addresses ; 
the First Consul received waggon-loads of them. A register for 
the reception of voles for or against the question was opened in 
every parish in France ; from -\ntwerp to Perpignan, fi'om Brest 
to Mount Cenis. The proces-cerhal of all these votes was laid 
up in the archives of the Senate, who went in a body from Paris 
to St. Cloud to present it (o the First Consul. The Second Con- 
sul Cambaceres read a speech, concluding with a summary of the 
number of votes ; wheretipon he in a loud voice proclaimed Na- 
poleon Buonapaile Emperor of the French. The senators, placed 
in a line lacing him, vied with each other in repeating Vive 
VEmpereur ! and returned with all the outward signs of joy to 
Paris, where people were already writing epitaphs on the Repub- 
lic' Happy ihey whom epitaphs on the dead console for the loss 
of them ! This was ihc lime, if ever, when they ought to have 
opposed him, and prescribed limits to his power and ambition, and 
not when he returned weather-beaten and winter-flawed from 
Russia, But it was more in character for these persons to cringe 
when spirit was wanted, and to show it when it was fatal to liim 
and to themselves. 

Thus then the First Consul became Emperor by a majority of 
two millions some hundred thousand votes to a few hundreds. 
The numher of voles is complained of by some persons as loo 
small. Probably they may think that if the same number had 
been against the measure instead of being for it, this would have 
conferred a right as being in opposition to and m contempt of the 
choice of the people. What other candidate was there that would 
have got a hundred ? What other competitor could indeed liave 
come Ibrward on the score of merit ? ttelur optima. Birth there 
was not : but birth supersedes both choice and merit. The day 
alter the inauguration, Buonaparte received the constituted bodies, 

* M. Cainbaeeres was suid to lie the first " jiii dra {Sir Us bums de Bno- 
■uportej" — greased his hoqts or Sired bmi. 
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tlie learned corpora lions, &c. The only strife was ivho should 
bow the knee the lowest to the now-visL^n sun. The troops 
while taking the oath rent ihe air witli shouts of enthusiasm. 
The succeeding days witnessed the nomiualion of the new digni- 
taries, marslials, and all the usual appendages of a throne, as well 
Willi Inference to the military appointments as to the high offices 
of (he crown. On the 14th of July the first distribution of the 
cross-s of the Legion of Honor took place ; and Napoleon set out 
for Boulogne to review the troops stationed in the neighborhood 
and distribute the decorations of the Legion of Honor among tliem, 
wliich thenceforth were substituted for weapons of honor, which 
had been previously awarded ever since the first war in Ttaly. 

The Emperor arrogated nothing lo himself in consequence of 
the change in his situation. He had assumed the mock-majesty 
of kings, and had taken his station among the lords of the earth ; 
but he was still himself, and his throne still stood afar ofi* in the 
field of battle. He appeared little more conscious of his regal style 
and title, than if he had put on a masquerade -dress the evening 
before, of which if he was not ashamed (as it was a thing of cus- 
torn) he had no reason to be proud ; and he applied himself to his 
different avocalions with the same zeal and activity as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened. He thought much less, it was evi- 
dent, of all these new honors than of the prosecution of his opera- 
tions at Boulogne, on which he labored incessantly. The remote- 
ness or doubtfulness of success did not relax his elTorts ; having 
once determined on the attempt, all the intermediate exertions be- 
tween the will and its accomplishment with him went for nothing, 
any more than so much holiday recreation. Something more of 
the vis inertia would have allayed this inordinate importunity of 
voluntary power, and led to greater security and repose. 

From Boulogne the Emperor went a second time to Belgium, 
where liie Empress joined him ; they occupied the palace of 
Lacken near Brussels, which had formerly belonged to the Arch, 
duke Charles. He this time extended his journey to the Rhine ; 
and fjism Mentz he dispatched general CalTarelli to Rome to ar. 
range the visit of the Pope to Paris. It was from Mentz likewise 
he sent orders for the departure of the Toulon and Rochefort 
aquadrons as a first step towards carrying into effect the ii 
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ci England ; but owing lo uiiloreseen circiimsliuicos, it was win- 
tL-r Iwfore thoy sailed. 

Buonaparte returned from tiiis lour at the etui of October; his 
attention was engaged during the month of November witli the 
ureparations for tlie Coronation, the Pope having set out from 
Rome for (be purpose of performing the ceremony. Tlie court 
was ordered to Fonlainebleau lo receive him, tlie palace there 
which had fallen into ruins having been repaired and netvly fitted 
up by Napoleon. He went to meet the Pope at Nemours ; and 
to avoid formality, the pretext of a hunting-party was made use of, 
the Emperor coming on horseback and in a hunling-dress, with 
his retinue, lo the top of the hili, where the meeting took place. 
The Pope's carriage drawing up, he got out at the left door in hia 
white costume ; the ground was dirty, and he did not like to tread 
upon it wjtb his while silk shoes, but he was at last obliged to do 
so. Napoleon alighted from his horse to receive him. Thev 
embraced. The emperor's carriage had been driven up and ad- 
vanced a few paces, £ia if by accident ; tiut men were ])osteii lo 
hold the two doors open, and at the moment of getting in, the 
Emperor took the right door, and an officer of the court handed 
the Pope lo the left, so Ihat they entered the cari'iage by the two 
doors at the same moment. The Emperor naluratly seated him- 
self on the right; and this first slep decided without negociation 
upon the etiquette to be observed during Ihe whole time of the 
Pope's stay in Paris. This interview and Buonaparte's behavior 
was the very highest act and acme of audacity. Il is comparable 
lo nothing but the meeting of Priam and Achilles; or a joining 
of hands between the youth and the old age of ihe world. If 
Pope Pius VII. represented the decay of ancient superstition, 
Buonaparte represented the high and palmy state of modern opin- 
ion ; yet not insulting over bui propping the fall of the first. 
There were concessions on both sides, from the oldest power on 
earth to the newest, which in its turn asserted precedence for the 
strongest. In point of birth there was no diffei-ence, for theocracy 
sloops to the dregs of earih, as democracy springs from it; but 
the Pope bowed his head from the ruins of the longest- established 
authority in Christendom, Buonaparte had himself raised the plat- 
form af personal elevalion nn which he stood to meet him. To 
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IIS ihe cnndcscension may seem all on one side, the |iresQmption 
on the other, but hMory is a long and gradual ascent, where 
great actions and characters in time leave bonowed pomp behind 
and at an immeasurable distance below them ' — Aftti resting at 
Fontainebleau, the Emperor returned to Pans, the Pope, who 
set out first and was received with sovereign honors on the road, 
was escorted to the ThuiUerica and »a^ treated the whole time of 
his residence there as if at home The noveltv of his situation 
and appearance at Pans excited general interest and curio&ity, 
and his deportment, besides its flowmg fiom the natural mildness 
of his character, was marked by that fine tad and sense of pro- 
priety whith the air of the ancient mistress of the world is known 
io inspire Manners have there half maintained the empire which 
opinion had lost The Pope was flatteied by his reception and 
the sentiments of respect and good will his presence seemed eve- 
rywhere to create, and gave very gracious audiences lo the reli- 
gious corporations which weie piesented to hini, and which were 
at thi-j time but few m number To meet this imposing display 
of pomp and ceremony, Buonaparte was in a manner obliged to 
oppose a host of ecclesiastics, of old and new nobility, and to draw 
the lines of form and etiquette closer round him, so as to make 
the access of old friends and opinions less easy. This effect of 
the new forms and ceremonies was at least complained of; but if 
they thus early kept out his friends, they did not in the end 
keep out his enemies. 

The day fixed for the Coronation arrived. It was the 2d of 
December, 1804. Notwithstanding the unfavorableness of the 
weather, the assemblage of the deputations from all tlie Depart- 
ments, from all the chief towns, and of all the regiments of the 
army, joined to all the public functionaries of France, to all the 
generals, and to the whole population of the capital, presented a 
fine and imposing sight. The interior of the church of Ni'itre- 
Dame had been magnificently embellished ; galleries and pewi 
erected for the occasion were thronged with a prodigious concourse 
of spectators. The imperial throne ivas placed at one end of the 
nave, on a very elevated platform ; that of the Pope was in the 
choir, beside the high-altar. I am not averse to be thus particu- 
lar in preserving " the memory of what has been, and never more 
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will be." If ihese were fiilse iriumphs and false pomps of that 
cause which was ever next my heart {since a lililc child I knell 
and lifted up my hands ia prayer for ii) they were better than the 
total ruin and grinning infanny that afterwards befel it. The 
Pope (who was made the antic of the day) set out from the Tlmil- 
Icnes, preceded by his chamberlain on an ass (which there was 
some difRculty in procuring at the moment,) and who kept his 
countenance with an admirable gravity through Ihe crowds of 
observers that lined the streets. The Pope arriving at the archi- 
episeopal palace, repaired to the choir of the cathedral by a pri- 
vate entrance. 

The Emperor set out with the Empress by the Carrousel. In 
getting into the carriage, which was open all round and without 
panels, they at first seated themselves with their backs to the 
horses — a mistake which though instantly rectified, was remarked 
as ominous; and it had all the ominousness which hangs over 
new power or custom. The procession passed along the Rue St. 
Honore to ihat of ihe Lombards, then to the Ponl au Cliange, the 
Palace of Justice, the court of Notre-Dame, and the entrance to 
the archiepiscopal palace. Here rooms were prepared for the 
whole of ihe attendants, some of whom appeared dressed in their 
civil costumes, others in full uniform. On ihe outside of ihe 
church had been erected a long wooden gallery from the arch- 
bishop's palace to the entrance of the church. By this gallery 
came the Emperor's retinue, which presented a truly magnificent 
sight. They had taunted us with our simplicity and homeliness : 
well then ! here was the answer to it. The procession was led 
by the already numerous body of courtiers; next came the 
marshals of the Empire, wearing their badges of honor ; ihen the 
dignitaries and high officers of the crown ; and lastly, the Empe- 
ror, in a gorgeous state-dress. Al the moment of his entering the 
cathedral, there was a simultaneous shout, which re>iembled one 
vast explosion of Viie I Empereitr The immense quanliij of 
figures to be seen on each side of so \asl an edifice fotmed a 
tapestry of the mot.t atrUimg k nd The procesiicn passed along 
the middle of the nave and anned at the chcir ficing the high 
altar. This part of the spectacle wai not thp ledst impn=iing the 
galleiies round the choir weie filled wilh the handsomest women 
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which France coulii boast, and niosl of whom surpassed in the 
lustre of (heir beauty that of the rich jewels with which they 
were adojneci. 

His Holiness 'hen went to meet the Emperor at a desk, which 
had bten placed in the middle of the choii , there was another on 
one side for the Empress After saying a short praj er there, 
they returned, and seated themselves on the throue at the end of 
the church facmjf the chotr there they heard mass, whicii was 
said by the Pope Ihej went to make the offermg, and came 
back , they then descended from the platform of the thione, and 
walked in procession to receive ihe holy unction. The Erapei-or 
and Empress, on reaching the choir, replaced themselves at their 
desks, where the Pope performed the ceremony. He presented 
the crown to the Emperor, who received it, put it himself upon 
his own head, took it off, placed it on that of the Empress, re- 
moved it again, and laid it on the cushion where it was at first. 
A smaller crown was immediately put upon ihe head of the Em- 
press; who being surrounded by her ladies, every thing was done 
so quickly that nobody was aware of the substitution that had 
taken place. The procession moved back to the platform. There 
the Emperor heard Te Deum: the Pope himself went thither at 
the conclusion of the service, as if to say, Ite, missa est ! The 
Testament was presented to the Emperor, w!io took off his glove, 
and pronounced the oath with his hand upon the sacred book. 
He went back to the episcopal palace the same way that he had 
come, and entered his carriage. The ceremony was long ; the 
day cold and wet ; the Emperor seemed impatient and uneasy a 
great part of the time ; and it was dusk before the cavalcade 
reached the Thuilleries, whither it returned by the Rue St. Mar- 
tin, ihe Boulevards, the Place de la Concorde and the Pont-Tour- 
iiant. The distribution of the eagles took place some days after- 
wards. Though (he weather was stil! unfavorable, the throng 
was prodigious, and the enthusiasm at its height ; ' 
well as the soldiers burst into long and repeated acclar 
those warlike bands received from the hands of their renowned 
lei-.der (not less a soldier for being a king) the pledges of many a 
well-fought field. 

The Cisalpine Republic at the same time underwent a change 
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which was caaiiy managed. The Emperor was surrounded by 
men, whg spared liiiii tlie trouble of expressing tlie same wish 
twice, tliough many of liiem afterwards pretended tiiat ibey had 
sturdily disputed every word and syllable of il, opposing a sliadow 
of resistance to fallen power instead of tlie substance to the abnse 
of it, and finding no medium between factious divisions and ser- 
vile adulation. Lombardy was erected into a kingdom, and the 
Emperor put the Iron Crown of Charlemagne upon his head. 
Those who look upon this as a violent usurpation seem wilfully 
to forget all the intermediate steps which led to it, as tbougli il 
wore an effect without a cause. A crowa i-esting on merit alone 
appears ridiculous, because there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the two things ; a crown worn without any merit in the 
wearer seems natural and in order, because no reason is even 
pretended to be assigned for it. If such things are to be at all, 
who so woithy of the distinction as those who achieve them as 
tokens of what they have done and are to do — if ihey are not to 
be at all, I am still better satisfied. The Pope, who had done all 
that was required of him, expected something in return ; he 
asked for llie restoration of Avignon in France, of Bologna and 
Fcrrara in Italy, to the Holy See. The Emperor turned a deaf 
ear ; and on the Pope's insisting, gave a flat refusal. This was 
the beginning of a great deal of petty disagreement and annoy- 
ance that was creditable to neither parly. His Holiness went 
away not in the best humor, though Buonaparte made him 
magnificent presents of every thing but what he wanted. They 
bid farewell to each other, the Emperor leaving the Pope at Paris 
to set out for Italy, by way of Troyes and Burgundy, which he 
wished to visit. They met again at Turin, whence the Pope 
proceeded by way of Casal to Rome, and the Emperor through 
Asli and Alexandria to be crowned at Milan. He stopped at 
Alexandria (the 14lh of June, 1805) to review the troops on the 
anniversary of the battle of Marengo. He on that day put on the 
same coat and laced hat he had worn in the field of battle. This 
dress, which was old and moth-eaten, was pierced in more than 
one place by the Austrian bullets. It was on the same occa.'ion 
that he had u monument erected on tiie top of Mount St. Bernard 
lo perpetuate the memory of that victory ; and that the remains of 
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Desaiv wiiicli were discovered with bome difficuliy in the same 
vault iiid in the same state in which they had been left five years 
before >ere depo'iilEd with luneril p^mp in the sacristy of the 
Convent 

A d putdtnn of the C =alp le Republ c with Melzi (afterwards 
Duke of Lodi) at s 1 ead had cor e o Paris to offer Buonaparte 
the Iron Ciovn of Italy and thej had returned in time lo wel- 
come him to Milan The enthuansm m this city was excessive ; 
nor is It t) be wondered at after the \icUsiludes of surprise and 
disiippimlmenl of hope and fear f f defeat and victory, to which 
they had so often been subjected and were still doomed to be so, 
the spjrt of lortune not masters of their own fate! Buonaparte 
was a favorite with the Iial ans he Was iheir'a by birthright, by 
his knowiejge of then language b\ lis intimate acquaintance 
with all the local eircum tances of ihtir history and institutions, 
no les« than by ihp b nefits he had conferred upon them and that 
brilliant career which had commenced upon iheir soil ! Of the 
many great works he caused lo Je performed amongst them, the 
completii g of the cathedral of Milan was not the least flattering 
to their pride The ceremony of lie coronation took place in 
this vast building A detachment of ihe guard of honor at Mi- 
lan went the day before to fetch th I -on Crown of the ancient 
kings of Lomb&rdv whi,h nas carefully preserved at Muntza ; 
it became once more that of the k n Jan of Italy. On this oc- 
casion the Emperor inatituted tl e order of the Iron Crown, and 
after the ceremony of the coronation went in slate lo the Senate, 
where he invested Prince Eugene Beauharnais with the vice-roy- 
alty of Italy 

Wh le at Milan t! e French read the accounts in the news- 
papers pubhshed Irom lie intercepted correspondence of Sir Ar- 
thur Welleslev of the immense stiides made by the English 
power in I idia and could not help being struck with the different 
measure of r loderation or a^grand zement, which we seemed to 
have for our'ielves or our neighbors' This happened just al 
the time when the annexation of Genoa to the French Empire 
gave a severe shock lo the p 1 tical p ndery of the English cabi- 
net. Genoa however as c rLun slanc s stood, was ralhcr a bur 
den than an acquisition to France so as to cause an increase iu 
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lie pjblic c\\> rJture (j n a lia) Ion [ j* ?cJ i tl i g I ul 
marll palace^ Uie i lits ot its former ^ratid ir Uu i^ all 
this icceasi n 1 honors and tlieoe multipl piJ ira lanct oti the 
tmperoi found tnie lo transmit the most niiu e directi ns re 
spocting the equipment and emba king of the slili meditatol naial 
e\pe(lition through one of his conhdential agents at Boulogne 
So little did the weight of t» ) criHns press upon his brain or 
1 ike It giddy ' At Brescia 1 e I arnel the return of M aaies y s 
squadton two months before its t me bringins the En^liil fleets 
with il which caused hni a degree of chagr n which he stro\e 
in vain lo hide Afterwards the delay and incapauly of \ ille 
neme disconcerted the whole projpct as has been already hinted 
Buonaparte after passing Ihrou^^h Brescia ^ erona Mantua and 
ihe other cities ol Italy Lo take possession of Genoa returned I) 
Pans bv way of F^nta nebleau tuiaids the end of June and las 
lened tj the c ist til to witness ihe disappointm nt of a series 
of calcutaK ns which almost unavoidably fell to pieces from the 
number f links of which it was compised Every thing was 
sn far readv at the time that the si rnal to embark was looked for 
every hour, but it never came. Events of a diflereni complexion 
opened a new career for his love of enterprise and his ambition, 
if the repelling the unprovoked and unespccted aggressions of 
others is by any courtesy of speech to be called so. 

Befoi'e proceeding to take up that part of ihe subject, it will 
not be amiss to give a few particulars of Napoleon's private 
habits and mode of life at this period of his history. 

Every morning at nine o'clock regularly (when he was at home) 
the Emperor came out of the interior of his apartments, dressed 
for the day. The officers of the household were the first ad- 
mitted. Napoleon gave them his orders for the day. Imme- 
diately after, the grand entries were introduced, consisting of per. 
sons of the highest rank, who were entitled to this privilege 
either by their functions or by special favor. This privilege was 
at that time considered as the highest possible distinction. Na- 
poleon addressed each person in turn, and listened good-naturedly 
lo ail that was said to him. The round being made, he bowed 
and every one withdrew. Sometimes those who had any particu- 
lar request to make remained alone with him a few moments after 
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the otliers At hilf an h ur aftei nine tl e breikfa,':! nas served 
The prefect of the palac * w lit to ippnst him nf it inil to go be 
lore hitn into ihe saloon where lie «aa to breuLfast, and there 
M ailed on hini alone a%i=ted bj the first mailrf d koH, who per 
f rmeil a!! the details of the duly Napoion bri-akfasted on a 
small mahogany stand covered "ilh a naj km The prefect of 
the palace was in atlendance his ha undtr his arm, standinsr 
near the little table Tempeiate as ever man was, the breakfast 
of the Emperor often lasted not mjre than eight or ten minuteo 
But when he fell an inclimtion to close the dooia, as he said 
sometimes laughing the breakfast listed long enough, and then 
nothing could surpass ihe easy ^tietj and grace ol his conversa 
tion His e\pressions were rapid pointed and picturesque. 
Those who had the good fortune li be about his person found 
these the most agreeable hours f f their lues He often received 
d irini. breakfast time a few individuaK in »h sr society he had 
the greatest pleasure among whtm mi^jhl be mentioned partiou- 
Hrh the names of Mon^e Bertholel Costaz Denon, Corvisari his 
phjsician and the ctlebnted David Gerard loabey. Talma, and 
others The satisfaction of all parlies was mutual and complete. 
Endowed wuh abundant resources a superior understanding and 
eMiaordinary quickness it was in moments of the most un- 
guarded confidence and intimacj ll al Napoleon by the common 
consent of all who knew him shone the most 

Having returned to his cabinet Nafoleon ipplied himself to 
business, and received the Ministers md Directors- General, who 
attended wuh their port folus ihese different occupations lasted 
till SIX in the evening and v»ere nevei broken in upon, except on 
the days of the Councils of ihe Ministers or the Councils of State, 
The dinner was regularly served up at nix o'clock. At the 
Thuilleries or at St. Cloud, their Majesties dined alone, except 
on Sundays, when the whole of ihe Imperial family were admitted 
to the banquet: the Emperor, the Empress, and ihe Emperor's 
mother were seated in elbow-chairs, the rest had common chairs. 
The dinner consisted but of one course, prolonged by the dessert; 
the simplest dishes were those which Napoleon preferred. The 
only wine he drank was Chambertin, and he seldom drank it 
* At that lime M. de Biiusset, who gives the ubove account. 
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pure The aueiidanti ^^er£ tlie pn^e'! ihe maitra dhbkl, Hnd 
other enaiit-5 out of li\erj The dii ner lasted ordinarily from 
a quirl r ol in hour lo tnent\ minutes Buonaparte never 
tisted apints or hqueurs He usually took two cups of coffee 
pure, one in the morning after brtalttast, and the other directly 
after dinner \ll thai ha>, been said of his abusi. of this beverage 
ms at ihat time false and ridiculous. 

Having gone back to the drawing-room, a page presented Ig 
ilie Emperor a silver-gilt waiter on which were a cup and a 
sugar-l>asin. The principal servant poured out the coRee ; the 
Empress then took the cup from the Empcrur ; the page and the 
head-servant withdrew, the prefect of the palace still remaining 
till the Empress had poured the coffee into the saucer and handed 
it to Napoleon. It happened so often that this prince forgot lo 
take it at the proper lime, that the Empress Josephine and after 
her (he Empress Maria-Louisa had hit upon so complaisant a 
mode of remedying this slight inconvenience. Shortly after, the 
Emperor returned into his cabinet to resume his labors, for rarely 
(as he observed) he put off bll to-morrow tohal he cou/d do to-dau. 
The Empress descended to her apartments by a private sluir 
which had a communication with both suites of rooms on enter 
ing the tlrawing-room, she there found the ladies cf honor in 
attendance, some other privileged ladies, and the officers ot h r 
household : card.tables were set out for form's sake and to break 
the constraint of a circle. Napoleon sometimes came there 
through the Empress's apartments, and talked with as mucti 
simplicity as freedom with the ladies of the court or the reil of 
till' company. Bui in general he stayed only a short time The 
iiHicers on duty prepared lo attend the evening leof and to re 
Cfive their orders for the next day. Such was the life habitualh 
led by the Emperor at the Tbuilleries. Its unifonmtv was 
interrupted only when there was a concert, a plav or bv tht 
chase. During his stay at St. Cloud, the manner cf Inmg wa 
the same, with the exception of the time cmpi \ed m fine 
weather, in rides in the neighborhood. The CounLd of IMinis 
ters was held every Wednesday : the members were always in- 
vited to slay dinner. At Fonluinebleau, Rambouillet, or Com- 
piegne, where Napoleon wenl lo hunt, there was always a tent 
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set up in the forest for breakfast, to which all the purty was 
invited ; the ladies fbllDwed the chase in tl e r carr ag s Jt was 
usual for eight or ten persons to be asked to I i e Napoleon's 
mode of life when he was with the army or on a jouriey of 
course varied according to the nature of tfe circum lances T) e 
whole economy of the household was regulated v. tl the exai,te t 
care by the Grand- Marshal Duroc (Duke of Fr ul) under tie 
superintendance of the Emperor himself Nevertheless ve are 
not lo suppose that there was an appearance of a y th g mea 
or niggardly. Napoleon's own tastes were s n pie and modest 
but he lilted to see display and magnificei ce arou d h n FI a 
court was always brilliant and in the best taste Tl ere as 
order and not waste. 

It sometimes happened that Napoleon pre-occupied with affairs 
of slate, rose from breakfast or dinner for days together without a 
word having been said. But such occurrences, it is to bo noted, 
were rare ; and even when his brow was serious and his lips 
silent, he still showed himself just, polite, and kind. Few persons 
(according to (he best testimony) have in private possessed more 
equability of temper, and greater gentleness of manners. In po- 
litical discussions indeed he did not willingly give ground ; but 
even when his features were kindled into warmth and his expres- 
sions betrayed anger, he had often too much reason for it ; and 
his indignation was more than once roused by ingratitude, which 
sprang up in the very height of his prosperity. Two instances 
may be given here to explain the difference of the tone of senti 
menlandetiquetlein the new and the old court M Victor deCir 
aman {since the return of the Bouibrns \mbxssidor to the Court 
of Vienna) had been arrested and put m piison m the time of the 
Consulate. His wife, encouraged by the Empress loseplime 
whose extreme goodness was known to all Fnnce had the bold 
ness to make her way through ihe guard and mount on the steps 
of Napoleon's carriage to make an alTectmg appeal m behalf of 
her husband. She was listened lo with attention and without anv 
marks of impatience ; but she did not obtam a fa\orable answer. 
In her hurry and distress, Madame de Caraman forgot her work- 
bag in the carriage, which was sent to her the next morning. 
On seeing it, she expected to find her husband's pardon in the 
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work-bag. It is certain lliat in tlie days of romantic chivalry, or 
ill a ca»e less grave, tliis trait of gallantry niiglit have suggested 
itself. Josephine declared that the Emperor was at first tempted 
to do so ; but that he fancied the oversight had been voluntary 
and premeditated, and then he altered his mind, the statesman 
getting the belter of the courtier. Some months afterwards, M. 
de Caraman was sent to reside at Ivrea in Piedmont, under ihe eve 
of the police Another illuatration to the purpo'^e ii the circum 
stance that at a later period it «as debated whether the Emperor 
should not dine in public a'! the Princes of the House of Biur 
bon had formerh done, but this was negatived on the ground 
that the mere act of ealmg or drmking was one that concerned 
the mdn idual ilnne , and though it w as propei and oi a piece to 
make a slate ceremonv of this with regard to the former family 
as all that thei did was for their own sakes and '.uppo^ed bj that 
alone to be worthy of (he homage and wonder of the people yet 
in the new d\ nasty and upon modern principles it was a paralo 
gism and an impeilinence to obtiude the Imperial family upon 
f,enoral noiice except as servants of the public and m cases 
where the latter were primarilv ind oslen<iiblj intereeled This 
distinction which was not merelv in words but acted upon al 
the lime * is worth vjlumes as a comment on the character and 
uses of the two governments. 

About the period at which we have arrived, the Abbe de Pradt, 
Cardinal Maury, the old academician La Harpe, and Chateau- 
briand, became a sort of appendages to the Imperial Court. Bui>- 
naparte's youngest brother, Jerome, was out of favor with him 
for having married an American lady, whom he refused lo di- 
vorce in order to wed a continental princess. He afterwards 
yielded lo his brother's solicitations. Madame de Stael (who had 
been banished to Geneva on account of her eloquence and in- 
trigues) liad just given new umbrage by her declamations against 
the Catholic religion, in her romance of Delphine, and was not 
allowed to come lo Paris to enjoy the success of it. Buonaparte 
IS accused of liaving intermeddled too much and loo harshly with 
literature; but not till it had first meddled with him. He was 
fond of the theatre and often criticised the new pieces th.it came 
* In the time of Maria Louiaa. 
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out (some of them of a political tendency) with the spirit of a 
slalesman and the acuteness of a philosopher. Some persons 
have complained that he criticised the plan and style of a tragedy 
with the same confidence a« if it had been the order of a battle. 
Surely, he who had overcome and seemingly reconciled all par- 
ties (besides being a mere soldier) must be allowed to have pos- 
sessed some knowledge of mankind, as he who had risen to the 
summit of power could not be altogether a stranger to aspiring 
and lofty sentiments. The Cid of modern Europe had earned a 
light to admire Corneiile. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



i OF JISTEBLITZ. 



TowABDS the end of 1804 a mfimorial by one of the Austrian 
Ministers roused Mr. Pitt from the state of inaction, in which ho 
iiad so long remained supine but writhing under tbo sense of dis- 
appointment, to dream once more of Coalitions which had hitherto 
been and were still to be formeil during bis lifetime only to be 
broken in pieces again. Marengo had staggered, Austerlitz gave 
the finishing blow to the schemes of pride and arrogance which 
filled up the whole measure of his perverted capacity. In the 
month of January, 1S05, he gave orders to the English legation 
to feci the pulse of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg ; and on the 
11th of April following, Ihe treaty of concert was signed between 
England, Austria, and Russia, liie two latter powers engaging to 
bring large armies into the field, wliile England was to furnish 
proportionable subsidies, in prosecution of the old nefarious ot)ject. 
Austria being the nearest was in the field first, and commenced 
opcraiions according to the legitiuiaie privilege by an attack on 
Bavuriii, a neutral power, in order to force her into the CoaHiion ; 
but the tide of war soon turned, and Bavaria became the ally of 
France. In the June of the same year, Baron Vincent, the Aus- 
trian Genera], had gone out of his way to visit Napoleon at Ve- 
rona, and had paid biio sovereign honors by a salute of artillery. 
No declaration of war was issued, and Count Cobentzel, the Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary, still remained at Paris, so that every thing 
concurred to lull Buonaparte into a false security; but a spark 
was sufficient to rouse him into action, and the thunderbolt fell on 
tliose who thought lo lake him by surprise. He was so little ap- 
prehensive on the subject at first, that he would not for some time 
rrodit the rumors of a rupture wiih Austria, and sent Havary to 
Frank fbrt-oii- the- Maine to learn the truth of the mailer, and to 
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buy the best maps of llie Gorman Empire. Certain news, how- 
ever, soon came of the advance of (jeneral Mack upon Municli. 
and of the arrival of the Russians in the Austrian territory. The 
Emperor now lost no time in raising the camp at Boulogne and in 
pushing the troops forward by the sliortest routes to the bunks of 
the Rhine, so that they might arrive tliere by the time tliat tlie 
Austrian army reached the Danube, 

Genera! Marmont received orders to make the bfist of his ivay 
from Holland. Bernadotle, who was in Hanover, had to cross 
pan of the terriiory of Prussia, with whom France was at peace, 
and the sovereigns of the two countries had only lately exchanged 
honorary distinctions. At the same time, therefore, that the Em- 
peror sent Bernadolte orders to march, he dispatched the Grand- 
Marshal Duroc to Berlin to apprise the king of Prussia of the 
critical situation in which he was placed by an attack without 
any previous declaration of war, to express his extreme regret at 
being obliged on tlie sudden lo march his troops over certain por. 
lions of the Prussian dominions, and lo excuse himself on the 
ground of absolute necessity alone. Duroc's reception was not 
so cordial as it had been on a former occasion. The King said 
little, digested the affront inwardly as well as he could ; but long 
after his chagrin broke out on more than one occasion, when he 
cuuld only resort to complaints, saying to Napoleon — " Bui why 
did you violate my neutrality of Anspach and Bareuth V Baron 
Ilardenberg spoke out more plainly in an official note on the sub- 
ject, and there is little doubt thai a war would have been the re- 
sult, had it not been for the battle of Austerltlz. Prussia had 
just about the same time refused a passage through Polish Prus- 
sia lo the Russian army, which was however consented to in con- 
sequence of the dissatisfaction of the court with Bernadotle's 
niovement ; and the Emperor Alexander soon after came lo Ber- 
lin, under pretence of a visit to his sister, the hereditary Princess 
of Saxe- Weimar, but in truth to draw over Prussia to the Coali- 
tion. 

Napoleon had already made all his calculations. The maps 
of England had disappeared, and given place to those of Germany, 
which was more debateable ground. Not sorry lo exchange his 
bridge of boats for firm land, he made those about him follow the 
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iiilenJett nmrcli of tlio troops, and explained his own designs in 
ihese words: " if (lie enemy," he sai<!, "comes to meet me, I 
will destroy hira before he has regained the Danube; if he wails 
for me, I will surprise him between Augsburg and Ulm." And 
so it happpned. He issued his last orders, and set out for Paris ; 
where having arrived, he repaired to the Senate, informed them 
of the circumstances which led him lo give a new destination lo 
the troops and to call for fresh supplies, and proceeded nest day 
to Slrasburg. He reached iha! city while the French army was 
passing !he Rhine at Kehl, Laulerbui^, Spires, and Munhcim. 
lie inspected the establishments of the fortress, and gave orders 
for the reconstruction of the fort of Kehl. He had sent propo. 
sals lo the Prince of Baden and to the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt to join him: the first did so a little before the battle of 
A UHlerlilz ; the other thought it best to wait till it was over. On 
the approach of the different troops to the foot of the mountains 
situated in ihe country of Wurtemberg, the Duke had drawn up 
his little army near Ludwigsburg, his summer- residence, and was 
preparing to make a formal resistance, when (he Emperor's aide- 
de-camp appeared to request permission to pass. This mark of 
courtesy satisfied hiin ; and the Emperor met a magnificent re- 
ception from the court of Wurtemberg, sleeping two nights at 
the palace of Ludwigsburg. It wason this occasion the Princess- 
Royal of England (who had been married to the Duke of Wur- 
temberg) sent home word to e\press her surprise at finding Buo- 
naparte so polite and agreeable a person and not at all the hideous 
caricature he had been held up in this country, lest John Bull 
should not be suffioiently terrified to answer the purposes of those 
who wanted to goad him to madness. During his stay here, hos- 
tilities commenced on the road from Stutgard to Ulm between 
Marshal Ney's corps and the Austrianscommanded by the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and Field-Marshal Mack. Buonaparte directed 
Marsha! Ney lo debouch by the high Stutgard road, making the 
enemy believe that the whole army were following him, » hen he 
suddenly wheeled round with the rapidity of lijjhininglo Nordlm- 
gen, where shortly after arrived the corps of Davou^t froJii Man- 
heim hy the valley of the Necker, that of Soult from Spires l>y 
Heilhron, and lastly, that of Marshal Lannes who reached Dona- 
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wert just in time to prevent an Austiian battalion, who had ap- 
peared on the rii;lit bank of liie Dajiiibe, fiom destroying the 
bridge, and drove them back to the other siJe of the river. 

Tho Emperor then caused the country to be scoured as far as 
ihe Lech; and placed himself in communication with General 
Marmont, who had passed the Danube at Neuburg, and also with 
the Bavarian army which was leaving Ingolstadt to join him. 
He ordered Augsburg to be occupied, which is forty miles in the 
rear of Ulm, where the Austrian head-quarters were ; and sent 
Soult forward to blockade Memmmgen, a small town to the south 
of Ulm, which was the only line of retreat the enemy had left, 
and into which they had thrown six ihousand men. He then 
went and fixed his head.quartera at Augsburg to observe what 
course the Austrian army was about to take, round whom he had 
drawn a circle by the movement he had made in advance with 
his different corps, as completely as with the foot of a pair of 
compasses. From Augsburg he proceeded to Zumncrshauscn, 
and caused Ulm to be hemmed in on all sides. It was dii^cull to 
understand why the Austrian generals had remained here so long 
(as if spell-bound) in the midst of all these complicated prepara- 
tions to surround them, neither attempting to escape nor offering 
battle to the French. At length, as the Emperor approached by 
Gunlzburg within sight of Ulm, he learned that a strong detach- 
ment under tlie Archduke Ferdinand had escaped from the place, 
and was making its way into the mountains of Bohemia in spite 
of the attempt ol'one of Marshal Ney's divisions to slop it. The 
same day a second column left the place, but was met by another 
division of Ney's corps and driven back into Ulm. The corps of 
Marshal Lannes was ordered to support thai of Marshal Ney, and 
lliat same evening the two corps slept on the heights which over- 
look Ulm on the left bank of the Danube, while Marmont ap- 
proached it on the right. The Emperor took post at Elcliingen, 
which was the key of Bohemia. Ulm was closely invested, and 
its outposts driven in. 

The Ausirians remained in this situation four days without 
making any overture. In the mean time, Memmingen had sur- 
rendered with Its garrison of six thousand men, the news of which 
was brought the Emperor in a wretched bivouac where it was 
27* 
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nt-ccssary to procure a platik for liim lo ki-cp liis feet out of ilie 
ua'.er. He liad jusi receivtd ilie capitulFition, when Prince Mau- 
rice Licli ten stein came \villi a (lag of truce from Jliii'slial Mack. 
He was led forward on horseback nith liiseyes bandaged. When 
he was presented lo the Emperor, his look sJiowed that he did not 
expect to find hira (here. Mack, not suspecting his presence, liad 
sent to treat for the evacuation of Ulm and for permission for the 
army wliich occupied it to return to Austria. The French ihem- 
selves allow that it was the constant practice of the enemy's gen- 
erals to attempt to outwit their own, whenever Buonaparte was 
not on (he spot. The Emperor could iiol help smiling at the 
proposal, and said, " Wjiat reason have I to comply witli this de- 
mand ? In a week you will be in my power without conditions. 
You expect the advance of the Russian army, which is scarcely 
ill BoJiemia yet; and besides, if I let you go, what guarantee 
ha*'e I (hat your troops nil! not he made to serve when once they 
are united with the Russians 1 I have not forgotten Marengo. I 
suffered M. de Melas to go ; and Moreau had to fight his troops 
at the end of two months, in spite of the most solemn promises to 
conclude peace * There are no laws of war to appeal to, after 
such conduct as that of your government towards me. Most 
assuredly, I liave not sought you ; and then again I cannot rely 
on any engagements into which your General migjit enter with 
me, because it will depend on himself alone to keep his word. It 
would be a different thing if you had one of your Princes in Ulm, 
and he were to bind himself, but I belicie the Archduke is gone " 
Prince Maurice replied in the best mannei he could and pro- 
tested that the army would not leaie the piacc without the con 
ditions he demanded. I si all not grant them rejoined the 
Emperor ; " there is the capitulation of your General who com 
inanded at Memmingen ; cany it lo Marshal Mack and tell hini 
I will gram no other terms Besides I am in no hurry the 
longer he delays, the worse he will rendei his situation and thai 
of you all. For the rest I shall have tie corps which toiK 
Memmingen here to-morrow, and we shall then see." 

* ThiB vrns what was Called ambition in Buonapiirte , becansc he hiui to 
put down these coniinunl breaches of lUJth and evw-sprhiging hopes of the 
bubjuguiion of France. 
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Prince Lichtenstcin ivos conducted back to Ulm. Tiie samfl 
evening General Mauk wrote a letter to the Emperor, in which 
ho plainly stated that llie only consolation wliich was left him in 
his niisfonuiies was his being obliged to treat with hiin ; that no 
other person should have made him accept such mortifying con- 
ditions ; but since fortune would have il so, he awaited his orders. 
Next morning Berthier weni to Ulm and returned in the evening 
with the capitulation, by which tlie whole army surrendered, ll 
was to march out with the honors of war, file off before the Frencit 
army, lay down its arms, and set out for France, with the excep- 
tion of the generals and officers, who had permission to return 
home on condition of not serving till a complete exchange. For 
eight days that the French troops bad passed before Ulm, it had 
rained incessantly ; all at once the rain ceased, and the Austrian 
army filed off in the finest weatlier imaginable. That was a day 
giorious to France, and that threw back once more to a perilous dis- 
tance the e\er returning undismayed hope of tyrants to set their 
feet once for all upon the necks of mankm.! ' Mack has been 
loudly accused oftreacherj on this occasion without anj positive 
grounds He was probably under the mfiuence of that species 
of fascmatmn which takes place m the intellecmal as well as the 
physical world from an apprehension of superior power; and 
which rendered him incapible of summoning resolut on to meet 
the danger when it cime is it had before depiived him of the 
faculty of locomotion to a^oid it The outrt;;eoua re^ilers of 
Mack will hardlv include the Archduke Ferdinand in the same 
censure wlio yet suffeied the \ustiian force to bccooiedup in 
this precarious position from the same « ant of decision and left 
II to Its fate a few dajs befjre Mack was however guilty of a 
greater oflenci than e^en the surrender of Ulm he paid Buona 
parte a visit after the sijfnature of (he capitulation at ths Abhev 
of Elohmgen, whj drew from him {»■> men are caniinumcative in 
calamity) the secrets of the Allies, as it respected their new engage- 
ments and ulterior objects. Mack was afterwards confined in an 
Austrian dungeon ; where it was not known for a long lime what 
became of him. General Mathieu Dumas had it in charge tc 
accompany him back to Ulm and to make the necessarv disposi- 
tions for the ceremony of the following day. The Frencii army 
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was drawn up in firilcr of battle on the neighboring hi iglits, the 
dres^ a d acLfutu meiits of the sildinrs beni^ put into th ht^: 
stale that urcu i ilanc s wuuld admit The irmn'i bpil — the 
bands plajed, thi. t,ateB of Ulm opened, the Austiian army 
advanced in silence hied off slowly and went corps by corjis, 
to la) down its arms at a ceriatn sp t which had been prtiiously 
agreed upon Ihisda\ put into thf povver of the French thirty- 
s X thjusand men , ai\ thousand hid been taken at Mtmmmgen, 
and about two thrusaid at the battle of Weitingen , so that the 
total loss of the \iistrians could be estimated at hitle short of 
htly thfusand men with seventy pieces of cannuu ind about 
three thousand h\e hundred horses, which served to mount a 
diiision of dragoon'! whch had come from Boalo£;nc on fwt 
The ceremony lasted the iihole day The Empeioi (who (lung 
more glory into one day then than would hll up vshjle years 
now) w as posted on a liltk bill in front of the centre of his armj , 
B large hre had been lighted and by this fire he received the 
A u&tn an generals lo the number of seventeen. He complained 
ol the miquilous p rceed n^r of their Goverument "in coming 
without any declaration of war lo seize him by the throat ;" and 
said that " the Aulic Council would have done better if instead 
of mixing up Asiatic hordes in European quarrels it had joined 
with him to repel Russian eneroacliment." Thus early did the 
dread of Russian power haunt him ; and so clearly did bethink 
it the policy of the other Continental slates to make head against 
it. But it was not the irruption of barbarism which they feai'ed, 
but the progress of light and cmlization ' A triflint; circum 
si an ce occurred during this inleuiew, which sets Burnaparte s 
character in a just light An oiiicer more remarkable br his 
(lelulance than his wil, repeated aloud an expresM^n as commg 
trjni ine of the soldiers, tinding to throw iidicule on the van- 
quished Napjlion whose ear cauifht up e^ery thing was 
highH displeased , and sent one of his aide de camps to tell 
that general officer to retire, saymg to those near iiim, " Ho 
muat have liltle respect for himself who insults men in misibr 

The Emperor slept at Elchmgen, and set out next day for 
\ugsburg, where he lodged at the Bishop's palace He stayed 
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tliere only time enough to arfanjre a new set of marches for the 
troops and then departed. He had learned fresh particulars of 
the approach of the Russians. Travellers from Liiilz had seen 
the first troops of that nation enter the iown,and place themselves 
in carta and waggons collected beforehand, hastening forward to 
llie Rhine. The news of the capture of Ulm soon after reached 
their commander in chief Kutusow, and made a change in his 
plans. These same Russians who were now prtssmg on in the 
full confidence of then bmtalit\ and ignirancc to the frontiers of 
France (like a herd of filthv 'inme snuthng another Poland) and 
for Uie third time compelkd to turn bick made i sad outcry 
when some years after the French returned the mtended compli- 
ment — they reiengid it toobv accidtnt — <jod 1 noHS net by right, 
unless fiiilure m wrong (.jnstitutts a ryht ' — FrQii Augsburg 
Buonaparte set foiward for Munich, where, though the lilrclor 
had not yet returned, he waswdl leceived b\ the Bnarians; 
and the city was illuminated, The French array now crossed 
the Iser over all the bridges from that of Munich to thatof Plading, 
and approached the Inn. The Emperor, with a large portion of 
the army, took the road to Milhldorf, where the Russians had 
just been. Beyond tliLs, there was not a single bridge which 
they had not burned, thus giving a foretaste of their dexteriiy 
at the work of devastation and an intelligible warning what sort 
of customers they were. From Muhldorf the Emperor proceeded 
to Burkhausen and thence to Brannau. A garrison of two thou- 
sand Russians led in the latter place would have occasioned 
considei-able inconvenience and delay, but ihey had only burned 
thp liridge over the Inn. Tlie bridge at Lintz was also burned : 
ilie troops here crossed !o the left bank of the Danube, and were 
pushed forward by stow and cautious marches into Bohemia, fol- 
Icving the track of the Russians. At Lintz Buonaparte received 
a visit from the Elector of Bavaria and his son ; and Buroc, who 
had been dispatched on a mission to Berlin, rejoined him in that 
town. He brought back nothing satisfactory : it appeared pretty 
oertain that the conduct of Prussia would be governed by events, 
or in other words that Napoleon would have to reckon that power 
too among his enemies, should fortune prove unfavorable to him. 
He seems to have drawn the natural inference that should fortune 
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prove fiivoraole to him, lliis would j;ive him at least an equal right 
to use Ills iliscro'.ioii with respect !o Prussia — nn inference (un- 
avoidable as it is) wliich has been aggravated into the most wantoo 
cruelty and injustice ! 

At Linlz also the Emperor received accounts of the army of 
Italy and of the retreat of the Archduke Charles towards Vienna, 
after a sanguinary but indecisive action with Massena. General 
Giulay, one of the officers included in the capitulation of Ulm, 
came with a flag of truce to propose an armistice ; but as the ob- 
ject evidently was to gain time and to allow the Archduke and 
the Russians to form a junction at Vienna, which might save the 
Austrian monarchy from llie danger which threatened it, Buona- 
pane would not listen to it, and said they might fighl and treat at 
the same time. He also observed that Genero! Giulay had no 
power to treat for the Russians ; and sent him back, if his inlen. 
tions were serious, to have them included as parties in the arjnis- 
tice. Buonaparte therefore set out for Vienna and arrived at St, 
Polten, where he was detained a day or two by a severe check 
wliich one of Marshal Morlier's divisions had received from the 
Rus'iians This n iih the loss of tliree eagles veved the E nj>eroi 
anl bj no nifans pu! 1 im mto a better humor fragieemg to 
General Giuh^ s pioposjls which were renewed heie On the 
contiarv, the troops were u ged on to \ lenm and Maishah 
Lanoes and Murat entered that capital bv a stratagem it nor 
which showed a f,ood ]eal of spiut and adroitness Generd 
Giulay was still with the Emperor and iui the hsl fortnight there 
had been much talk of an armistice so that the usual trictness 
of disciplme was relaxed The Austnans f laced on the left bank 
of the Danube had however made the nece sary d '.positions f r 
burnnif, tht budge jf the Tabor anJ had mereh covered it by a 
post of hussars Marshals L an nes and Murat in\ijus to save 
this means of communication so important to the army went 
themsehes accompanied bv a few officers to the \uslrii: n piquet 
entered int> conversation with them on the lum is 1 an armis 
tice , and while their ittenlion was thus drawn ff a column of 
Laoness grenad ers headtd by an intelligent officer advanced 
through the suburbs of \ lenna in the island f ihe Pratt r teamed 
fhe bridge in double quick time, otid after throwing nito the watet 
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all llie fire- works pi-e]iared for blowing it up, seized upon tlic can- 
non, and eslablislied ilieniselves on the opposite bank of the river. 
This surprise, which was executed in a moment, was of llie utmost 
conseqaence, as it prevented the junction of the Archduke with 
the Russians, and put Vienna witlt all its stores and the advan- 
tages it possessed into the hands of Napoleon. He was much 
pleased with the success of this bold stroke, and fixed liis hoiid. 
quarters at the palace of SchOnbrunu, where he prepared to 
nianceuvre with all his forces, (which were pouring into Vienna 
from every quarter) either upon the Russians or the Arcliduko 
Charles, according as either one or the other should be most with- 
in his reach. 

The army of General Kutusow, which had recrosscd the Dan- 
ube at Stein (and which if it had proceeded in the first instance 
lo Vienna might have given a different turn to affairs) was march- 
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1 e si ould d gu 1 himself durmg the campaign. The French 
p ci ed up a number of stragglers and sick in the rear of the 
Russ an n arch They appear to have imbibed thus early an 
overweenmg contempt for their doughty antagonists from the stu- 
pidity of their countenances. But slu})idity has its advantages as 
well as wit. If a man strikes his hand against a piece of wood 
or stone, he will be the suflferer, — At Znaim the Emperor was 
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informed ihat ihc Russians liaJ marclieJ by the road to Brunu ; 
and he made llie army take tlie same road. Iji lliat city ho was 
joined by Uemadotte's four reginieuls of light cavalry under 
Kellermann ; Ihey had come by the Budweis road, and had left 
Bernadotle and his corps with the Bavarian cavalry under General 
Wrcde (which was worn out with fatigue in its pursuit of the 
Arclidulte Ferdinand) at Iglau in Bohemia. On his arrival at 
Brunn, Buonaparte Ibund the citadel evacuated and the magazines 
full of stores, as if a friend had just quitted the place ; and pushed 
on that same evening with all the cavalry to Olmutz. At the 
first poat they fell in with the enemy's rear.guard, and a sharp 
action ensued, in which the horse-grenadiers of the guard suc- 
ceeded in cutting the Russian line in two. — It was dark before this 
smart afTair was over. Tlie Emperor returned to Brunn, and 
came next day upon the ground, where it had occurred to him to 
place his army, which was coming up in dilferent directions. He 
moved on the cavalry of the advance-guard to Vichau ; went 
thither himself, and on his return walked his horse over all the 
sinuosities and inequalities of the ground in front of the position 
which he had ordered to be taken. He paused at every height, 
had the distances measured, and frequently said to his attendants, 
" Gentlemen, examine (he ground well ; you will have a part to 
act upon it." It was the same on which the battle of Austerlitz 
was fought, and which was occupied by the Russians before the 
battle. He passed the whole day on horseback, inspected the 
position of each of the corps of his army, and remarked on the 
left of General Suchel's division, a single hillock overlooking the 
whole front of that division. The Centon was there, as if for the 
express purpose : here he had brought the same night fourteen 
Austrian pieces of cannon, part of those found at Brunn. As 
caissyas could not be placed there, two hundred charges of pow- 
der were piled up behind each of them ; the foot of the Cenlon 
was then cut away as an escarpment, so as to secure il from as- 
sault. The Emperor returned to sleep at Brunn. 

Atfer the occupation of Vienna and the affair of Hollabrunn, 
Napoleon was strongly solicited by all about him to make peace. 
The difficulty was, after lie had made il, to make others keep it. 
Oe v/aa uevertiieless himself disjiosed to it ; but the Russians 
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Wireinhia presence, and it was fiiat uquisiie 
strength with them Two env na arrntd (nm the bmpeior jf 
\ustiiB M Sladnii and inother aitnouiiLin^ the arri\ il of i 
third from the Emperor Alexander , but the Cmperjr contented 
himself with referring ihem to M Tillej rand who was expected 
at ^imna of tthich General CHike had just been appointed 
governor It was it this prrol that Buonaparte received the 
news ol the battle f Tratdlgar inth tthich Ncl'^n cbsel the 
ctreerof his triumphs and hs life The French fltct though 
superior m foice was not only beaten but destroyed bj the cour 
age ol the Lnglish aailors an 1 the ■ikill of their daring and liij,li 
spirited commander , and has remained from that tune a mire 
wreck of itself The Spanish Admiral Gnvma who was 
wounded in the fight died in consequence , and \ illeneuie socn 
after put an end tD himself unable to bear the disgrace of so 
many defeats and disasters This event took place on the 21 t 
of October, 1805. Buonaparte seeing all his hopes of naval vic- 
tory thus at once " in the deep bosom of the ocean buried," pro- 
bably thought it necessary to do something to parry the blow, and 
immediately set himself about Jl. 

He had been several days at Brunn, when he ordered the corps 
of Bernadotte to draw nearer. This augured the approach of 
something decisive ; but he wished first to try the effect or lo gain 
the credit of an act of courtesy. He sent for one of his aide-de- 
camps {Savary, afterwards Duke of Rovigo) at day-break : he had 
passed the night over his maps ; his candles were burnt down to 
the sockets ; lie held a letter in his hand, and after being silent 
some moments, he abruptly said, "Set out to Olmulz ; deliver 
lliis letter to the Emperor of Russia, and tell him that having 
heard of his arrival in his army, I have sent you lo salute him in 
my name. If he questions you," added he," you know what an. 
swerlogive under such circumstances.". — Savary left the Emperor 
and proceeded to the French advanced posts at Vichau, where he 
took a trumpeter, and so repaired to those of the Russians, onlv 
about a league distant on the road to Olmutz. He was detained 
at the first post of Cossacks, till notice could be given lo Prince 
Bagration, who sent him on to Olmutz to Kulusow, the com. 
mauder-in -chief: this Journey was performed through the wiioiu 
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ly, which he saw assembling and taking arms, as 
Lhc morning rose. Kutu.sow asked him fur Ihfs dispalch wliich 
he had hrought for the Emperor ; observing that he slept in the 
fortress, and that the gates could not he opened at present. He 
went away, leaving Savary with an ofTicer leloiiging to the Rus- 
sian staff, among whom wevo a great many young men who 
crowded round and talked loudly of ihe amhtiion of France and 
of the means of curbing it. At ten in the forenoon a bustle look 
place in the street, and on inquiring the cause of it, the aide-de- 
camp was told, " It is the Emperor." He had but just time to 
throw o(f his cloak, and take his dispatch out of his pocket-hook, 
wiien Alexander entered the room where the envoy had been 
wailing. He made a motion for all present lo I'etire, and they 
were left alone. Savary was struck with the nobleness of the 
Czar's figure ; he was at this lime si x-and- twenty. He was 
already hard of hearing with his left ear, and turned the right lo 
hear what was said to him. lie spoke in broken sentences, slowly, 
and laying a stress upon the last syllables, but in the best French, 
without any acceni. After hearing Savary's message and taking 
the letter, he said, " I duly appr£dale the proceeding of your 
master : it is with regret that I have armed against him, and 1 
shall seize with great pleasure the first opportunity of giving him 
that assurance- He lias long been the object of ray admiration-" 
Then changing the subject, he said, " I wili go and peruse this 
letter, and bring you an answer to it-" In half an hour Alexander 
returned ; and liolding his answer with the ad<lress turned down- 
wards, entered into a long conversation with Savary, in which he 
laid it down in a dictatorial but good-humored tone, that France 
lo show her moderation and good faith could do no less than 
restore all she had been fighting for during tlie last ten years, 
being contented with the honor of beating the Allies, who would 
not from that time (as they could lose nothing in the end) stand 
in the same awe of her encroachments and ambition. When this 
conversation was over, the Emperor gave Savary his answer lo 
Ihe letter he had brought from Napoleon, still holding the address 
downwards, and adding — " Here is my answer ; the address does 
not express the title he has of late assumed. I attach lo im|ior- 
tanoe lo such trifles ;"— 'the address was — " To the Chitf of the 
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Fiencli GovernmonC." Neverthnless, it was for such trifles that 
liurope had been at wnr for the last ten years, and continued so 
for the next ten. — Savary was then conducted back to the ad- 
vanced posts ; and on his way saw the Russian guards pass by, 
which had jubt come from St Peterbburg to loin the armv They 
were composed of men of great siatuie, and who denied msensi 
ble to falyue M de Novo-.il/ow wished to acunipanj llic 
French aide de camp back to Brniin, is he had particular busi 
ness with M de Hau^wuz, who was expected there from Berlin, 
but thi« wheedling proposal M Sa^arj declined He found Na 
polcon at the post house at Po>orzita three quaiters of a mile 
fj jm the last out p>ls, and gaie him the letter and an account 
of all that had pissed He appeared ihoughttul for S)Ome lime, 
connecting vihat he now heard with the hints which Mack had 
dropped at Ulm ana with the reported defection of Prussia At 
len^rih he desired Savary to return with all speed and propose an 
interview witl th Emp Al d f tl m v H d J 
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to me, go and tell the Emperor Alexander that I had no notion of 
these expectations when I asked to see him ; I would only have 
shown him iny army, and referred to his equity for the conditions 
of a peace : if he will have it so, we must fight : 1 wash my hands 
of it." The Prince then took leave, and when he was gone, the 
Emperor made his aide-de-camp repeal over and over all that had 
passed, exclaiming at every pause — " But those people must be 
mad to insist on my giving up llaly, when it is impossible for 
ihem to lake Vienna from me. What plans had fkey then, and 
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lehiil would Ikey have done Kith France, if I had been beaten ? 
Let it end as God plenses ; Ijut by my faith, before eight-and- 
forty hours are over, I shall have given llieni a sound drub- 

Whilc thus speaking, he returned on foot to the first post of iti- 
faniry of the army; ii was the carbineers of the 17th. The 
Emperor was irritaied, and he vented his impaiience by striking 
with liis switch the lumps of earth lying on the road. The sen- 
tinel, an old soldier, overheard him ; and having placed himself 
at ease, he had his gun between his knees, and was filling his 
pipe. Napoleon as he passed close by, looked at him and said, 
" Those Russians fancy they have nothing to do but to swallow 
us up !" The old soldier immediately joining in the conversa- 
tion — "Oho!" replied he, "that won't be such an easy job — 
we'll stiiik ourselves right across !" This sally made ihe Empe- 
ror laugh ; and resuming his composure, he mourned his horse, 
aud returned to head-quarters. 

He now tliought of nothing but preparations for the battle, 
which he resolved to put off no longer. Bemadolte had joined 
him with two divisions of infantry ; Souli had three j Lannes 
two ; the grenadiers formed a strong one ; the foot-guards one. 
Marshal Davoust had one within reach ; the Emperor, besides the 
light cavalry, had three divisions of dragoons, Iwo of cuirassiers, 
and the two regiments of carbineers, wiih the horse-guards. He 
caused abundance of provisions and ammumiion of all kinds to 
be brought upon the ground from Brunn. It was the last day of 
November, 1805 ; the next day, the 1st of December, he himself 
stationed all the divisions of the army, seeming to know the 
ground as well as the environs of Paris. Marshal Davoust oecu. 
pied the extreme right, being in communication between Brunn 
and Vienna. One of his divisions was commanded by General 
Friant. Marshal Dnvousl was separated by ponds and long nar- 
row defiles from Marshal Soalt, who was opposed to the left of 
the Russian army, the division of General Legrand forming his 
right, with that of St. Hilaire to the left of Legrand's, and Van- 
damme's division to the left of St. Hilaire's. In the 8e<.ond 
line, behind Marshal Soult, was the division of grenadiers, and on 
their left were Bernadolte's two divisions. On the left of Sou't, 
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Lannes was posted with his two corps on a ground rather in ad- 
vance on the road to Olmutz, near the Ceiitoii. The light cav- 
alry were placed between Lannes and Soull, with an open ground 
in front, the dragoons behind, and the cuirassiers willi the horse- 
guards at a short distance. The Emperor passed ihe whole day 
on horseback, speaking to the soldiers, viewing the artillery, ana 
inspecting all the appurlenances of the war. He dined at his bi- 
vouac, where iie was met by all the marshals, to whom he en- 
larged on what might happen the next day. The Russian army 
was seen arriving the whole aAernoon, and taking up a position 
to the right about a quarter of a mile a& 

In the evening of the 1st of December (here was an irregu 
lai firing of small irms to the right, which was kept up so late as 
to give the Emperor some uneasiness He sent to see what it 
was , and it turned out to be a skirmish between General Le 
grands ad\anted guard and the Russians, who wished lo gam 
posseo'-ion of a village at the foot of their position for the purpose 
of altickmg the right of Ihe French army the next dij The 
moon at tiist shone bnght , but the night becom!n.r oveicast, they 
desisted, and merelv collected their force together on that point 
The aide de camp who had been sent to reconnoitre on hi»t re 
turn found the Emperor Ivmg on some straw in a hut which the 
soldieis had made f^r him and so fast asleep that he was obliged 
to shake him in order to awake him When he had heanl the 
report, he desired it to be repeated , sent for Marshal Soult and 
mounted his horse to go himself and inspect his whole line and 
see this movement of the Russians on his right he approached 
as near to it as possible On his rUurn through the bivouacs he 
was recognized by the soldiers, who spontaneously lighted torches 
af straw : this spread from one end of the army to the other; 
in a moment there was a general illumination, and the air was 
rent with shouts of Vive FEmpereur.' It was very late before he 
returned ; and though he continued to take repose, it was not un- 
interrupted by uneasiness as to what might be the object of the 
movement on his right on the following day. He was awake and 
stirring by day-break, to get the whole of the troops under arms 
in silence. 

There vips a thick fog which enveloped all the bivouacs, ao 
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that it '\as impossible \o distinguish objects at any distance 
Tiiis ivas an advantage to the; French, and gave thctii lime to 
form tlit'ir ranlcs. As it grew ligiit, the Jog seemed disposed to 
clear ofT. An unbroken silence prevailed lo the very extremity 
of the horizon ; no one would have suspected that there were so 
many men and so many noisy engines of destruction crowded to- 
gether in so small a space. Buonaparte sent again to reconnoitre 
the position of the Russians to the right : they were already in 
motion ; but the remains of the fog made it difficult to distin- 
guish what they were about. Il was scarcely seven in the morn- 
ing : at length, the fog cleared ofi", and the sun rose in splendor. 
The two armies appeared almost close upon one another. 

The Emperor saw his whole army, infantry and cavalry, 
formed into columns. He was surrounded by his marshals, who 
teased him lo begin : but he resisted their importunities till the fire 
of the Russians on the right became brisker ; he then dismissed 
all the marshals and ordeied them lo commence the attack The 
onaet of the whole arm> at once had somethmg appalling m it 
you might hear the words, of oonimand of ihe diffeient officers 
It marched as if to ewrcise to the \e>v fool of the Russian po 
sition halting at limes lo rectiij its distances and diiettion 
General St Hilaire attacked ihe front of ihe Russian position 
called in the language of the ciuntiv the hill of the Pratzer 
He lliere sustained for two hours a tiemendjus fire of mu&ketry 
winch might have staggered an\ one but himself he had not a 
ballalion that w as not engaged m the thickest of the fi^ht \ an 
damme who had more space totra\eise came up at ih s point of 
time atlacked and o^erthiew the enemv s columns and became 
master of their position and artillery. The Emperor immediately 
marched one of Bernadotte's divisions and a part of the grena- 
diers lo the aid of Vandamme and St. Hilaire, while he ordered 
Marshal Lannes to lose no time in falling upon the right of the 
Russians, that they might not come to the relief of their left, who 
were wholly occupied in defending themselves. They would 
have fallen back, and re-ascended the Pratzer : but were iblJowed 
Bo closely by Gieneral Legrand and by Friant's division (detached 
from Marshal Davoust) that they were obliged to stand at bay, 
neilher advancing nor retiring. General Vandamme then, under 
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UiR superinten dance of Soull and su[>ported by a division of Ber- 
iiadotle's, made a sudden clian^e of direction by tlie right flank 
for tlie pur|X)se of turning and enclosing all the troops engaged 
with St. Hiljire's division. This movement succeeded ; and the 
two divisions, united on the Pratzer itself by this manceuvre, 
made a second change of direction stil! wheeling lo their right, 
and descended from the Pratzer to attack in the rear all the troo|>s 
opposed to General Legrand, thus following the steps of the Rus- 
sians the night before and making a complete semicircle. Buo- 
naparte seeing how things went, ordered up the rest of the grena- 
diers and the foot-guards, lo complete the enemy's disorder, and 
tlius decided the battle. He instantly dispatched his nide-de- 
eajnp, Lebrun, to Paris with the news, and sent off messengers to 
the Electors of Bavaria and Wurtemberg. 

General Vandamme had received a check at the commence- 
ment of his first change of direction, the fourth regiment of the 
line losing one of its eagles in a charge of Russian cavalry ; but 
the accident had no bad consequences from the timely succor of 
the cliasaenrs of the Guard and the grenadiers on duty about the 
Emperor. He had ordered Bernadotle's division, instead of turn- 
ing round upon the enemy with Vandamme's the second time, to 
go right forward upon the infantry of the Russian guard. It did 
b 1 Id fi I f 11 1 g mea 

I k body k h h po h 

1 B p f J 1 Ih 1 f f 

It ImydL dh IfM hd 
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h 1 fl p hhhMhIS \ \h 
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about this time to lead him mto repeated blundeis , and probabh 
his blunders helped to increase his ill-will. All (he Russian 
troops that had descended from the Pratzer were taken prisoners 
on the spot. There were left on the fteld of hattle one hui'dred 
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pieces of cannon w itli fbily Ihree thousand prisoners of war, ex- 
clusively of llie wounded and slain iviio remaintd on the ground 
This was one of Buonapartt s gicat biltlts ISo wonder jf m the 
end he became siiolti and as it were choked up with victories ' 
He came hack in the evening along the whole line, where the 
different regiments had fought It was alieady dark he rtcom- 
mendcd silence lo those who accompanied htm that he might hear 
the cries of the wounded , he immediattlj went to the spot w here 
they were, alighted himself, and ordered a glass of brandy to be 
given ihem. In this manner, he remained liU very late upon tie 
Held of battle ; his ebuort pas&ed the whole night upon it, taking 
the uloakg from the Russian JeaiJ to coier ihe wounded with 
them. He himself oidered a lar^p fire to be Undled near each 
of them, sent for a mustir mastei, and did not retire till he ar 
rived; and havinff lift him u picket of his own men, enjoined 
him not to quit the wounded till they were lodged in ihe hospital 
These brave men loaded him with blessings, which found the w ay 
to his heart much better than all the flatteries of courtiers He 
thus won the affection ot his soldiers, who knew thai when they 
suffered it was not hia faull, and who therefore neier spared 
themselves in his serMCe It wai so late when the) ai rived at 
Brunn, that there iias onlj time to issue the older to Marshal 
!)avoiist to collect his corps and pursue the Russians the iojlow. 
ing day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Ok the 3d of December, the day following the battle, Prince 
John of Lichlenslein arrived at the castle of Austerlilz charged 
with a message from his master to solicit an interview with Na- 
poleon, to which the latter assented. The Emperors both of 
Austria and Russia were in a precarious situation, there being no 
escape left for their troops in the line of retreat on which they 
had been driven but the bridge of Gdding at Hollitsch, to which 
the corps of Davoust was nearer than the wrecks of the Russian 
and Austrian army. Napoleon alone knew that Davoust was in. 
ferior in numbers to the Allies, and that they might therefore still 
force Iheir way through him ; he also apprehended the accession 
of Prussia to the Coalition, and had just learned by intercepted 
dispatches from M. Stadion, thai the Archduke Charles had ar- 
riipd on the Dinube, while Masaena was still on the other side of 
the Tulian Alps He therefore granted the interview which had 
been solicited in the hoie of c including peace aad avoiding fresh 
hazards 

On the 4th, at mne in the morning the Emperor set oul with 
his suite ind Sfuatrf'* and proceeded along the high-road of Hol- 
lil&th to a mill It 'root of the advanced ^oais of Bernadotle, about 
three leagues from 4usterlitz Napoleo" arrived first, and or- 
itied two fires to be made , the horstgua ds were drawn up in 
order of battle two hundred pacei m the rear It was not long 
before the Empnr r of \ustr a was announced He came in a 
landau arcompnnied by Princes John and Mauiice Lichtenstein, 
the Prince of W artemberg Prince Schw artzenberg. Generals 
Kitnmajer Bubna anl Stullerheim and tw superior olficers ot 
Hulan-f There was wuh the Emperor of Austria an esc^jrt of 
Hunganan cavalry, which halted as the French had done, abiiit 
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two Imndrod pncos from the sfwl where the inters'iew was held. 
The Emperor Nftpoleon, who wan on foot, went to meet the Em. 
peror of Austria frojii the place where the fire was as far as the 
carnage, and embraced as he accosted lihii. Prince John of 
Liohtenstein alighted from llie sajiie carriage, and followed the 
Emperor of Austria to the Emperor's fire: there he remained 
during the whole interview, as did Marshal Bcrlhier near the 
Emperor. All the, other persons in the suite of the two Sove. 
reigns were together at one and the same fire, whioh was sepa- 
rated only by the high-road from that of ihe Emperors. The con- 
versation here turned on the events of the battle, the French 
studying to say nothing that might be galling to the feelings of 
their adversaries ; but no one could make out what was passing 
at the other fire. At any rate, the parties seemed to be in excel- 
lent iiumor ; they laughed, which was construed into a favora- 
ble omen, and accordingly in about an hour the two Sovereigns 
separated after a mutual embrace. The attendants then ran to 
do their duly, and as they approached, Napoleon said to tiie Em- 
peror of Austria, " I agree to it ; but your Majesty must promise 
not to inako war upon me asr-xin " — " No, I promise you I will 
not," replied the Emperor oi ^uMria, ' and 1 will keep my word." 
lie did so — after the manner of princes ' 

The day was drawing to a close, «h h Fmpe rs 

parted, and took the road to their respecti N p loo 

rode his horse at a foot pace, musmg on wh I d j b d 

and on what lie meant to do. He called to (j- ral S 
said, "Run after the Emperor of Austria II h h I h 
dcsirfd you to go and wait at his hcad-qu f h dh 

of the Emperor of Russia, as far as he is d h h 

just been concluded belween us. When p 

of this adhesion, proceed to the corps d'arm^ f M rsh I D 
stop his movement, and tell him what has 1 pp d B I 
wily Tartar had taken the affair into his IIS 

according to the instructions of the Aus E p ro f d 

Ale.tander at Gfiding the next morning h I h 
only fbu ■ or five o'clock, he was alreadj p d h pp 
were busy in preparing to destroy the bridf, as &o h 

should have passed, which it did shortly aft h b f 
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twenty-six thousand men, without connon, without baggage-wag- 
gons, many wilhout arms, the greater part without knapsacks,* a 
great many wounded, but still wiih the countenance of men re- 
signed to iheir fortune and niarching intrepidly in their ranks. 
At the interview with the French aide-de-camp, Alexander paid a 
number of compliments to the talents displayed by his master in 
the battle a few days before ; saying at the same time that it was 
the first battle he had been in ; ajid he gave his word to comply 
with all that the King of the Romans had stipulated for him. 
On this understanding, he received an assurance (hat he and his 
troops should retire unmolested. Afterthe Russianshad filed off, 
the bridge of Gading was destroyed lo prevent pursuit, and 
Savary returned in search of Davoust. He Lad arrived the day 
before within a short half-league of the bridge of Goding, and 
was preparing to force his way to it through an Austrian detach- 
ment, when he received a note from the Emperor Alexander to 
inform him of the interview between the Emperors of France and 
Austria, and that an armistice had taken place, leaving it to be 
supposed that he himself was included in it. Davoust deemed it 
his duty to defer to the positive assurance of Alexander ; he in 
consequence suspended his movement, and accordingly Savary 
found him on the morning of the 5th in the same place where he 
was the day before, and the Russians at a safe distance, whereas 
on the preceding day he might in half an hour have been master 
of Goding and of the bridge over the Marche, when the Russian 
army was still two or three leagues off on the Austerlilz road, 
fiicing Bernailotte. It was at the moment when the Emperor 
Francis parted from the Emperor Alexander to go to the inter, 
view with Buonaparte that Marsha! Davoust was on the point of 
forcing Goding, the only retreat of the Russian troops ; and in 
this critical situation the Emperor of Russia thought tit to write 
that note, to which Marshal Davoust, out of respect for the ve- 
racity of the monarch, judged it right on his part to give credit, 
not entertaining the least idea of a trick. As there are some 
characters on whom no reliance can be placed because they are 

* Till 1S06. the Russian infuntry kid their kimpgaclis Oa the ground 
before they began to lirei so that when ttey «ere repalsed, they lost all 
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sunk below uontempi, tliore is anotlier class iiliosc word is not to 
be taken beuause they are raised above censure. Savary ven- 
tured to drop a hint of what he suspected to some Austrians wlio 
were with Inm, who only smiled. His eyes were then opened, 
and it was clear enough why the Emperor of Russia had ab- 
sented himself from the interview of the preceding day, and why 
the Emperor of Austria had come to it. They had divided be- 
tween them tlie two parts, wliich were to extricate them from the 
dilemma in which each found himself. When Buonaparte after- 
wards sent General Junot to the Russian array to treat for peace, 
hEpe Al d hdae fff Petersburg; and Junot 
hk hb ssfllh brought back the letter 

d 1 y h E p h was on Ma return to Vi- 

H i-p 1 f d B , which he spent in dis- 

po h y its losses to be ascer- 

d p Ulpl d digby some of his aide- 

d p g N pol h wounded soldier, and 

I h d ff ffi I same situation. There 

d J h 1 b gratefully received. He 

jok pp y d f ing Murat soundly for 

h fl d h 1 b d by a false report and 

1 g I f 1 g h R ian army on the 3d by 

not pushmg forward with his ca\alij to Olmuiz. These sound 
ratings he afterwards paid for at a dear rate. Inferior or vain 
mindssee no distinction between just and unjust blame ; and sup- 
pose that it is not reason, but passion and petulance that speaks 
in their reproof. 

He then set out for Schiinbrunn to accelerate the conferences 
for peace, which were held at Vienna, and also to see how he 
stood witli Prussia. For several days M. Hangwitz had been 
near M. Talleyrand; hut he had kept aloof from him, hoping that 
events would have taken a different turn, as his mission was not 
to make peace but war. The Emperor received him the day 
after his arrival at Schonbrunn. At first he abstained from re- 
proaches, but he let liim see that he was not the dupe of the de- 
signs of Prussia. He a.sked the meaning of the Russian army at 
Breslau, and of another in Hanover, communicating by the Prus- 
sian territory with the main army. At last, he began to grow 
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warm and spoke nut: "Sir," said he, " is this conduct of your 
maslor's towards me frank and sincere 1 It would have been 
more honorable for him to have made war openly upon me, though 
you have no motive for it : you would have served the Allies, 
because I should have looked twice before 1 had given batllo. 
You wish to be the allies of all the world : (hat is not possible : 
you must choose between them and me. If you are resolved to 
throw yourselves into the arms of those gentlemen, I shall not 
oppose your doing so; hut if you remain with me, I wish for sin- 
cerity, or I will separate myself from you. I prefer open ene- 
mies to false friends. If your powers are not sufficient to treat 
on all these questions, qualify yourself to do so : for my part, I 
shall go and march upon my enemies wherever Ihey are." This 
address was delivered with great warmth. The Emperor looked 
down on M. de Haugwitz from the elevated position on which he 
had been placed by victory ; he looked down too on baffled spite 
and detected duplicity. It was this malice at once smothered and 
laid bare which afterwards hurst forth into that prodigious flamo 
of patriotism and loyally, of which we have heard so much, and 
of which {for what will not folly and madness do in the affairs of 
men ?) we have seen the effects. Because Prussia was foiled in 
her design to crush and betray France then, it was to give her the 
right along with the inclination lo do so afterward.s. The debt 
of enmity, not paid, accumulates both principal and interest. 
Buonaparte had Prussia at this time at his mercy, and spared her. 
Of course, this was not a thing to be soon forgiven 

Circumstanced as Buonaparte then was, with the Austnans 
held in check and the Russians gone, he might in a few marches 
have turned the whole Prussian monarchy. In this situation M 
Haugwitz, tliough contrary to his instructions, thought it best lo 
patch up a treaty with Fmnce, by which Hanover «ds cede I (o 
Prussia in lieu of the Margravates, and he was In hopes that this 
bail would sweeten the bitter alternative to his master. But wliile 
he was signing the treaty with France at Vienna, M. Harden- 
berg, ignorant of the events at Auslerlitz, had signed another at 
Berlin with the Ambassador of England. M. Haugwitz met the 
bearer of this intelligence half-way between Vienna and Berlm, 
to which latter place he was hastening to procure the ratification 
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ol llie King to tlie couvumiuti ividi Napolron. But tliat monarch 
loudly expressed his I n[ pr W on of nliat hat! been done : nev- 
etthcless a ble to go lo v and as ill brooking peace, not 
knowing I o» to fulfil o 1 sc t ngle himself from so many oppo- 
site cnga^ei c ts he 1 t i j a iiiddJe course between Ills inter- 
est and h s I o or \ 1 cf as lo keep Hanover as a pledge till the 
peace. Austr a ob a ed sucl a peace as in her disastrous con. 
dilion bhe t j,! t txptct She lost ihe old Venetian States, which 
were innexed to the k ngloii of Italy. She also had to give up 
to Bavara the T\ ol a d the country of Sallzburg, with some 
[lossessions n Suab a and lastly the Brisgau to ihe Grand-Duke 
pf Tua(,any By the s'i le treaty, the Electors of Bavaria and 
Wurlenburg lere n ide k gs and the Mai^rave of Baden 
Grand Duke Had Jui t folio ved (he Emperor Alexander to 
St. Petersburg t s pos ble ptace might Save been concluded 
that year 1 nglan 1 too m ^1 1 have been included in it, had it 
been poss I le fur E g,land to submit to peace ! 

Before h s d partu e from ^ enna, Napoleon learned the news 
of the JO nt ent j of tl e Rus a s and English into Naples. Ht 
bad an old quarrel with the Queen of Naples, who conceived her- 
self privileged both as a queen and a woman to do whatever she 
pleased. The interference of this double and uncontrolled sway 
in the affairs of mankind is too much to be borne ; nor is there 
any cure for it but ihe taking away the power to indulge in its 
caprices, " As for her," exclaimed Napoleon, on hearing of this 
new breach of faith, " I am not surprised al her conduct : but 
woe betide her if 1 enter Naples — never shall she set foot there 
again !" He sent officers from his alaff lo compose (hat of iho 
army about to assemble on the Neapolitan frontiers ; and ordered 
his brother Joseph (whom he had left at Paris lo preside over the 
Council of Ministers in his absence) to go and take the command 
of that army. He also received some unpleasant intelligence of 
another desci'iplion from Paris, There had been a considerable 
run upon the national bank ; and the funds had fallen suddenly. 
This caused him some anxiety and increased his impatience to be 
at home. On investigating the mailer, he found that the panic 
had arisen from sinister reports, wilh which some of those harbin. 
gers of mischief who had been suffered to return and infest their 
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t)W haunls in the Fauxbourg St. Germain (and who wished their 
country ill because they deserved ill of it) had chosen to fill up 
(ne pause that precedes the signal of defeat or victory ; and also 
from an indiscreet (and as it might have proved, ruinous) appro- 
priation of eighty millions of the public revenue to purposes of 
private speculation.* This temporary withdrawing of the public 
money, which was concerted by persons immediately employed 
by government and well affected to it, might, if Buonaparte had 
met with reverses in Moravia, have been fatal to him. Such is the 
rash and incontinent activity of the French character ! It is sin- 
gular enough that the Austrians were obliged lo pay the first in- 
stalments of the contributions levied upon them out of the subsi- 
dies sent over from England, and that the French commi'.sioner, 
M. Bourienne, went to Hamburgh to receive them, 

A circumstance occurred at this period, which placs tlie 
character of the Emperor in a true and amiable light. During 
his residence at Vienna, between the battle of Auslerliiz and the 
signature of the peace, he had occasion to remark a young female 
who pleased him. As chance would have it, she had herself 
taken a particular fancy to the Emperor, and she accepted a 
proposal made to her to go one evening lo the palace of Schan- 
brunn. She spoke only German and Italian ; but as the Em- 
peror himself spoke the latter language, they easily became ac- 
quainted. He was surprised to learn from this young woman, 
that she was the daughter of respectable parents, and that iu 
coming to see hirn she had been swayed by an admiration which 
had excited in her heart a sentiment she had never yet felt for 
any other person. This, though a rare circumstance, was ascer- 
taiued to be a fact : the Emperor respected the innocence of the 
young lady, sent her home, had arrangements made for her 
settlement in life, and gave her a portion. Another interview 
was talked of with a celebrated Gerjnan countess, the favorite of 
an English nobleman, which, it is said, had it taken place, miglit 
have ended more tragically. Buonaparte was put on his guard, 
and the assignation was dropped, A few days before his leaving 

* This nlluiies to a transaction bemeen the mcrnbcrs of the French Vic- 
taallinKJ)ffioe and the Prince of Pence to supply Ihe Spanish navy ivith 
provisions at a certain pi-ofit. 
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Vienna, the Archduke Charles, for whom the Emperor had great 
esteem, solicited an interview witji him. TJiey met nt a Iiunl- 
ing-soat, called La Vonerie, near SchOnbrunn, and conversed 
together for a long time in an apartment by themselves. 

The Emperor on leaving Vienna passed through Scharding 
and Pasaau, where he met General Lauriston, whom he sent as 
governor to Venice. He arrived at Munich a few days before 
new-year's day, 1806. The Empress was there, having come 
to witness the marriage of her son, the Viceroy of Italy, with the 
Princess Augusta of Bavaria. It was celebrated with great 
pomp, and tjie festivities lasted for a week. A match had been 
talked of between the Princess Augusta and the Prince of Baden ; 
but this was broken off, and the Prince gave his hand soon 
after to Mademoiselle Stephanie Benuharnais, a niece of Josephine. 
The Viceroy returned to Milan ; and Buonaparte to Paris, where 
he arrived towards the end of January. Shortly after the Em- 
peror's return, accounts were received of the occupation of 
Naples by the French troops. The remainder of the winter was 
spent in fttes and amusements. Murat was invested with the 
sovereignty of the grand-duchy of Berg, which Bavaria had 
ceded to France. M. Talleyrand received the principality of 
Benevento, and Marsha! Bernadolte {contrary to the expectation 
of many people) thai of PontoCarvo both in the kin^dsm if 
Naples The Pimce of Baden came to Par s 1j conclide his 
mairia^fe which was celebrated in tie chapel of the pulioe 
On this occasion maenifit-ent entertainments were giien at the 
Thuilltnes The ladies of the court most of whom «ere dis 
tinguished for gtace and ■^pirit danced in character at the ballb, 
and these fil^s mdependentlv of the immediate interest attached 
to tlien) presented all the elegance and splendor of enchanted 
pageants Tis gone like a fairy revel , nor in the round of 
evei rolling jears will the like be seen again to humble and to 
e\alt ail that there is of pride in the hpart of man 'iet why 
complain of the %oid that is left* If such things happened e\ery 
day, (here nould be nothing in them it is enough that they sur 
vivo in poetry atid history. If a Buonaparte or a Charlemagne 
appears once in a thousand years, it gives the world something to 
ihiiiii of in the interim ! During (he same winter, he deleriiiined 
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to place llie crown of Naples on the head of Jiis brother Joseph ; 
anil twelve senators were deputed lo invest iiim wiiii the sover. 
eignty. The Emperor also resolved to change tiie government 
of Holland, by substituting the monarchical for the elective form 
(not a change for the better ;) and the choice of the leading men 
of the country, who were at this time favorable to France, fell 
on Prince Louis, the Emperor's brother, who accepted with some 
reluctance the crown that was offered him. Thus the battle of 
Austerlitz had the effect of creating three new kings and match- 
ing plebeian with princely blood. Such was the commencement 
of that system by which Buonaparte " made kings his sentinels 
and thrones his Martello towers;" led youth and beauty as a 
sacrifice or a lure to the shrine of his ambition or policy, and 
stood on the ground of the Revolution to clasp the hand of its old and 
natui'al enemies in close and hollow fellowship. If all this was but 
a' mascjue, it was a gorgeous one : those who were the most nearly 
concerned and the best judges, felt it to be something more, and 
resolved to make another etfort lo dispel " the horrible shadow !" 
Several medals and other trophies were executed to commem- 
orate the battle of Austerlitz. Soon after his return to St. Cloud, 
M, Denon, who had the chief superintend a nee of works of art, 
came to the Emperor while at breakfast, bringing with him a se- 
ries of medals on this subject. It commenced with the departure 
of the army from the camp at Boulogne to proceed towards the 
Rhine. The fij-st represented on one side a head of Napoleon, 
and on the other a I rench eagle holding fast an English leopard. 
"What does this mean?" said Napoleon. "Sire," said M, 
Denon, " it is a French eagle strangling in its talons (he leopard, 
one of the emblems of the eoat-of-arms of England." The atten- 
dants mere astonished to see Napoleon throw this gold medal with 
the utmost violence to the other end of the room, thus addressing 
M. Denon: "Vile flatterer! how dare you lell me that the 
French eagle strangles the English leopard, when I cannot send 
out to sea the smallest fishing-boat that the English do not seize 
upon ? It is indeed the Leopard ttiat strangles the French eagle. 
Let this medal be instantly destroyed, and never present ^ny of 
the same kind lo me again." Looking over the rest of these 
medale, and taking up tlie one relating to the buttle itself, he found 
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f;mh wLih the de^iTfi anJ dcsir d ^r D noii to 1 i\c it recast 
" I'uE joly on ont. side, BaU/e of i u.leri I w itli tlie d ite and on 
tlie opposite side the en^lei cl Fiance ^uiti a and Rus-) a , 
trust mc poslerily will bo at no lois to distingui^ih the »ictor ' 
This snn pie iJei of Nipoleon s «aa otiprtheleas not completely 
carried into effLct , instead of the tagles wore intra Iiiced the 
heads of the three E nperars It is easj to percene fron this 
account that the greater part o! those pompons insi,rjptions of 
ihose e\tra^a.^ant complimi- nts set forth with so much iclU and 
di.splaved on &o miny public m numents were not to tht ta^te of 
Niipokon much le&f. ot his suggesMnjj Few iicn m his place 
would have manifested the bame moderation and simplicity It was 
the samt, sentnnent of delicoiy which made him refuse Man>hal 
Kcllermann, who had been deputed by a large body of his fello\1 
citizens, permission to erect at their praper cost a monument ex- 
pressly in honor of him. This trophy Napoleon could only hope 
to merit by tl f h h 1 1 f S I I pi 

and if his stal f d ed I pfhpll 

the Place Vend g II d d I h I 

should be sol ly I fit 1 d h 

was to have be f P Tl h P j h d Iso 

proposed to ra pi 1 p II h f h E p b 

could not obta h If h b 1 m b 1 f 1 

cannon won by ry d d 1 f 13 

which in ihe s y fi po d 1 hip 

ital, inspired the public gratitude, and proved beyond dispute that 
the Chief of the State was much more occupied in setting on foot 
works of public utility than those of a vain glory. In the course 
of his administration, all that was really great and useful came 
from himself; while what appertained to luxury and outward 
show, was the indirect result of the powerful impulse that had 
been given to the Fine Arts, and of the passionate admiration 
due lo one who had achieved so many v 



The on,nnoa taken at Ansterliti were not all ninde use of to erect tha 
in ill the Plact Veiidame. M. Gaiidin, Minister of Pinanoe, oime one 
a Napoleon to demand a score of these citiiiloa for liis onn use. ''What 
!" exclMmed the emperor, ''iaour miaiater of Fitwnce going t« nuka 
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III ihe spring of 1808, Russia had maxle no declaration of her 
intentions; Austria had but ill executed the conditions of the 
treaty ; Pi'ussia was restless and uneasy, and England was at her 
old work. The Emperor, uncertain of the future, sought to 
hU-engihen his interests in the East, and sent General Sebastiani, 
who was just recoverfd of a severe wound received at the baitle 
of Austerlitz, as his ambassador to Constantinople. In the be- 
ginning of that year, however, Mr. Pitt died, and Mr. Fox suc- 
ceeded him, which gave a short deceitful gleam of hope to the 
world. While Mr. Pilt lived, war was certain ; his death offered 
a bare chance of peace. He had long been the moulh-piece of 
the war-parly, and the darling of that part of the aristocracy who 
wished to subdue the popular spirit of English freedom, to get the 
whole power of tl e c anlr\ ii to the hands of a few borough- 
mongers and of course to crush and stifle the example and the 
rising flame of liberty eserj where else. The perverse schemes 
of this party the rioted instinct of power in the hearts of kings, 
Mr, Pitt clothed with a dnperv of words, an everlasting tissue 
of rhetor cal common places not lo express, but to disguise them, 
and to make it impossible ever to disentangle them from the dark 
recess>es of pr ie and passion m which they lurked. Without a 
heart or natural affections wrthout a head to conceive of good or 
a hand to execute even the bad he meditated, this parliamentary 
automaton was a ort of lay figure to hang a waving tapestry of 
gaudy phrase-, upon so as to screen the designs of Ministers and 
baffle Oppos t on Engaged in a quarrel that was never to have 
an end and for an object that must be kept in the back-ground, it 
was I ecessai> to I a\e a set of plausible excuses always ready, 
ihai applied to everything because they really meant nothing, and 
lo find out an orator to ring the changes on them in measured and 
lofty periods, to whom no fad, feeling, or image in his own breast 

war upon ua!" — "No," replied ihe Dukede Gaeta, "not upon jou, but on 
same vilLiinous old machines that kill the workmen in the mint ; and if your 
Majesty will give mo twenty of these ca.nncia 1^3 recoiislruot the beams of 
the engines, I will have the name of Austerlitz engraved upon them." This 
appeu.1 prevailed ; M. Gaudin hnd the cannon placed at his disposal; and 
these engines arc still used to atunp the heads on the coin of the jirejent 
kings of Froncel 
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evtr suggested the rcalily of anything but words, and to whom the 
shriek of death or liie cries of despair were lost in the sound of 
his own voice. If we were at war, it was for " the existence of 
social order," a term tliat included between ils extremes the liigh- 
est liberty or the woist despotism if we did not makp peace, it 
was because "existing cncumatances ' would not permit us^ 
no matter svhetlier those circumsteiiices were prcperuus or ad- 
verse, whether it was we who would not make peace with the 
enemy or ihe eneni) who would not make peace with us It 
was impossible to drive the Minister out of his routine of \er 
bi^e or to force an explanation from hiin that admitted of being 
either verified or diaproied , and with these and a few moie 
phrases of the same stamp he served the ends of his emplojers, 
deluded Parliament, and brought the country to the brink of ruin. 
He died when the power, which he had pledged himself to de- 
stroy or lo be destroyed by it, had nearly attained its utmost 
height ; and (he best thing that can be said for him is that the 
defeat of all his plans and predictions, either from pride or shame, 
probably caused his death. 

Mr. Fox would no doubt have tried to save both countries from 
the alternative to which Mr. Pitt's policy wished to force them, 
but with what success or degree of firmness is not so certain. He 
had always been Mr. Pitt's ablest and most strenuous antagonist 
in that ruthless career of ambition and servility to which his rival 
lent himself; and the debates between them on the question of 
peace or war, (particularly in 1797 and 1798, before Mr, Pitt 
went out of office) were some of the most equally sustained, the 
most animated and characteristic in the records of our parliament- 
ary eloquence. The great leader of Opposition was a man of 
impulse and feeling, generous and sociable to a fault, sanguine in 
the cause of liberty and truth, and a man of a plain, strait-forward, 
but strong and well-stored understanding. He had not been the 
dupe of" Mr. Burke's romantic and fanciful view of the French 
Revolution, with his high-colored descriptions of the Queen of 
Prance and the rest of his apparatus for theatrical effect; for Mr. 
Fox, with that justness of thought which is the result of good- 
ness of heart, saw or felt that the whole drift of Mr. Burke's 
theory went to make politics a question or department of the 
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imagination, and that this could never be true, because politics 
treat of the public weal, and the most general and wide -ex tended 
conaequences, whereas the imagination can only bo appealed to 
by individual objects and personal interests, and must give a false 
verdict in all other cases. It would never do, he saw, to make 
choice of half a dozen dramatis persona, to adorn them with 
tropes and figures, and sacrifice to this paltry foreground and ine- 
retricioua embellishing the welfare of millions, who because ihey 
uere millions could never be brought forward by the imaginative 
faculty and could only be weighed in the balance of abstract 
truth and leaaon. Neither did he sutFer himself to be entangled 
in the mazes of Mr. Pilt's verbal sophistry. lie shook olf with 
honest mdynation the trammels of words which were attempted 
to be thrown over him like an enchanter's web ; cleared away 
the obvious facts from the cloud of technical distinctions rolled 
01 er them, strove hard (Antteus-Iike) to keep the question on Itie 
ground of common sense and feeling, which the other wished to 
resolve into airy generalities and lofty assumptions ; and in lenl- 
ity, Mr. Fox succeeded so far as it was possible with so disin- 
genuous and artful an opponent, and with the prejudices o! his 
hearers against him. Even those on the ministerial side con- 
fessed that Mr. Fox often convinced them while he spoke, hy his 
forcible and manly appeals, till Mr. Pitt rose and clouded over 
their apprehensions again wilb a flimsy arrangement of stately 
but undefined topics. 

Mr. Fox on his accession to office on the death of his predeces- 
sor had a difficult task to perform — neither lo forfeit his popular- 
ity nor to offend power. He had hardly nerve for both. His 
virtue was more owing to constitution than principle ; and though 
an honest man, he was not ineorrupiible. He had a great deal 
of good-nature in his composition, and good-natured men are sel- 
dom qualified lo be martyrs. He was a patriot, but liable to be 
led away by the weakness of party or friendship ; he was a friend 
to truth and freedom, but his very impatience of the least wrong 
might make him a dangerous au.\iliary to those who wished to 
bring about the greatest. There is no medium in such cases, ex- 
cept lor the lookers-on; and if he did not take a decided part 
against the Government, he must go all lengths with it. His life 
16" 
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waa deficient in llirce great iwinls, the beginning, the middle, and 
thu end. He Iiad sft oul a Tory and went over to Opposition 
from some juvenile pique against Lord Nortli : he then coalesced 
with Lord Shelburno, and laslly with Lord Grenville, whose well- 
known principles and influence could hardly leave him master of 
his own opinions. Several circumstances concur lo indicate that 
he came into office with a determination to remain in it, sue!) as 
his tone of reprimand to those who complained of some abuses of 
ministerial influence (which he had been doing nearly all his life) 
and the quackery of such professions as that " if he were an artist 
and could paint, there were no colors he could use black enough 
to depict the baseness of Buonaparte's conduct to Prussia" — as if 
Prussia had been the most innocent creature breathing. He how- 
ever (lo his eternal honor be it spoken) redeemed while in office 
one of the great pledges of humanity, by abolishing the Slave- 
trade. While he held the reins, hopes also continued to be en- 
tertained of peace, and Buonaparte, with Talleyrand lo assist him, 
strained every nerve lo urge it forward, first by an overture 
through Lord Yarmouth and then in the conferences with Ixird 
Lauderdale, who was commissioned to go over to Paris — but al 
his death things reverted into their old and natural course (as it 
seemed, unless when some severe constraint was put upon the in- 
clinations of the King and his Ministers) and a new Coalition was 
in the field before the end of the year, which had witnessed the 
dissolution of the last. This time it was Prussia and Russia that 
were leagued against France, and England as usual that was to 
pay ihf cost. 

During the late conferences, Buonaparte had endeavored to 
bribe the English Government to peace by offering to restore 
Hanover. This was resented as a deep indignity by Prussia, 
though she professedly held Hanover only as a pledge ad iaieriin ; 
and by her double-dealing with both parties, gave each a right to 
make her the scapegoat. When the conferences were broken off, 
however, this project fell to the ground ; but Prussia, thougii she 
kept Hanover, also kept her ill-humor. This did not prevent a 
cordial union and a thorough good understanding shortly after be- 
tween England and Prussia ; for there are stronger ties between 
t)rinees than mere interest or territory — mutual hatred of the un- 
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authorized intruders on tlieir power. Prussia indeed stood in an 
awkward situation, and was iiound to do something to ieco\er her 
character. She iiad neitiier the pride of success not the dignitj 
of misfortune. Her hand had been arrested, as she had prepared 
to strike an insidious blow: she had followed the war hitherto 
only as a sutler to pick up what she could get; and fiom the 
mercenary, she had to pass suddenly to the chivalrous and heroic 
part. Perhaps some disjointed recollections of manifestos and 
marches in the year 1792 haunted her dreams; norwasthat eld 
wound well healed. There was a great deal of ill hlood from a 
sense of provocation given, but without any blow struck , the fer 
ment became extreme throughout the country, and assumed a 
very melo-dramatic appearance indeed. It was reported from 
Paris that France held Prussia cheap, and this ga^e birlb to the 
most tragic scenes of loyalty and patriotism. The C'simpio of 
Frederic the Great was held up to the imitation of the Kmg and 
he was reminded of the battle of Rosbach. The Queen and 
Prince Louis of Prussia did all they could lo fin the flime 
Letters were circulated filled with invectives against the Fiench 
It was said that the Prussian cavalry had sharpened their sabres 
on the threshold of the French Ambassador. Some young men 
at Berlin had indeed thrown stones at his windows ; and there 
was ni insult or offensive illusion of which he had not been made 
the object 

In tlie mean time the war party at Pans were not idle in 
fomenting the quarrel They were exceedingly pleased at the 
rupture of the negociations w ith England Murat whose new 
honors had turned his head was the leader of this pirty and let 
slip no oppnrtunil\ ol inftigatmg BuonapirtP to war and of giving 
him an unfavorable opinion of Talleyrand and all these who in 
cl ned (o ptace This Minister (whose sagacitv was not far be 
hm 1 hrs h at I of principle) c ntended that the Emperor s power 
could only be con sol dated by peace and that all his victories 
cc uld only be designated by an algebraic aeries of which the firs* 
term was a and the last y or zero ' The Grand Duke of Berg, 
on the contrary, was for carrying things with a high hand, and 
thought he liad noth'..g to do but (o march from baltle lo battle, 
imai possession to possession, like the leader of a band of CondoU 
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iiuri, consulting oniy his nrraoance and liis personal prowess, his 
plume of feathers and his sword being the only ideas in his head. 
Having been just created Grand-Duke of Berg, he intimated his 
design of taking possession of tlio three abbeys of Etren, Essen, 
and Werdeii, in the county of Marck. The Prussians resisted ; 
high words passed, and a few musket-shots were exchanged. 
The Princess Caroline also, not satisfied with her liusband's good 
fortune or her brother's renown, wished with the petulance bc- 
lonifing to her sex and youth, lo make conquests of her own, and 
to fire the ambition of all those who had to endure her caprices. 
There soon appeared on the scene therefore a troop of young ad- 
miring courtiers, eager to march lo new fields of glory, and to 
humble still more the insolent pretensions of the clownish Prug. 
sians before the accomplished cavaliers of the saloons of Paris. 
Thus the desire of place and distinction, the moment it is attained, 
uses its power only for its own private gratification, and plays the 
game of vanity or interest with equal temerity and forget fulness. 
There is something too in the tone of French assumption and de- 
fiance peculiarly offensive to other nations. We can bear pride 
in a superior, for there is something serious and dignified in il ; 
but self-conceit (to those in misfortune) jars through every fibre 
of the frame, French imperlinence has perhaps done inore than 
the horrors of the Revolution or Buonaparte's strides to [rawer to 
rivet the chains of Europe. It was that air of making light of 
their enemies, which whetted so many daggers against them, 
more than any other given cause, and which til! they get rid of it 
(which they will do when they get rid of the air they breathe) 
will never allow them to be respected in adversity nor safe in the 
lap of conquest. Buonaparte was as little swayed as possible by 
these petty cabals and idle boastings or by any thing but the ne- 
cessity of the ease or his own views of policy ; but ihey had a 
tendency to inflame the irritation between the two countries and 
to precipitate the war. The ultimatum of the cabinet of BerHn 
was a challenge rather than an expostulation ; and Berthier wrote 
from Munich to express his apprehensions that the Prussians would 
commence hostilities, without any previous declaration, as bad been 
done in 1805. 

'I'he Emperor quitted Paris on the 21st of September, 1800 ; 
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to which he Iiad returned on the '2Gth of tlie preceding January. 
The Empress accompanied liim as far as Mentz. The Imperial 
Guard wliich had returned to Paris after tlic battle of Austerlitz 
(and where Buonaparte in his simplicity had promised they should 
stay in future) onue more began its march. Orders were sent 
to Strasburg for embarking on the Rhine all the troops from that 
fortress and the neighborhood, and to Holland to direct that the 
Dutch army should without delay enter Monster and advance 
towards the Weser. After receiving the visits of several German 
princes, the Emperor continued his journey through Aschaffen- 
burg to Wurtzburg, where he arrived in the evening of the same 
day on which he left Mentz. He stopped at the palace of the 
Grand-Duke, and here he waited news of the enemy. The 
different corps of the French army were assembled at their respec- 
tive positions, and approached the frontiers of Saxony. This 
was the first error of the Prussians, who having the start in point 
of lime ought to have attacked the scattered corps of the French 
before they had time to eftect a concentration of their force ; or at 
least have come to dispute the more ditlicull passages of the Oder 
and the Elbe with them; instead of which (as men not knowing 
what to do) they remained motionless at their positions at Erfurt 
and Weimar, suffering the invading army to debouch by Saal- 
field, where Marshal Lunnes defeated the corps of Prince Louis 
of Hrut^ia, who was killed in the action. The Emperor himself 
mhrched by the valley of the Maine, having with him the corps 
of Bcmadotle and Ney, and being flanked on his right by Soult 
and Davoust. Having passed the Saale at Saalburg, he learned 
the day after that the enemy had abandoned iijs position at Erfurt 
and was coming to the Saale to meet him. He also learned from 
a Saxon convoy that part of the Prussians were gone to Naum- 
burg and from the letters captured at the post-office at Gera that 
another part was still at Weimar. The Emperor then formed his 
resolution, which was to march on Jena with the corps of Lannes, 
Ney, and Soult ; the rest of the army he ordered to continue its 
march on Nautnburg and to attack the enemy if they were found 
at Weimar. By this movement the Emperor turned the Prussian 
army, having arrived by a road which they should have taken to 
meet him, while they were advancing to force the passE^ie of the 
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Saale by a road into wliiuh ihev should have driven the Frencli, 
liad they niincemred inthmuie skill. On the 13ih of Oeiober, a 
little hefore sGJi'JPt the Emperor arrived at Jeno, with Marshal 
Lannes and the foil guaids He was near Marshals Soult and 
Ney, whom he orlerid to jom him. Beriiadolto, Davoust, and 
the Gra^i Duke of Berg had on their part also arrived at Naum- 
buTg. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

BATTLE OF JENA AND ENTRANCE INTO BERLIN. 

The Emperjr had sent forward from Gera one of his orderly 
oflicets, M Eugene Montesquieu, as the bearer of a letter to the 
kJii„' of Prussia, which he gave into the hands of the first Prus- 
sian troops » hom he encountered about a league above Jena. 
On cntenng Jena, the French had certain news of the Prussian 
army It had left Weimar in tw -i great corps ; the largest, un- 
<Ier tlie irnmednte command of the King and of the Duke of 
Brunswick, had taken the road from Weimar to Naumburg ; the 
other under the orders of the Prince of Blohenloe, had directed its 
march on Jena. In fact, the advanced -guard of the French had 
no sooner reached the summit of the bill which looks back upon 
Jena, than they discovered the enemy's line almost in front of 
them. The Emperor alighted from his horse and went to recon- 
noitre. The sun had not quite set; and he advanced till some 
musket-shots were fired at him. He returned to hasten the 
inarch of the columns to their positions, which he recommended 
to the generals not to take up till it was dark. He slept in the 
bivouac amidst the troops, having made all the generals sup with 
him. Before he lay down to sleep, he descended the hill towards 
Jena on foot to see that nothing was left behind, when to his sur- 
prise he found the » hole of Marshal Lannes s artillery h hich » as 
to begin the fight next dav sticking fast in a rapine which in the 
obscuritj of the night hal been mistaken for a read He was 
exceed ngl\ vexed but instead of wasting time in reproaches 
he set to work himself lo do the duty of an artillery officer He 
collected the men made them take their pirk tools and light the 
lanterns one of which he held himsi If f r (he convenience of 
those whose labors he directed Ii this mmner the ramie was 
suftjciently widened, ajid the extremities of the axle trees (.leared 
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0?' ilie rocks. The Emperor did not leave tlio spot lill Ihe first 
waggon had passed thiuugli, wliicli was late at iii|r|it. He did 
not return to his bivouac till he had issued fresh orders. There 
was a hoar frost upon the ground, acoompniiied with fog, which 
prevented the dense masses of the French troops, crowded toge- 
ther on the top of the hill, from being distinguished by the en- 
emy, or they might have annoyed them with their fire. 

The French were under arms by day-break ; but the fog was 
still so thick, that advancing towards the enemy on an open 
ground in front, they missed their way, and came upon a wood 
where the Prussian left was posted. At nine, the fog cleared 
up, the sun shone out, the two armies found themselves close 
together, and the cannonade commenced in the centre, with 
the greatest sharpness on the Prussian side. Ney, who was on 
the right of Marshal Lannes, attacked the extreme left of the Prus- 
sians, repeatedly taking and being driven from a village where 
it was lodged ; and would have lost a great number of his men, 
had not a division of Soult's coming up at ihe time (though fa- 
tigued after a long march) joined in the action, turned the Prus- 
sian left, and compelled them to evacuate the village The Em 
peror blamed Ney though gently f r per isting m h s ttacl 
instead of waiting lor the expected re inftn cement Wl le tl a 
movement waa '){erd,tiDg on their left Maiihal Lm es ade a 
iigorous attadt on the Piussian ctntre The boldness of h s ad 
\ance made them shift their whole position The act i then 
recommenced and i new incident decided the fortune of the day. 
The Emperoi had left Mtrahal ^.u^eieau at Mentz to collect the 
regiments which hid been sent back from Austerlilz to Fiance, 
and to ii How with what haste he cjuld He made such good 
speed that he arrived at Jena while the battle was going on He 
did not pause a mjment but advanced through a hr wood in such 
a manner as to appear m the real of the Piussian right at the 
instant that Linnes was attacking it in front commencing a dis- 
charge of musketry before the Prussiiana had time to reconnoitre. 
Buonapartes columns seemed to meet ttgtther at (he scene of 
action as we sometimes see the clouds assembling fioin Ihe differ- 
ent points of hea\en before a thundei stoim Phis attack being 
as detcrnimed as it vt as unevpected n ode the enemy a line u aver. 
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The Emperor had but few cavalry with him, the main hoJy be- 
ing on the road to Naumburg ; but as soon as the oscillalioii was 
observed in the Prussian ranks, they were sent forward and 
ordered to charge with desperation. This movemenl succeeded 
in preventing the Prussian army from rallying ; and the head of 
Murat's cavalry just then coming up completed the disorder, and 
united with the rest in pursuing the routed enemy on the road to 
Weimar, along which they were escaping. 

Tlie Emperor from the spot where he stood, saw the flight of 
the Prussians, and the French cavalry taking them by thousands. 
Night was approach ng and hLru as at \usterl tz he rode 
r ind the held of battle He often alighted from his horsi to 
g ve a little brandy to the wounded or placed bis h^nd on the 
breast of a soldier to fiel if his heirt beat or there was any 
chance of hie H s joy on suth occasions was only checked by 
the recollection of tl ose he could not succor If he found a 
greater nu iber of dead in one part of the field than another he 
looked -it the buttons to ascertain the numbtr of tl e regiment , 
and aiierw ards at the first rc\ lew he would queiition the men as to 
the minner n which they had been attacked and h w the loss 
1 ad happei ed He returned to pass the n ght at Jena where he 
rece ved the professors of the University and reward d tl e vicar 
of that place for the attention he lad shown to the & ck and 
wounded 

On the same day (the 14th of Ou hci) on wh ch Nap !e n 
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river. Marshal Davoust attacked with an iiifcrioriiy in numbers 
of one to four. Scarcely was his line formed ivhen he was as- 
sailed by a cannonade and discharge of mm^queiry, which were 
tlie more furiously maintained, as tlie enemy thought they were 
sure of destroying him : had it not been for his great courage and 
firmness under fire, his troops must have been coiiipietoly dis- 
heartened. By three o'clock in the afternoon he had lost one- 
third of his force. He could only retain his men in the field by 
showing himself everywhere. In vain his aide-de-camps hurried 
to and fro to Bernadolte to urge him to move : he spent the whole 
day in seeking a passage where none was to be found, aud would 
thus have allowed Davoust to be crushed. He also contrived to 
keep back the cavalry, over which he had no right of control. 
Davoust was indebted to his great valor and to the confidence 
placed in him by his troops, for the glory he won on this day, 
which was to him the most honorable that could be. Notwith- 
staading the loss which he sustained, he took from the enemy 
seventy pieces of cannon, and compelled him to a retreat. Had 
he been supported by a body of cavalry, he might have taken a 
great number of prisoners ; but that he had been able to keep 
the field under such disadvantages, obtained him the admiration 
of tlie whole army. The loss of the Prussians was considerable, 
Tlie Duke of B un k I a u tded, hastily retired to 
Altona, where h af d d Th King, oa learning wjiat 

had befallen the Duk n ad a ment to regain the Oder ; 

nor could Davou 1 1 o f c airy, obstruct the mo- 

narch's retreat, Adju an Ge e al Rr osuf who brouglit the 
report of the afia he 1 p a J na, said nothing of the 

absence of the ca al y no f B ad 's refusal to participate 
m the action. Wi I had d Bu naparte asked him what 
those troops had be d d h conflict. Receiving no 

explanation, he hit his lips, and was at no loss to understand that 
something was amiss. Yet after this he made tJiis man a sove- 
reign. It would seem that as the world goes, magnanimity con- 
tains the seeds of its destruction in its own bosoni ! 

Prisoners poured into Jena the whole of ihe nighl ; and among 
them was almotit the whole of the Saxon infantry with several 
The Empei»r had the officers assembled in a hall of 
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the University, and thus addjcsied tliem by his interpreter. 
" Saxons '. I am not youi enem) , nor the enemy ol j our Llector. 
1 know that he has been obliged lo aid tlie designs of Prussia. 
You have fought; and ill fortune has deprived jou ol your 
libony. If you have siuceitly espoused the interests of Piussia, 
you must share her late , but if you can assute me thai jour 
HOvernign has been constrained to take up arms against me, and 
that he will seize this opportunity of resuming hia natural |)oli(,} , 
i will overlook the past, and will hfnujfonh lue on frn;ndl> tenns 
with him." M. Pfuhl, a Savon ofiicer, undertook to go to Diea- 
den with this proiwsal, and to bung an answer in two daya , and 
on receiving an assurance that it would be la\oiablc, Buonaparte 
gave the Saxon prisoners their liberty, who imniedidtely stt out 
home by way of Leipsic Tlie Emperor then departed in an 
open carriage for Wennar , and at the top o*" tlie mountain, 
calli^d the Snail, met a Prussian olhcer bearing a letter from the 
King with a proposal for an armistice This off^r »as not com- 
plied with, because its only object was to remove the war Jiom 
his dominions into those of the allies ol the French Either irom 
the date of the King's letter, or by some other means, tlie f rencb 
general learned the situation ol tlie Piussian army, and directly 
ordered Bernadotte lo force the passage of the Essen defended by 
the Prince of Wuriembcrg, and made Lannes march upon Er- 
furt where the Prince of Uiange commanded, which shortly after 
eapilulaied wiih a garrison of eighteen thousand men This 
town was also of importance, ai it was a thoiougbfare from the 
army to Mentz. While at Weimar, the Emperur had an inter- 
view with the Prussian genera!, Schmettau, an old aide de camp 
of Frederic U. who had been wounded m the latt. batth , and 
died in consequence soon alter 

At Naumburg Buonaparte learned from Davoiist (with whom 
he expressed his high satisfaction) the whole extent of Bernadotte's 
misconduct just before. He said, " If I were to bring him to a 
court-martial, it would be equivalent lo ordering him to be shot. 
The best way is lo overlook it. I do not think him so devoid of 
honor as not to feel the shame fulness of his behavior, respecting 
which I shall not fail to let him know my mind." Buonaparte 
could hardly have been a physiognomist to trust Bernadotte twice ; 
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for he must have seen him wiih sualiiiy eyes lookiiiij over his 
high-arched nuse, watching iiis own opjwritiniiiijs, and equally in- 
diirercnl to principle or sentiment ! On the loaci between Naum. 
burg and Halle, the Emperor passed over the titld of Rosboch. 
He knew the ground so well that on approaching Rosbach, he 
said to one of his aide -de- camps, pointing with his hand, " Gallop 
on ill that direction, and half a league off you will see the column 
which tlie Prussians erected in commemoration of their victory 
over us." When the whole of Europe was spread out in this man- 
ner before Napoleon as in a map, it is not surprising he thought lie 
could lay his hands on it so easily. The column was where he 
had pointed it out, but no higher than a common-sized door-post ; 
and the next thing was to order up some of Suchet's sappers to 
have it conveyed on carriages to Paris. The whole army was 
now approaching the Elbe. The bridge at Dessau had been 
burnt by the Prince of Wurlemberg, whom Bernadolte was pur- 
suing. The Emperor thought it possible to repair it; but finding 
it would be a work of time, preferred crossing at Wittenberg, by 
which a day was lost. 

Half-way between Dessau and Wittenberg, Duroc who had 
been sent on a secret mission to the King of Prussia, came to 
meet the Emperor, The latter remained at Wittenberg two days, 
while the French effected the passage of the Elbe ; wliich they 
did before the Prussians. Ney was charged witli the blockade 
of Magdeburg. Napoleon with the rest of the army advanced 
toivards Berlin by the Potsdam road, in order to dispute the pas- 
sage of the Spree with the enemy, who were one or two marches 
beiiiod. It was about one in the afternoon when the army left 
^^'it1enbe^g ; and in passing through the suburbs, a storm of hail 
came on. The Emperor alighted to obtain shelter, and entered 
a house belonging to the keeper of the forests. He thought he 
was not known ; and regarded merely as ordinary civility the 
respectful manner in which he was received by two young women 
in the apartment where he was. They appeared much surprised 
and embarrassed, and one of them exclaimed aside, " Heavens [ 
il is the Emperor." On inquiry, it turned out that she was the 
widow of an officer who had been killed in Egypt, and that she 
recollected Buonaparte perfectly well, as he was not much altered. 
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as well as General Saviry nor] Gtiifril Bolliir, who were with 
h(m. She had been left iitth one snn, ind in answer lo a ques 
lion put to her on the subject, she nn upstairs and brought dour 
her marriage -con tract The Emperor was much pleased and 
exclaimed, " Par CiCTi ' this is a cuiious meeting" He then 
ordered Berthier to take down the names both of the mother mil 
the son. The storm bem^' now over and the Emperor ahont to 
depart, he said, " Well, Madame, as a memorial of this day, I 
grant you an annual pension of 1200 francs, with the reiersion 
to your son." He then mounted his horse and set off, and in the 
evening signed the order for the widow's pension. 

Napoleon passed the night within a short march of Polsdam. 
He here learned that the Prussians had re-crossed the Elbe and 
were making every exertion to regain the Oder towards Stettin. 
He ordered Soult and Bernadottc to give them no rest. Ney 
remained on the left bank of the Elbe to watch Magdeburg, and 
to see that the enemy, pressed hard by Soult and Bernadotte, did 
not turn short that way. Spandau surrendered to Marshal Lannes 
at ihe first summons ; so that his corps, being left disposable, waa 
sent forward to the other side of the Spree. The Emperor 
arrived at Potsdam in broad day, and went immediately lo visit 
the two palaces of Sans-Souci. He admired the beauty of the 
larger palace and made some remarks on the site chosen for it, 
which is so bleak and ungenial that the growth of every thing is 
stunted. The little palace of Sans-Souci greatly interested hiin. 
He examined the apartment of Frederic the Great, which is kept 
with religious care. None of the fnrniture had been displaced; 
and certainly splendor constituted no part of its value. The wri. 
ling-table resembled those which may yet be seen in the offices 
of the old French notaries ; the inkstand and pens were still upon 
it. Buonaparte opened several of the books which Frederic w,w 
fond of reading, and which contained marginal notes in the king's 
own hand, apparently written in no very good humor. He or- 
dered the door to be opened by which Frederic used to go down 
lo the terrace in the garden ; and also that which be passed 
through, when he went to review his troops on the great sandy 
plain near the palace. Every thing about this monarch appears to 
Have been dry and arid. He returned to Potsdam for the nighl^ 
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where lie fo; Jude any one to occupy the private apartments be- 
longing 10 the Queen. At Charlottenburg they found in a drawer 
in one of her dressing-rooms a memorial drawn up by Dumouriez 
for subduing the power of France, Certainly, lliere is no contain- 
ing the French character within bounds, except by mixing it up 
with the caput mortuum of legilirancy ! 

On the 21st of October, a month after his departure from Paris 
Buonaparte entered Berlin. He was on jiorsubaelt, accompanied 
by the guard and the whole of Davoust's corps, whom he chose 
to be the fii-st to enter the Prussian capital. The weather was 
fine. Almost all the inhabitants of the city seetned to be cut of 
doors ; and the windows were filled with ladies, who, though they 
evinced considerable curiosity on the occasion, yet expressed the 
profoundeat grief in their countenances, and many were bathed 
in tears. Pride, passion, patriotism, loyally, all are human, and 
have tears for their dearest loss ; truth and freedom alone spe 
the n, V Ih d y eyes The P peror al ^1 ted it ll e K ng = pal ee 
wl e e he took up 1 s abide The I oi-ps ere tit ned on tl e 
Cuat in and Ste t n oads v lb the exce] t on of t! e guard 1 (.h 
Beil 1 Buo apa le as up it four n the 
.L id ng ut scouta and part es of I m si era n e^ery 
lirectio O e of tliese pa ties c p ured a flag of t uce f om 
hoTi t as d c verel ll at he lad letl Pr ce Hole loe t 
NevRupn prepar „ to depart for P enlzlau on 1 cl the 
r np r r d rected the dragoons ai d tl e c rps f Lannes lo pro 
ceed thither by forced marches up the Havel. They reached 
llie bridge at Prentzlau a few hours before the head of the Prus- 
sian column appeared on the opposite bank of the river. Both 
sides being very much fatigued, a parley ensued The Prussian 
troop which was most in advance was a regiment belonging to 
the King's guard, which supposmg all lost, was \erj glad 10 
return to Berlin. An arrangement was proposed and concluded 
on the spot. Prince Hohenloe surrendered with all the troops 
that were with him, transferring to General Blucher the com 
mand of those which were too distant to be included in the capitu 
lation. The others were sent back to Berlin. Prince Charles 
of Mecklenburg, a younger brother of the Queen, having been 
vaken jirisoner at Strelitz, was dismissed on his parole. Blucher 
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had rallied the wrecks of the Prince of Hohenloe's corps, and 
added them Co what remained of the army that fought against 
Davoust. The King had withdrawn from this army, as soon as 
the armistice had been refused. He took Magdeburg in his way 
to Berlin, and thence directed his course lo the Oder and after- 
wards to Giaudentz, where he ordered the bridge of boats over 
the Vistula to be removed. He here learnt the surrender of hia 
army at Lubeck. Bluuher had manceuvred so as to draw Soult 
and Bernadotte from Berlin ; and afterwards succeeded in giving 
them the slip from the field of Wharen. He escaped from them 
so completely that they did not reach till evening the positions 
he had quitted in the morning. He passed through Schwerin 
and gained Lubeck, He would have defended the bridge of 
that place, but was overpowered. Driven to the last extremity 
and destitute of ammunition, he at last capitulated and surren, 
dered his troops prisoners of war. 

On the arrival of the French at Berlin, possession was immedi- 
ately taken of the post-office. The examination of the intercepted 
correspondence was so skilfully managed that at first no suspicion 
was entertained of the circumstance. In this way, a letter for. 
warded lo the care of the postmaster and addressed to the King, 
was stopped. This letter was written and signed by the Prince of 
Ilatzfield, who had remained at Berlin. It contained a detailed 
account of every thing which had occurred in the capital since the 
King's departure, with a minute description of the French force, 
corps by corps. As the letter was written by a prince, it was 
laid before the Emperor, who appointed a court-martial to be 
held to try the writer on a charge of giving secret information to 
the Pruss'an goveromcut On the order for the court-martial 
behig issued, the Prmce was arrested. The couri-martial met; 
but as the Emperor had not returned the original letter, the only 
document on which the charge was founded, an application was 
made ior it through the major general in the usual way. It so 
happened that the Emperor had gone lo some distance from Ber 
lin to review one of DavousI s divisions. It was another fortunate 
eircumstanc that on his return he stopped to pay a visit to the 
old Prince Ferdinand, brother to Frederic I!., so that h was late 
before he got home. These lucky incidents atlbrded the Princess 
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of Hulzfield tiiiie to see Marslial Duroc, n'liom slio liad known 
during his former visits to Berlin. Tlie Marshal knew nothing 
of the business ; and riut lieing able to leave the palace, sent 
General Savary to learn the partieulars. He hastened back to 
inform Marshal Duroc, that the life of the Prince was at slake, ' 
and that it was necessary lo procure the Princess an immediate 
audience of tiie Emperor. He had just then returned, and 
meeting Duroc at the top of the htair casf with the Princess (wlio 
had never quitted the spot) holdmg by his arm, he said, " What, 
has something new occurred, Grand Marshal ?" — "Yes Sire," 
said Duroc, and followed the Emperor mto his cabinet. He soon 
came out and introduced the Pimcess She knew not why her 
husband had been arrested , and in the simplicity of her diapo- 
sition demanded justice of the Emperor for the wrongs which she 
supposed was done him. When she had finished, he handed her 
the letter written by her husband Ha\mg run it over, she stood 
motionless, and looked as if she liad lost all sensation, but uttered 
not a word. The Emperor said, " Well Madam, is this a cal- 
umny ? I leave you to judge." The Princess, more dead than 
alive, was going lo answer with her tears, when Buonaparte look 
the letter from her and said, " Were it not for this letter, there 
would be no proof against your husband." — "That is very true," 
she replied, " but I cannot deny that it is his writing." — " Well," 
said the Emperor, " there is nothing to be done but lo burn it ;" 
and threw the letter into the fire. The Princess of Hatzfield 
knew not what to do or say ; but she spoke more feelingly by 
her silence than the mast eloquent orator could have dono. She 
retired quite liappy, and soon saw her husband who was set at 
liberty. The Emperor, sav those who knew him best, was on 
this day as happv as the Princess of Hatzfield. Such was the 
man, whose charai,ter ^enal writers labored to cover with the 
slime and poison of their pens in order t) sink a cause which he 
upheld by the sword and w h ch in ifelf was unassailable. 

Prince Paul of Wnrtember,, ha 1 joined the Prussians without 
his father's consent and wis made i general and a prisoner al- 
most at the same instant Buonip^rle took no other revenge of 
him than not to rectue him ind to send him back to Stutlgard. 
Cuslrin and Stettm sui rendered as if they had fallen down be- 
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fore a name, and at rhe same ume Magdcbuig nith a garnaoa 
of twiulythiKe thou'Jand men, commanded by (jtnerul Kleist, 
surreniertd lo Ne\, whose force « ai not much larger It was 
onlj m Silesia that a Piussian corps kept the field, vthen jt uas 
opposed by Prmce Jeiome, to whom Buonaparte ha*ing been 
laielv reconciled with h.m had given the command of an ariiij. 
corps of Batdnans, Wurtemburjrhors, and other Confederate 
troops The diplomatic body flock fd to Berlin, in thetiam of 
victory, but did little to biiiig about a peace M lallejrand 
in particul u bj a note which he piesented (m which he took a 
liiely biid's-eye view ot the whole political horizm) offended the 
King ol Prussia bv rtquinng him to do whit was not in hih 
power, namel), to compil England and Russia to make peace 
. \s men often grow desperate m desperate circumstances, the 
more impeiious ihe necessity became for coming to terms with 
Napoleon, the more ht seemed to shrink from it , and when Du 
roe found him at Osterode on the other -side of the Vistula, he re 
jected the idea of an armistice altogether, alleging that "it waa 
now too late, and that he had thrown himself into liie arms of the 
Emperor of Russia, who hod offi-ied him his support " Buona 
parte gave up alf further attempts at negocialion, and forthwith 
put himself into a condnion to seek peace wherever he could find 
the Russians While at Berlin, the Emperor received a deputa. 
tion fiom the French Senate, complimenting him on his astonish 
ing success, but recommendmg him to put a period to his viUories 
by a peace. This vexed him : and he returned for answer that 
before they recommended him to make peace, they might at least 
have inquired on which side the obstacles to it lay, or have sent 
the means along with the flattering hope of forcing the Prussians 
or the Russians, with whom the former had now leagued, to con- 
clude it with him. This was the first manifestation of that spirit 
of idle cavilling or of what Buonaparte afterwards denounced as 
the spirit of ideology, which began to take a surfeit of success 
in which it did not play a principal part, and which was looking 
at abstract principles when it should have been attending to cir- 
cumstances, and at circumstances when it should have been 
guided by abstract principles. The Emperor had sent to Italy 
for the Polish general Dombrouski lo join him at Potsdam. It 
VOL. 11. 17 81 
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was cot till lifter the rel'iisd of Prussia to sign the armistice, thai 
lie thought seriously of creating a diversion in liis favor in Po- 
land. Fresh irooi>s arrived from France, with which Marshal 
Moilier marched against tlie Hanse-towns ; and was master of 
the sho'^s of the Baltic before the Emperor was ready to com- 
mence operations in Lithuania. The two remaining fortresses of 
Uamelti and Nicubui^ also fell into the hands of the French by 
a kind of giddiness or vertigo, by which strong-places at this 
time took it into their It^ads to surrender almost at discretion, and 
without striking a single blow. The commanders have been ac- 
cused of treachery and collusion without attending to the etffct 
which a general panic and 
A great authority has said, " Men's 
iheir fortunes ;" and the example of 
beaten, and kings flying from their 
news of war into a very ague-fit, 
without the impiilation of bribery, indifTerencE 
treachery. Cowardice is epideii 
spark of patriotism is either kindled o 

consent. In Hamein were found fifteen stand of colors embroid- 
ered by the fairest hands that Prussia could boast, adorned with 
martial emblems, and presented to iheir lovers in the hope of a 
different fate. Have the women in France no embroidering 
frames ? Neither lovers nor a country ? 

Buonaparte was on this occasion longer absent from Paris than 
on any other since his return from Egypt (being detained by the 
two campaigns, first with Prussia in 1806 and then with Russia 
in 18(17) — and it may not bean improper place to describe his 
manner of life when with the array. It was simple and without 
show. Every individual, of whatever rank, had permission to 
approach and speak to him of his affairs. He listened, questioned, 
and gave an answer on the spot : if it was a refusal, tliere was a 
reason assigned for it, and it was done in a way to soften the pain 
of ft denial, ll was a spectacle to excite the highest admiration 
to see the common soldier quit the ranks, when his regiment was 
drawn out before the Emperor, and advancing with a grave mea- 
sured step, and presenting arms, come close up to him. Napo- 
eon never lUiled to take hb petition, read it liirough, and grant 
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its just demands. This noble privilege which he afforded to fidel- 
ity and courage gave each soldier a strong sense of his rights and 
of his duties, while it served as a curb to check the humors af the 
superior offioei's who might he tempted to abuse their trust. T h'- 
simplicity of the iiiaaners and character of the Emperor was 
chiefly remarkable on these marciiing days when the Ciinnon 
were for a short time silent. Constantly on horseback in the 
midst of his generals and of his aide-de- camps, of the officers of his 
household, or of the youthful and valiant elite of the officers of 
artillery, his gaiety and go"d-humor had an influence on all around 
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Id I'lnplaymeni, even when he was wiih the army. Did he cease 
tbr a nioinunt to consult his niiips, to meditate the plan of his 
battles, and to study ihe immense combinations which it was neces- 
sary to arrange in order to put in motion (with nmtliematieal prcs- 
eision) masses of four or five hundred thousand men, then he busied 
himself with the interior adniinistratiou of the Empire. Sevei-al 
times ill the week an auditor frofii the Council of State arrived at 
iiead quarters, charged with the portfislios of ihe dilferent Minis- 
ters ; never was the labor deterred till the morrow ; in tlie course 
of the same day the whole was examined, si/,'ned, and sent off: 
every thing marched abreast. The days that followed a battle 
were devoted lo receiving the reports of the ciilferejit corps of the 
army, connecting together the detached circumstances, alloiting 
lo every one the share of glory to which he was entitleil, and 
drawing up those masterly bulletins wliicli are a model of military 
eloquence. It was singular enough that these bulletins, sent to 
Paris lo be published, were read and admired by all France, be- 
fore they reached the army, who knew nothing of their coiUents 
till the arrival of ihe newspapers from the capital. They have 
been accused of exaggeration : but events sufficieniiy proved their 
truth. Armies do not fly nor cities fall down befojo the columns 
of a gazette. The personalities against the queen of Prussia have 
been complained of as showing a want of gallantry ; but the pro- 
vocation was extreme, and the opportunity not to be missed for 
paying off the abuse and contumely of which Buonaparte was him- 
self the unceasing butt for iwenty years. Still it would have 
been betler, had he abstained from recriminating, in a momcm of 
victory, on a woman and a queen — a handsome and spirited one 
too ; but perhaps liie air of the palaces of Potsdam and Berlin was 
aoi very favorable to sentiments of gallantry. 
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CHAPTER XSXVIII. 

HATTLE3 OF EYLAU AND FRIEDLAND, AND PEACE OF TILSIT. 

It was from Berlin that Buonaparte dated the famous decrees 
of the 21st of November, 1806, interdicting all commerce be- 
tween Gre:it Britain and the rest of Europe, which was tbe coiii- 
menceiiient of the well-known Cominental System, which he re- 
sorted to as the only means of crushing the power and hostility 
of England, and the attempt to enforce which (alniost as it were 
against the nature of things) in the end proved falal to himself. 
Buonaparfe reasoned in this manner with himself — that it was 
inemiibent on him to destroy the power and influence of Gieat 
Britain — that there was no other way of doing it but by excluding 
her completely from the porta of the Continent — and that there- 
fore this was the means to which it was necessary to have re- 
course in order to arrive at the indispensable object. But noth- 
ing is necessary in human affairs that is not possible ; and to 
attempt a remedy for that which is placed out of our reach by 
fortune, is only to make bad worse. Nothing could alter the 
mora] condition of England but the striking at her physical I'e- 
sources; and these from her insular situation were invulnerable 
in the ordinary course of events. There, however, England was 
in the map; and there let her remain to do all the mischief she 
could ! If his armies could not march across the sea, neither 
could her Seats come upon the land. This was enough; any 
thing beyond was will, not reason. If he could get all the states 
of Europe to come into his system, and only one held out, that 
would be sufficient to defeat it ; if they all could be prevailed 
on to come into it (which would be difficult considerin'; the pri- 
vations and losses it must occasiion), would they all keep to it? 
Even if this were the case with the governments, no advance 
would be made towards the grand object: a single harbor, a 
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smu^'gler's cave, a creek, i> t-revico woulii serve to let in so 
sublla a tiling as coiiiniereo, jast as the smalkst leak lets ilie 
water into the hold of a vessel. The means were tlisproportioned 
to the end. The whole power and rtsources of Fraaue must be 
strained to tlieir utmost pitcli, and called forth not against an im- 
posiiif; mass and once for all, but must be brought to bear at 
every moment, and in every point of the compass, against the 
most petty, harassing, and evanescent opposition. After throw- 
ing the net of his policy and the ramifications of liia vast system 
of restraint and exclusion over the Lion of British commerce, a 
mowie a Noiwaj rat w uld bite the coids m two It "as onlv 
his nnmense influence hia prodif,ious eneigj and a resolution 
Meeled against remonstrance oi disappointment that could have 
made his scheme at all feisible or fomii lable to others yet in 
'^ite of these it faded Nithing short ol absolute power could 
have Limed tt into piactical effect and nth resptct to moral 
or pohticil causa., absolute power is a m^e name As to the 
complaints uiged by ihe trench luler against the encroachments, 
the msoknce and rapacity of England as a maiitime power, 
nothing could be more just , but they need not hjve excited any 
surprise except in contrast with the high character which we 
gne (f ourselvts and which makes others a little sore and impd 
tient when tliey find out the tiuth On the other hind with re 
spect to the mconsistpncies between the maritime and mdilarj 
codei of warfare though glaring and re\olling thej seem in a 
great measure to arise out of the nature of the service itself {the 
one having to do with fixed masses, the other wiih floating frag- 
ments) though not altogether so. Thus there seems no reason 
whv a merchant- vessel in an enemy's harbor should be confis- 
cated the instant war is declared, while a convoy of merchan. 
dise by land is suffered lo go free and return to enrich that very 
enemy. The property here is not fixed and at any time accessi. 
ble, but moveable, as in the other case. Again, if the property 
of the private citizen at sea is made lawful spoil, as the only 
means which the stronger party hasof gaining an advantage over 
the weaker, yet there is no reason why the unarmed citizen 
should be made prisoner in his own person, which can only be 
prejudicial to himself, except under the Idea of his being held to 
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ransDin, according to the obsolete euatom of barbarous warfuru. 
If It be with a view lo exchange the peaceful prisoner witli tije 
soldier taken in battle, then there in the same ground for detain- 
ing travellers in a country, or others whom we have in our power, 
to increase the number of hostages. There is no doubt that the 
slate of the maritime code (wjiich either for good or bad reasons 
approaches nearer the usages of barbarous times than the mili' 
(ary) might admit of revision and amelioration in many respects ; 
and if Buonaparte may bo supposed from circumstances or pecu- 
liar irritation to have taken a prejudiced view of the subject, 
we can hardly set ourselves up as impartial judges of the 
question. 

Hamburgh was the first place that felt by anticipation the blow 
that was about to be aimed at British commerce. Marshal Mor- 
tier, towards the middle of November, formally re-occupied Han- 
over ; and marching upon Hamburgh, took possession of that 
ancient free-town, so long the emporium of the commerce of the 
north of Europe. The strictest search was made for British 
commodities and property, which were declared the lawful sub. 
ject of confiscation — with what success it is difficult to make out 
between the outcries of the English merchants at the meditated 
injury (as if they were the most aggrieved set of people upon 
earth) and their subsequent boastings of having outwitted their 
adversaries. Hesse-Cassel was taken from the Elector, who was 
known to be decidedly hostile to France ; and with various pro- 
vinces of Prussia and the conquered territories of the Duke of 
Br mswick was erected into the kingdom of Westphalia, and 
given lo Jerome Buonaparte. Much has been said of Buona- 
parte's treatment of the Duke of Brunswick, who died about this 
time at Allona ; and it seems to have been agreed by certain 
writers that the French bullets ought to have spared him ; first 
because he was the futlier-in-law of the heir-apparent of ibe 
British crown ; and secondly, as being the author of the memor- 
able Manifesto against the French nation in the year 1792. On 
the contrary, if there was any one reproach, any one indignity 
more galling than another that could be heaped upon bis tomb or 
on his death-bed, that one ought lo have been heaped upon it. Oh 
no ! let not the outrage and contumely be all on one lide— the for- 
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giveness aiid foibcaraiice all on tlie other. What! wi? arc to be 
trealed wiih llie cold, defecated malice of fiends, and wc are lo 
return it with iiolhitig but the milk of human kindness and ihe 
pitying smiles of angels. Those who have cherished but ons 
feeling all their lives, that of liunting down the liberties and hap- 
piness of mankind, cannot come with their latest breath to beg 
a little charily and mercy. To give no quarter to human nature 
is to expect none from it. But his son never forgave his falher's 
death, and revenged it by the Black Brunswickers in 1815. But 
his father was not the only one by many millions who fell victims 
in that ruthless struggle which the Duke of Brunswick's Mani. 
feslo proclaimed to the world, and to the spirit that animated it. 
Buonaparte is blamed for having alluded to this. He would have 
been a dastard if he had not ^ ' 1 806 was to be paid home, 
but 179i forgotten There is no equaht^ m that Let the circle 
of revenf,e go round only let ii be understood that the hatred is 
reciprocal deadlj anJ implacable on both siJes' 

Buonaparte had a fine opporlunilv at thia tune of rebutting 
the odium and caMlv lo «hich he exposed himself by his treat- 
ment of the peltv princes of tierman , and of establishing his 
popaiantj hid he madp common cause with Poland That 
name ' pleaded trumpet tnngued against the miquitv of the 
old governments of Europe, and laughed to >iCom all their 
affected appeals to mcde aton and juatite A light went before 
it, a flame followed af\er it , from which Buonaparte shrunk, as 
the one pointed out and the other embraced ctnsequences of 
which he could hardly control the issues He hesitated to lay 
his handa on that engine of power which wis contained in the 
degradation and oppression of Paland, and to give it full scope, 
because though it was a means to crush his antagoni'.t'!, it might 
in the end recoil upon himself Honesty would probablj hero, as 
in so many cases, have been the best policy , and the broad prin. 
ciples of liberty and justice the safest ground for him to tread 
upon. But Buonaparte waa fonder of organizing than of eman- 
cipating ; and even if he had restored to Poland the inheritance 
of freedom, would have liked to letain the management of it in 
his own hands. His lukewarmness or circumspection cost him 
dour i but it was not his nioat prominent characteristic to truat 
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wilh implit.it faith to those moral tendencies whirh id by ihei 
own spontanet is and expin-five force , or in other words, the 
greatiieafl of his ctpac ty cons sted ralhpr ir -i)mbining num 
berless positive means to the t>ame end than in wielding the 
simplest elements to the produoti n of the mo^t widely extended 
results Besides he was implicdtei with Austria on one side 
and avtrse to pr)\ ki, the lasting en nity )f Russia on the 
othei , and all he did was to erect P-'ussim Poland info a sort of 
independence un'ier the tiile of the Duchv of V arsaw ivith the 
newly created King of Saxony at its hiad and to talk from lime 
to time of the liberation of li e Poles 

The panition of this hne kingdom by its powerful neigh 
bors (says a great and admired writer, whose testimony in be- 
halt of libertj is the mor" to he valued as it is rare) was 
the first open and audacn is transgression of the law of nations 
which disgraced the annals of civil zed Europe It was ex cuted 
by a combination of three of the most powerful slates of Eu 
rope against une too unhappj in the nature of Is eonslitulirn, 
and too much divided by fai-tions to offer any effectual resis- 
tance The kingdom subjected to ti is aggrtsaion had appealed 
in vain to the code of nations fur protection ^gamst an out 
rage to which after a desultory and uncombiv d and there 
to e a vain defence she saw herself under a necessity of sub- 
Tiittmg The Poles rela ned too a secret sense of the r fruit 
less attempt to recover freedcm n 1791 and an an mated recol 
Ipction of the violence by which it had been suppres ed by the 
Russian aims Thev wa ted with hope and "vulta ion the ap- 
proach of the French armies an 1 candur must allow that \n 
lawfully subjected as they had been to a foreign yoke, ihcj had a 
right to avail themselves of the assistance not only of Napoleon, 
but of Mahomet or of Satan hink'ielf, had he proposed to aid them 
in regaining the independence of which they hod been oppreaa- 
ivdy and unjustly deprived." This, if not elegant, is full and 
plain, and goes to prove that if the Poles had a right to call in 
Buonaparte for the recovery or maintenance of their indeper 
dence, the French must at all times have had a still greater right 

Biianaparte had obtained by a decree of the Senate in the month 
17* 
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of Octobe'' 1800, a new levy of eighty thousand men ; and wad 
in a condition lo push the war with vigor, and to a decisive ter- 
mination. The French, having mode themselves maalera of the 
Prussian provinces to tlie east of the Oder, had laid siege lo the 
fortresses of Glogau, Breslau, and Graudentz, and were advan- 
sing to occupy Poland. The Russian General, Benigsen, bad on 
(lis side come as far as Warsaw in the hope of aiding the Prus- 
si ms , but findmg (hat they had scarcely the remnant of an army 
to bring mti the htld he had recrossed ihe Vistula, leaving the 
capital of Pohnd to be entered on the 28th of November by 
Murat at the head of the French \anguard. Ahout the same 
lime Napoleon leaving Berlni had fived his head-quarters at 
Posen a centrical town in Poland which country was beginning 
to manifest considerable agitation. The Poles in many inslances 
resumed their ancient national dress and manners, and sent dep- 
uties to urge the decision of Buonaparte in their favor. The 
language in which they entreated his interposition, resembled that 
of Oriental idolatry. "The Polish nation," said Count Radyi- 
minski, the Palatine of Gnesna, " presents itself before your Ma- 
jesty, groaning still under the German yoke, and hails with the 
]mrest joy the regenerator of their beloved country, the legislator 
of the universe. Full of submission to your will, they offer you 
iheir homage, and repose on you with confidence all their hopes, 
as upon him who has the power of raising empires and of destroy, 
ing them and of humbling the proud." The address of the Pre- 
sident of the Council Chamber of the Regency of Poland was 
equally sanguine and high flown AlreBd\ he sai 1 we see 
our dear country saied for in your person we revere the most 
just and most profound Solon We commit our fite and our 
hopes into your hinds and we impl le the mighty protection ot 
the most august Ctesar Napoleon recened these hvperbolical 
compliments, wl ich Freedom poured firth in its anguish and m 
its abject slate, with complacency but thej drew fiom him no 
direct or explicit declarati n of his final intent on^ For my own 
part, liis equivocal an\ calculating policy with regard to Poland 
gives me a worse opinion of him than all be did (o Spain The 
one indicated a want of virtue or of an\ k\e fir fretdom , tho 
other only showed a contempt for vice and for the djti^e of sl> 
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very and superstition. The last miglit be paiiiloiiable in the pin- 
l()Sopher and the politician ; the first was neither consistent with 
the character of the philanthropist nor the sage. 

Meanwliile, Warsaw was put into a state of defence ; and ;1>" 
auxiliary troops of Saxony and (he new confederates of the Rhin-. 
were brought up by regular marches, while repealed reinforce- 
ments from France repaired the losses of tiie former part of the 
campaign. The French army at length advanced in full strength, 
and crossed successively (he Vistula and the Bug, Benigsen, 
whose object it was not to give battle to numbers superior to his 
own, retreated behind the Wkra, where he was joined by the 
troops of Generals Buxhowdcn and Kaminskoi, the latter of whom, 
a contemporary of Suwarrow, assumed ihe chief command. On 
the 25th of December, 1806, the army of Benigsen took up a 
position behind PuUusk ; their left, commanded by Count O.sler- 
mann, resting upon the town which stands on the river Narew, 
the bridge of which was well defended. The right under Bar- 
clay de Tolly, was strongly posted in a wood ; tlie centre was 
under the orders of General Zachen. A plain between the town 
of Pultiisk and the wood was filled with cavalry. On the 26lh, 
the Russian position was attacked by the divisions of Lannes and 
Davoust, together with all the French guards. After skirmishing 
for some time, the French assembling in great force on their left 
made a determined effort to overwhelm the Russians by turning 
their right wing. Barclay de Tolly was obliged to fait back on 
his reserve, while the French seized upon tiie wood and took sev- 
eral guns. Benigsen, however, in spite of Kaminskoi's order to 
retreat, resolved to abide the brunt of the battle ; for which pur. 
pose, desiring Barclay de Tolly to continue his retreat, he suf- 
f d I F h d p till the cavalry, who had 

d h CB 3d 1 hdrawing, a battery of a 

h d d d "Is long the whole Russian 

f pi d 1 d 1 ns of the French. The 

U 33 1 n f d ccupied the ground from 

h 1 h h d b M d The approach of night 

ended the combat, which was both obstinate and bloody. Great 
numbers were killed on both sides ; Marsha! Lannes was wounded 
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The batiie of Pullusk raised the reputalion of Benigsen anil 
the spirits of the Russians, who thought it a great thing to have 
checked tlie advance of the French. Both Benigsen, however, 
and Prince Galitzin, who had fought the same day at Golyrnin, 
were compelled to unite their forces and fall back on Oslrolenka, 
for fear of being surrounded. Kaminskoi, whose conduct had for 
some time been capricious and unaccountable, now showed evi- 
dent signs of derangement, and was superseded by Benigsen, 
This general made a demonstration towards Graudenlz and Kon- 
igsberg, where the King of Prussia was cooped up and menaced 
with the gradual approaches of Ney and Bernadotle. He suc- 
ceeded so far by this diversion as to enable the Prussian general 
L'Eslocq to throw reinforcements and provisions into the former 
place. Onihe25thof Januan, 1807 Buonaparte left his^intpr- 
quarters at Warsaw, and collected his arm> at Wilknburg in 
the rear of Benigseu's coips, who was then at M ihrmgen, watched 
by Bernadotte on the olher side, lo whom Buonaparte had sent 
orders lo bring him lo action and draw him on to ihe Vistula, thus 
intending to turn the Ruasians here aa he had done the \ustrians 
a* Ulm and tlic Prussi-ins at Jena Napoleon «T! advancing 
close upon the Ru-isiin rear, when a dispatch mteicepled bj a 
troop of Cossacks beliayed his design , and Benigsen, alarmed m 
time, fell batk precipitately upon 4.11enstein, which pldce he 
evatuated at niirht to avoid a battle He then proceeded bj Dcp- 
pen and Landsberg to PreussE^Iau, wheie he aiiived after 
variou'! skirmi'shes on the evening of the 7ih of ftbruar\, and 
where he v^aited on the outside of the town to give the French 
army battle the next day It was intended by the Russian gene 
ral to leave a guard to occupy the town but this having been 
npfrlccted it was resolved to send a detachment to drive the 
French frim it who were come up b) this lime, and in whose 
possess! in after a severe and doubtrul conflict it remained for the 
night Bail lay de Tollj was wounded while leading hia troops 
tu the assault 

The position of the two armies the ne\t da\ ma\ be descnlted 
as follows; — The Russian lioops occupied a space of uneven 
ground, about two miles in length and a mik in depth with the 
village of Serpallen on their left they wtre in front of the towo 
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oi" Preuss-Eylau, situated in a liollow and in possession ol' the 
French. Napoleon had fixed his liead-quarters iiere. Davoust 
with the third corps had proceeded three leagues to the right to 
eagage a Russian column which was on the Alle, and to turn the 
left of the enemy's line. The fourth corps bivouacked in advance 
to the right and left of the town : — the Guard in the second line, 
the seventh corps under \ugereau and tlie reserves of heavy cav- 
uirj in lite third luie The space between the two armies was 
open and flat and intersected with frozen lakes, on which the 
watch lights threw their pale gleams the whole of the preceding 
night On the following day (the 8th) at day-break, the Rus- 
sians commenced the dtta(,k on the French centre, by endeavor- 
ing to carry Ejlau , but weie repulsed with a dreadful carnage 
on both aides I he Guard maintained its position and kept up an 
unabated fire during the dav- About noon, a heavy storm of 
snoiv began to fall, whi<,h tlie wind drove right in the faces of the 
Russnns and which added to the obscurity caused by the smoke 
of the burning villa(,e of Serpallen. Buonaparte was on the top 
of the church of Ejlau , -mA amidst a shower of grape and balla 
tn at fell on every sde ordered Augereau to advance with the 
seventh corps which it did by taking a diverging direction and 
Wfto close upon the enemv belore it wai> perceived owing to the 
tluckness of the atmosphere Benigsen brought up his reserves 
in person to oppose it when ■» singuimij conflict ensued in 
which Augertau s troops suffered more that day than all the rest 
of the armj At this time the third corps omminded by Da 
voiist came up (following a Russian c lumn that had retreated 
fighting all the way from the 4.1le) and formed nearij at right 
an^rles with Benigsen s tioops On the arri\al of Daiouat that 
general commenced hiP retriit though in ^ood order and aban 
doned the field of battle which the third corfs occupud about five 
in the evening Ney was not in the engagement but abc ut two 
leagues off, at the village of Sljditten on the road t) konigsberg 
Both he and Bernadoltt came up in the course of the night a d 
were ready to have taken part in the battle h id the Russ an Gen 
eral been disposed to lenew it the next day rt, council of war 
was held to delibei ale on the point without dismounting from their 
horses; the moi" sanguine among the leaders Tolstoy and tho 
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Prussian L'Estocq wlio had come up with reiiiforcenieuts towards 
ihe close of tiie jay, were for attacking the French again on trie 
morrow: but Benigsen did not ihink himself warranted in risking 
a second action with an army diminished by twenty thousand 
men in killed or wounded, short of ammunition and totally desti- 
tute of provisions. The Russians accordingly that very night 
commenced their retreal on Konigsherg, where the King of Prus- 
sia was. Buonapaite did not move after them hi& oim loss waa 
enough to give him pause, whn,h he estmiates ai eii,hteen thou 
sand men. The Russians had ceitainly made the utmost resist- 
ance that unshrinking hardihood could oppose to skill and ^alor 
united. It was a new kind of warfare, and tliej had shown that 
they were only to be beaten, by being hewn in pieces like logs 
of wood. The victoi htid triumphed o\ct the civilized part of 
Europe : he had now to consider iv hat obstacles bai bat lam had in 
store for him. An aiinj that had the power of inflictina; all the 
mischiefs of war on others, but was utterly insensible to them 
itself, regarding neither suiTering, dangi r, nor deaili, must be 
very formidable ; and to this description the Rusiian troops ap 
proached as nearly as could well be desired. This first encoun- 
ter with them might have taught greater caution : but the reasons 
for caution, as ihey thwart the will, are often only motives to 
temerity. To show that Buonaparte was aware of the new diffi- 
culties he had to grapple with, in his next battle (that of Fried- 
land) he used all his I'esources of art and stratagem to secure the 
advantage to liimself before he commenced it. 

The battle of Preuss-Eylau was claimed as a victory by both 
parties, though it was only comparatively that it was not a defeat 
to the Russians. Buonaparte remained for eight days on the 
field of battle, in the course of which he dispatched a messenger 
to the King of Prussia, proposing an armistice on terms more 
favorable liian had been offered after the battle of Jena, But 
favorable terms were not those to which the sovereigns of Europe 
were disposed to accede : they could only be compelled lo sign 
the most desperate ones, in circumstances the most desperate. 
The King therefijre remained firm to his ally, the Emperor of 
Russia ; and refusing to listen to any oiFers of a separate peace, 
determined once more to try his fortune to the utmost. On the 
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ISIlh of February, Napoleon evacuated Preuss-Eylau, and relirecl 
u[K)Li tlie Vistula. The first tiling he did, preparatory to a new 
campaign, was to order the siege of Dantzic, from whence very 
dangerous operations might talie place in his rear, should he again 
advance into Poland without reducing it. The siege was there- 
fore formed without delay. The place was defended by General 
Kalkreulh to the last extremity. After many unsuccessful at- 
tempts to relieve it, Danlzic finally surrendered towards the end 
of May, 1807, trenches having been opened before it far fifty-two 
days. This event enabled Buonaparte to unite the besieging 
troops, twenty-five thousand strong, to his mam army, and to pre- 
pare, 1.0 summer advanced, to resume offensive operations. He 
also raised the siegeof Colberg,drew the greater pari of his forces 
out of Silesia ordered a new lev\ in Switzerhnd urged the 
march of bodies of troops from Italy and to complete his means, 
d 1 landed a new conscription for the year 180^ which was in- 
btai lly c mpl ed » ith by the Senate A large levy of Poles was 
made al the same time and tl ej with other light troops of the 
French were emplo\ed in making bold excursions often ex- 
changing bl ws «ith sti'iggling parnes of Cos-sacks The Rus- 
sian armj had in the mean time recened reinforcements, though 
ihey were still deficient in numeni-al foice their while strength 
not amounting (o more tl an ninetv thousand men , wh le Buona- 
parte by Q iparalleled e\ertions had assembled upwards of two 
hundred thousand between the Vistula an i M mol This negli- 
Cence on the p^r^ of Ihe Rus-sian governm nt t ecruit its force 
IS said to have been owing to the poverty of ils finances; and 
(what 1 still more remarkable) to the refusal of the British Min- 
latry to negociale a lo'in of si\ millions and advance one million 
l3 aci unt thereby giving great offence to the Emjeror Atex- 
anler 

The Russians were the assailants making a con bined move- 
ment on Ne\ s division w I ch was ^tat oned near G isladt. Tliey 
pursued him as far as Deppen but upon the Rib of June, Na- 
poleon advanced in pera n to extricate his Marsi al and Benigscn 
was obhged to retreat in his turn \s to the si are w hich the 
Cossacks had in these skirmishes it was as yet very trifling. The 
Ruasian armv fell back upon Heilsberg where concentrating 
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llieir force, they maile a very desperate stand. A very hard- 
fouglit action here touk place, the battle continuing till the ap- 
proach of midnight ; and when the morning dawned, the space 
of ground between the Russian and French iiiies was not merely 
strewed, but literally choked up with the bodies of ihe dead and 
wounded. The Russians retired unmolested after the battle of 
Heilsberg ; and crossing the river Aller, placed the barrier be- 
tween them and the army of Buonaparte, wliich though it had 
suffered considerable losses, had been less affected by them than 
!iie Russian army. On the 13lh Benigsen with his Russians 
arrived opposite Friedland, a large town on the west side of the 
Aller, communicating with the eastern or right bank of the river 
by a long wooden bridge. It was (be object of Napoleon to in- 
duce the Russian general to pass bj this nairow bridge to the 
let^ bank, and then to dra» him inio a general actun in a posi- 
tion where the difficulty of defihng throuifb the tjwn and o\er the 
bridge must render retreat almost impracticable For litis pur- 
pose he showed such a proivntion only of hi-s f)rces as induced 
General Benigsen to belieie thit the French troops consisted 
chiefly of Oudinot's division which bad been sfierely hand'ed In 
the battle of Heilsberg, and « hicb he now hoped altogether to de- 
stroy. Under this deception he ordeied a Russnn diiision to 
pass the bridge, defile through the town and march to the as- 
sault. The French took care to offer no such resiaiance as 
should intimate their real strength Bemirsen was thus led to re- 
inforce the first division witii another — the battle thickened and 
the Russian general at leng h tiansported all his atrny one divi- 
sion excepted, to ihe left bank of the 4ller b-y means of the 
wooden bridge and three pontoon= and drew them up in front of 
the town of Friedland, to overwhelm as he supposed Ihe crip, 
pled division of the French to whith alone lie ciu<,ened him. 
self opposed. 

But no sooner had he taken this irretiievable step than the 
mask was dropped. The French skirmishers advanced in force, 
heavy columns of infant y began to show themsel/ea from a 
wood that had hitherto cuncc led them batteries of cannon 
were got into position; aid all cucumstances coni^urred with 
the report of prisoners, to assure Benigsen that he with his en- 
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feebled troops was in pre-ence of ihf wh^lo French army. Flis 

itosilion, a sort of plain surrounded by woods and rising t,rom)ds, 

was difficult lo defend wub the liwn and a large river in the 

rear, it was dangerous to itlcmft a retr at *ind to advance was 

out of the question from the infer uiit\ ot his free Beri^'- 

sen now became anxious to rcsunje his conimunicalion with Weh- 

lau a town on the Pretrel which was hia original point of retreat, 

hhpd hP dr General L'Es. 

ocq T h bj h f d h m If obliged to di. 

hhf II m b&edj, h usaiid men fo de. 

I d h b d All be so ml I down the river ; 

! 1 h i h d 1 f sol d 11 1 could t) main- 

h OS U i Th t h d ccd to the attack 

bf h f Th b k d oody country which 

h y p d bl d 1 w their efforts at 

pi as wh 1 h R I fid situation, ( 
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doohF h dk fh ombat and about 

B a, y f pose such of (heir 

p b 1 d d o bring up fresh 

rs Th d d 11 bo 1 If-past four, when 

B p b hphfllf sofrthe purpose of 

f I d p d h Im ff to which he was 

h d f d b f I 1 Columns of enor- 

mous power and extensne depth appeared partly visible amon^ 
the openings of the wooded country; and seen from the town of 
Friedland, thi" hapless Ru's'sian army looked as if surrounded h)' 
a deep semi-circle of glittering steel. The attack upon the whole 
line, with cavaliy, infantry, and artillery, was general and simul- 
taneous, ihe French moving on with shouts of assured victory ; 
while the Russians, weakened by the loss of not less than twelve 
thousand killed and wounded, were obliged to attempt that most 
dispiriting and hazardous of all movements — a retreat through en. 
cumbered defiles in front of a victorious army. The principal 
attack was directed on the left wing, where the Russian positior. 
was again forced. The troops wliich composed it streamed inic 
Jie town, and crowded the bridge and pontoons ; the enemy thun 
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dered on their rear ; and it wus only the desperation with wliich 
llie soldiers of tlie Russian Im[>erial Guard turned and charged at 
tlie point of the bayonet the coi-|)s of Ney, which led the French 
van guard, that prevented the total destruction of the left wing. 

At the same time, the bridge iind pontoons were set on fire to 
prevent the French who had made their way into the town from 
tiiking possession of them. The smoke rolling over the combat- 
ants increased the horror and confusion of the scene ; yet a con- 
siderable part of the Russian infantry escaped by a ford close to 
the town, which was discovered at the moment of defeat. The 
Russian centre and right, which remained on the west bank of the 
AUer, effected a retreat by a circuitous route, leaving the town 
of Friedland on their right, and passing the Aller by a ford a 
good way lower down ihe river. The two divisions of the Rus- 
sian army which had been separated were thus enabled to unite 
once more on the right of the Aller, and pursue iheir disastrous 
flight towards Wehlau. Either the destruction of the bridge or 
perhaps motives of policy prevented Buonaparte from pursuing 
the remains of the Russian army. 

The most important consequences resulted from this victory, 
not less decisive in the event than admirable in its conception. 
Kdnigsberg was evacuated by the King of Prussia and his forces, 
as it was evidently no longer tenable, Benigsen retreated to Til- 
sit on the Russian frontier. But what was the object most desired 
by Napoleon, it had the effcctof disposing the Emperor Alexander 
to peace. A door to reconciliation had been studiously kept open 
by Napoleon between the Czar and himself, towards whom he ab- 
stained from every kind of indiscreet personality, throwing out 
more than one hint that a peace which should divide the world 
between them, was at any time at Alexander's option. The lime 
had at last arrived when the latter seemed inclined to listen to 
terms of accommodation with France. He had been previously 
dissatisfied with his allies, who were either feeble or unfortunate. 
Unlike most monarchs too, he was not without some compunction 
for the extreme sufferings of his subjects. His army had been a 
favorite object of his attention ; and he was shocked to see his 
fine regiment of guards {proud as he had been of them) retain 
scarcely o vestige of their former numbers or appearance. The 
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influence of Napoleon's name, cou[)leci with corresponding deeds, 
migiit also have bad its effect on the youthful imagination of 
the Russian Emporor, who was not himself without pretensicos 
to the heroic character, and therefore might be supposed to esteem 
it in others ; and who might feel his pride soolhed lo find that the 
predestined victor who had subdued so many princes was willing 
to acknowiedife an ecpialiiy with him. 

The Emperor of Russia s w ish for an armistice was first hinted 
at bv Penigsen on the 2Ist of June, was acceded to on the 23d, 
and «as soon afttr lollo«ed not only by peace wilh Russia and 
Pru'5hia on a basis which b d fair to preclude the possibility of 
future misunderalanding but by the formation of a personal inti- 
macy and apparent fnendshif between Napoleon and the only sov. 
erei^n in Lurope who liad the power necessary to treat wilh him 
upon a proper footing 1 he armistice was no sooner agreed upon 
ihan pieparations were nade tor an inierview between the two 
so^ertigns It look phce upon a raft moored in the middle of the 
river Nieme i and on which h as fixed a larjje tent or pavilion 
fitted up for tl e occa ion At half-past nine, 35th of June, 1807, 
the two Emperors in ihe midst of thousands of spectators, em- 
baiked at the same moment from the opposite banks of the river. 
Buonaparte was attended by Murat, Berthier, Bessieres, Duroc, 
ani CiulainL^urt, Alerander by his brother the Archduke Con. 
stantine General-, Beni^sen and Ouwarrow, with the Count de 
Lie\en one of his aides-de camp. Arriving at the rati, they dis- 
embarked and embraced amidst the shouts and acclamations of 
both armies ; and entering the pavilion which had been prepared, 
held a private conference of two hours. Their officers, who 
remained at some distance during the interview, were then recip- 
rocal!y introduced; and (he fullest good understanding seemed 
to be established between the sovereigns who had at their dispo- 
sal so large a portion of the universe. It is not to be doubted 
that on this momentous occasion Napoleon exerted all those powers 
of personal attraction for which he was so remarkably distin- 
guished, and which never failed lo throw a spell (when he chose 
it) on all around him. If the courtly writei-s dwell with a eei- 
tain corapl icency on this scene, caught by the glare and parade 
of royalty, I cannot say that I (with feelings totally opposite) 
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either slirink from or grudge it. If Buonaparte liere rose to t- 
lieight imperial, and tliouglit it no robbcrj- to be equal wiih Kings 
and Caisars, ncitber should he : lie rose to that height from the 
level of the people, and thus proved that there was no natural in. 
feriority in the one case, no natural superiority in the other. He 
confounded and annulled the distinction between the two classes 
of men, which one of them had wished lo keep sacred, making 
unsparing war upon and arrogating to himself with a high hand 
their proudest claims and prerogalives. It was a satisfactory and 
noble demonstration that greatness was nol the inheritance of a 
privileged few, and that kings and conquerors sprang from the 
earth, instead of being let down from Heaven lo it. What showed 
Buonaparte in the most imposing light was the borrowed lustre 
that he reflected oa Alexander, who merely served as a foil to 
him : he seemed to raise him up as an antagonist power necessary 
(in the absence of every other) to poise his own, and to impart 
vitality and interest to his remote and barren dominions. The 
frozen regions of the north might be said once more to stir and 
rouse themselves, " as life were in them." Russia hung suspended 
over and ready to fall upon the rest of Europe ; and Buonaparte 
(looking at the map which they held trembling between them) 
might think it politic to add Spain to his end of the beam, to make 
the balance steady or even. The artificial mediums of knowledge, 
which spread out the universe of things to our curiosity or cupid. 
ity, while they e.\lend the limits, do not always give just propor- 
tions to our ideas : the human Brobdignagian, standing over the 
mimic globe reduced lo a nutshell, retains its o\ 
importance, and tliinks it easy to bestride the world li 
sua. Ambition and self-interest ever draw rash and ii 
lie conclusions. In like manner, "our khig and country" are 
two words that sound as well the one as the other ; and hence are 
made use of to imply equal things. This is false arithmetic, 
politics, morality, though it is nearly as inseparable from the 
liature and imperfection of language, which suits well enough 
with the purposes of sophists and declaimers, and falls in with 
Ihe grossness of mankind, who seem incapable for the most pan, 
and ill what concerns them most, of counting beyond units. 
The town of Tilsit was now declared neutral. Entertainments 
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of every kind followed each other in close succession ; and the 
French and Russian and even the Prussian officers seemed so 
delighted with each other's society, that it was difficult to conceive 
thai men so courteous and amiable had been for so many months 
drenching trampled snows or sandy wastes with their blood. 
The two Emperors were constantly together in public and in pri- 
vate ; and their intimacy approached to that of two young men of 
rank, who are companions in frolic and in sport as w-ell as accus- 
tomed to he associates in atTaii's and upon occasions of graver 
import. On ihe more public occasions, there were guests at the 
imperial festivities, for whom ihey contained small mirth. On 
the 28th of June, the King of Prussia arrived at Tilsit, and was 
presented to his formidable rival. Buonaparte did not admit him 
to the same footing of familiarity with wliich he treated the Em- 
peror Alexander ; and intimated that it would only be to oblige 
the latter, that he should consent to relax his grasp on the Prus- 
sian territories. Those in (he King's own possession were reduced 
to the petty territory of Memel, with the fortresses of Colberg and 
Graudentz ; and it was soon plain that Prussia would obtain peace 
only by resigning nearly all the acquisitions she had made by 
fraud or violence since 1773. The Queen, who had in a great 
measure provoked the war, was anxious to diminish the calami- 
ties of the peace. As the quarrel had been personal to herself, 
she felt the mortification of her present situation the more deeply, 
yet submitted with the best grace she could to the ascendancy of 
the conqueror. "Forgive us," she said, "this fatal war — the 
memory of the Great Frederic deceived us — we thought ourselves 
his equals, because we are his descendants — alas ! we have not 
proved such !" Desirous also to pay his court. Napoleon on one 
occasion offered her a rose of great beauty. The Queen who at 
first seemed to decline the courtesy, at length accepted it, adding, 
"At least, with Magdeburg." Buonaparte answered, "Your 
Majesty will be pleased lo recollect that it is I who otfer, and thai 
your Majesty has only the task of accepting." This reply, it 
must be confessed, was by no means well-turned. The disastrous 
consequences of tho war with France, and the little influence sh* 
was able lo exert in softening the ir severiljtare said to have hast 
ened her death. 
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The part of Poland acquired by Prussia in the partition of 1772 
was disunited from that Idugdom, and erected, as liaa been al- 
ready stated, into a soparalc fj;overnment or Graiid-Duchy, with 
the King of Saxony at its head, and a miliary road across Silesia 
leading to it. By the new Constitution of the Urand-Duchy sla- 
vei'y "as abolished, and the equality of rights established among 
all ranks of citizens. The Grand-Duke held the execurivo 
poiver : and a Senate of eighteen members with a Lower House 
of Deputies, amounting to a hundred, passed into laws or rejected 
at pleasure such propositioas as he laid before them. Bui the 
Poles were disappointed in the hopes either of the restoration of 
some of their ancient privileges or of the establishment of their 
independence as a nation. Dantzic was recognized as a free city 
under the protection of Prussia and Saxony. The Emperor of 
Russia and (he King of Prussia ratified as a matter of course the 
changes which Napoleon had wrought in Europe and acknowl- 
edged the thrones he had set up, uhile out of deference lo Ale\ 
ander, he consented that the Dukes of Sa\e Cohurg, Oldenburgh, 
and Meoklenburg-Swerin, German piinces allied to he Czar, 
should retain possession of their territones. Fiance keeping the 
seaports till a peace with England By the tieatv of Tilait a\=o, 
Russia offered her mediation between France and England but u 
was understood that in case of a refusal b^ the latter Russia 
would lend herself to enforce ihe Continental System and shut 
her ports against British commerce It is lUa believed that Biio 
naparte was at this time appiised of the war '.hortly after wa^ed 
against Sweden, by which Alexander depined that kmgdom of 
her frontier province of Finland, and thereby obtained a covering 
territory of the utmost importance to his own capital This no 
lent seizure never appears to have troubled the amicable relitions 
or to have caused the interchange of an angry w inl between the 
cabinets of St. James's and St. P(tei&bui|f The boasted flame 
of justice and mc.rality which rages «ith such vehemence in the 
breast of tne English nation seems to hght on wet or drv stran 
as legitimacy or illegitimacy is concerned The Ireatv of Tilstt 
ended all appearance of opposition to France upon the Continent. 
The British armament which had been sent to Pomerania loo late 
!n the campaign, was re-embarked ; and the King of Sweden, 
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evacuating Stralsund, rotii-cd to the dominions ivhich he was not 
very long desiined lo cill hta own. \ftfr remaining; together for 
a fortnight, during whicli tliej dailj maintained the most friendly 
intercourse and held long and secret conferences together, the 
two Emperors parted with demonstrations of tlie highest personal 
eslpem, and each heaping on tlie other all the honois nhich i! was 
in his power lo bestow The peace between Francp and Russia 
was signed on the 7th — that between France and Prussia on the 
9th of July. The Congress broke up on the same day ; and 
Napoleon on his return to France passing through Saxony (where 
he reieiied a visit from the King) arrived on the 29th of the same 
month at the palace of St Cloud, where he was greeted with the 
hnmaTe of the Senate and ol the other official and constituted 
bodies, couched in language less proper lo be addressed lo a man 
than lo a God * 

* It was diirmg Buonapartes absence in the campiiign of Poland thai 
the son of Hortense Queen of Holland died at the nge of six or seTen years. 
Buonaparte was thus disappointed of na beir in that quarter, (on whom ho 
had tised great hopes) and this is supposed to hare first given rise to the 
settled idea of a divoree from Josephine, whtoli took pliice two years after 
It was whispered among Ihe courtiers on their relurn to Fontaineblcau in 
the summer of IS07 ; and it is imagined lo have had its share in some of the 
coinplutnoes of Napoleon with Alexander's designs (particularly in regard 
to Turltey) in the hope of obtaining tlie Land of one of the Russian Aroh- 
dachesses ir marriaj^u 
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dom and independence, but has since received an interpretation 
^written in the blood of its mistaken champions) into the more le- 
gitimate language of bigotry and despotism. 
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Farther, Buonaparte's atlack upon Spain was not (juile so gra- 
tuitous or unprovolted as it has been usually considered. She 
had ffiven him cause to distrust the sincerity of her friendship 
(any larther than it was compulsory) and to guard against the ill 
effects of Ker ha5i smothered and ill-disguised enmity, by taking 
the reins of her government into his own liands when the tempta- 
Iton ollerpd The secret of her lurking ill-will transpired in a 
proclimalion by the Prince of Peace at the time of the campaign 
of Jena No notice was taken of il at the time, but it was doubt- 
less remembered attti wards. This curious and enigmatical docu- 
ment was as follows : 

"Proclamation of the Prince of the Peace. 
" In circumstances less dangerous than those in which we are 
at present placed, good and loyal subjects have been forward to 
aid their sovereigns by voluntary contributions and succors pro- 
portioned to the wants of the state. It is then in the actual cir- 
cumstances that it becomes necessary to show ourselves generous 
in behalf of our country. The kingdom of Andalusia, favored 
by nature in the breeding of horses proper for light cavalry, the 
province of Estremadura which rendered in the same way services 
so important to King Philip the Fifth, can they with indifference 
behold the royal cavalry reduced and incomplete for want of 
horses ? No ! I do not believe it ; I trust, on the contrary, thai 
ailer the example of the illustrious progenitors of the present gene- 
ration, who aided the predecessor of the reigning sovereign with 
levies of men and horses, the descendants of these brave patriots 
will also hasten to furnish regiments or companies of men dexter- 
ous in the management of the horse, to be employed in the service 
and defence of the country, as long as the impending danger shall 
last. This once over, they will return full of glory to the bosom 
of their families, each disputing with bis neighbor the honor of 
the victory ; one shall attribute to the valor of his arm the safety 
of a family, another that of his chief, his kinsman, or his friend ; 
all, in fine, shall boast of the preservation of the state. Come, 
then, dear fellow countrymen, come and range yourselves under 
the banners of the best of kings. Come ; I offer you in advance 
i of my gratitude and welcome, if it please God (o 
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grant us a fortuiinte and durable peace, the on!y object of our 
vows. Come ; you will not yield to tl-.e suggestions cither of lear 
or pei'lidy ; your hearts will he closed against every st,ncies of 
foreign seduction ; come, and if we are forced lo cross our arms 
with those of our enemies, you will not at least incur the danger 
of being marked as suspected persons, nor will you strengthen a 
false imputation on your honor or loyalty by refusing to answer 
i)ie appeal which I make lo you. 

" But if my voice is too leeble to awaken in you the sentimenfe 
of true glory, be your own prompiers, become the fathers of the 
people, in whose name I address you ; let wliat you owe to them 
make you remember what you owe to yourselves, to your honor, 
aad to ihe religion ickich you profess . 

(Signed) The Vniycy. of the Peace 

'■ThoRoyalPalacuof St. Laurence, Oct. 5. ISOG." 

This proclamation was followed up by a circular, addressed by 
the Prince Generalissimo to the governors of provinces and to the 
oorregidors of all the ciliew in the kingdom. Its tenor ran thus : 

" SiB, — The King commands me to say, that under the exist- 
ing circumstances he expects of you an ctfortof zeal and activiiy 
in his service; and I myself in his name recommend lo you the 
greatest vigilance in the drawing of the lots which must soon take 
place, wishing you to observe that we shall nol 
ther his Majesty nor myself, with those ephemeral i 
which it is customary to make in ordinary cases. You may no- 
tify lo the curates, in the name of the King, that thoy will be 
seconded by the bishops in urging the peojile to enlist under our 
standards, and exhorting the rich lo make the necessary sacrifices 
towards defi-aying the expenses of a war which we shall perhaps 
be compelled to support for the good of all ; ami as it nill exact 
great efforts, the magistrates ought to be sensible that it is mote 
particularly their duty to employ all likely means to excite the 
national enthusiasm in order to enter the lists thai are about to be 
opeaeU. Ilis Majesty feels confident that you will neglect none 
of those that may call forth the greatest number of soldiers in 
your province or excite the generous ardor of the nobility <,fi>i 
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their privileges as well as those of the crown are at stake) anil 
thai you will do all that lies in your power to attain bolh those 
important ends, 

(Signed) " The Piiisce of the Peace." 

Ry a singular coincidoncj enougli, this cii-cular was date:! from 
Madrid, the 14th of Oclober, the same day as the battle of Jena, 
But for the turn which that bailie took and which j ut a sud len 
stop to all this raising of cavalrj anJ ma ching of trooj s wt, 
should have had Spain unsheathing the sviord in the ^lod old 
cause, England paying the price and a world of blood "ihed to at 
lain a durable peace, long before Buonapartes unpnnciplel tnd 
unprovoked aggression on Spain had mu->ei the dirmant loyally 
and fiery patriotism of that old cradle of romance and chualry 
Europe reeled and heaved with war like an earthquake under 
Buonaparte's feet, and he was accused of not stanJnig still no 
stale made peace with him as long as it could help it and broke 
it as soon as it could ; those that were sorely agiinst their will at 
peace and dii^armed time afler time kept up a secret understand 
ing and yearning sympathy wih those that were at open ani lire 
ooncilcable war Spain was one if those that hod longest gnawed 
the bridle, and that if he had fulled at Jena would have been 
at his heeis to unfurl the banners and once more awaken the war- 
cry of religion and social order in the passes of the Pyrenees ; 
and it wiB in part to preclude such contingencies and put an end 
to similar proclamations and circulars m future, that he stepped in 
between the scandalous dissensions of the father and son to take 
the power of peace and war in that country into his own hands— 
in an evil hjur and with fatal results it must be owned, but not 
without grounih (both in the letter and the spirit of her counsels) 
til qualify what there was of barefaced violence or meanness in 
the attempt 

Portugal, which kept up a close coi respondence with the Eng. 
lish Government, refused to acquiesce in the Continental block- 
ade, which was thus dtrfi.nte.d of its object. Angry discussions 
arose, and the French ambassador « as ordered to quit Lisbon. 
The Spanish ambassador did so the same day ; and the French 
and Spanish troops marched in concert against Portugal. Wai 
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wa- iiiiinalty (Jeelared r the Prinoo Regent did nol wait to have 
his vHjiiiiil invaded; lie embarked for the Brazils, and left nia 
IddgikHii 10 General Junot, who commanded the Fi'ench army, 
and wlio without striking a blow in the quarrel obtained fiir him- 
self the Duktidoin of Abratites. The intelligence of the flight of 
the roval farntly from Lisbon was hawked about the streets of Lon- 
don as " glorious news ;" and the disappointment of Buonaparte's 
design of gettmg them into his power waa hailed as a master- 
stroke of statfi-policy. So low were the hopes of the Allies fallen 
(how changed since!) and so little did they look fur any Ijetier 
result tlian the indulgence of their own rage and obstinacy, that 
it is not impossible if (leorge III. had been compelled to take re- 
fuge in Canada in prosecution of the same just quarrel, it would 
have been trumpeted forth as "a glorious event," if the Courier- 
office had been left standing, and purcliasei-s could liave been 
found for a third edition of that loyal paper! Chacun a son tour. 
It was about this period that the same writers, despairing of seeing 
any good likely to come of the war, began to maintain boldly and 
lustily thai it was a great good in ilself ; that war was the natural 
state of mankind, " lively, audible, and full of vent," while pt>ace 
was altogether " flat, stale, and unprofitable :" that war was the 
sinews of commerce, the prop of the altar and the throne, thai it 
filled ihe pockets of the rich and carried off the superfluous popu- 
lation from among the poor, thai it was a wise and salulary dis- 
pensation of Providence, that the taxes were merely a circulatmg 
medium, that the debt served as ballast to the state ; and that the 
ivar-system, bequeathed as a legacy to the country by the late 
"heaven-born" Minister, was the only one under which it could 
mainlain its esisience, and independence, or dignitv AH this 
pompous and hollow dcclama I ion was to be tinderstond howe\er 
only under the rose, as applying to war when carriei on b\ our 
selves or our Allies: but if it was made by Buompaite upon 
us or others, then this gentle, harmless creature {the darhng pi n 
thing of King, Parliament, and People— so wanton s;> dazzlmg 
so beautiful with its crimson spots and warm glossy fur) was in 
stantly transformed into a hideous, hateful monster, with all its old 
terrors restored and caricatureil if possible, and we were callec! 
upon to make one more combined and arduous effort in order (this 
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was the usual buit-entl of a spopoli from tlie ilirone) to put an end 
to the calaiiiilies of war by securing the Ijlessiiigs of a solid and 
durable peace. Such was t!ie stale of fearful self-delusion and 
notable inconsistency to which the public mind was at one time 
reduced by insidious counsels and by venal pens. The tone was 
changed with circumstances soon after — the objects remained and 
remain the same, as every day makes more apparent 

ISuoniparte was at toiilainebleau in October 1807 when a M 
Izquiei'do counsellor to the Kmg of Spam and a creituio of 
Don Manuel Godoi aimed iheie to conclude a ireatj bitween 
the Emperor ind hia Oitholic Majpaty relating to the partition 
of the kinffdom of Portugal which General Junot had just con 
(juered The first article ffi\e to the King of 1 irura n ev 
change for Tuscanv (which Napoleon took to h nii-elf and adiled 
to the kingdom of Italy) tl e Portuguese territoi) hiiig between 
the M nho and the Douro , and the second article erected the 
kingdom of Algarves, including ihe province of the Alentejo, 
into a principality in favor of Manuel Godoi, Prince of ihe Peace, 
This transferring of sovereignties implies the transferring of sub- 
jects ; and surely, either one or the other must be wrong, if il 
can possibly be avoided. Nearly al the same epoch and date as 
the treaty of Fontainebleau (October STlh) Charles IV. publish- 
ed a royal edict against the Prince of the Asturias (since Fer- 
dinand VIJ.) and had him arrested and kept close prisoner in his 
apartments in the Escuria], as being at the head of a conspiracy 
to deprive his father of his throne and life. On his begging par- 
don, however, and disclaiming all intention of violence beyond 
tliat of removing the favorite Godoi, he was forgiven and restored 
to liberty. The firet act of his inglorious career was to betray 
his late advisers and accomplices. Just before the discovery of 
Ihe plot and by way of insinuating himself into favor, be had 
written by stealth to Napoleon !o request one of his nieces in 
marriage. There is no proof either for or against the ulterior 
designs of the conspiracy, farther than his own disclaimer which 
is absolutely worthless ; but as he actually carried his usurpation 
into effect in the spring following, there can be little doubt that it 
was meditated in the first instance. Nor is there any dillieulty 
In crediting both parts of his father's accusation against his it- 
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ui) 1 itui il siiUiitioiLS His. tluciUoii liaJ bpLii ue^'lLCted, aad 
he hid had noadM&fr but the canon Even qui iz, aime I with fanatic 
fury and pUnaiy indulgences Ills underatanding seems never 
to ha\ e reached bejond that low cunning, nhich ansneis to the 
instinct of !^clf preservation in animals He was, bpsides hated 
by both his parents, to please their mutual favorite Godoi , for it 
IS not the least stnking part of this chaiactenstic episode of roy- 
alty that both the King anil Queen appeared to have lavished all 
then tenderness and anxiety on a person uho was neither entitled 
to admiration nor esiteem f> ihe exdusion ol e\er\ crmcnon obli- 
gation and even the f igetfulness nf themselves thus showing 
thai the mind in all coses lequires an object to &\ its entire afiec- 
11 n upon ind that thcie vt ho are raised to the most exalted situ- 
ati n<. and whose piide and caprice are their ruliii^ passion, na- 
turiUj choose an object that ones all to themselves and where as 
the pn-feience is without a motive so it may knov» no bounds of 
reason decency, or common sense Feeling no extraordinary 
virtues or talents m themselves to excite the homage and obedi- 
ence of their subjects they bestow their goodviil! equallj at ran. 
dom and tl ink it hard if they cannot be as absurd as tlie rest of 
mil kind 01 tven distinguisli themselves in the unaccountablenesa 
o! then attaciimenls Piinces generally chjose tl cir favorites 
among thi. meanest oi the most miscbievou'.of the specie* — those 
who oppose the least resistance to then uill or who are the mosl 
dangerous instrumenls in executiiur it !n the piespiit instance, 
honeier Godot seems to have been the master rather than the 
obsequious tool and to have taken the affairs of government com- 
pletely ofT the indolent and incapable shoulders of Chailts IV. 

The Emperor did not send any answer to Ferdinands letter 
respecting the marriage but set irt for Itah , where he visited 
Vluicp of which he had become the sovereign b) the treaty of 
Presbuig , carried into effect the article in the tiealy of Fon- 
lamebleau which aided Tuscany to his dominions , and incase 
of Ills death vnthout issue dechiei Eugene Beauhtrnais his heir 
and succcBsoi to the cuwn if Italy In lie me n time, Ihe 
French Inops n t' eir march to Pouugal Dceupied the fortresses 
of St Sebastian, Pampeluna, Barcelona, and Figueres oi tbe 
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frontiei's of Spain, and aihanced as far as Vitloria. Godoi by 
his connivance opened all these places lo them, regai-dless of the 
dpfenceiess state of llio country, and intent only on screening 
himself from the public hatred and on securing possession of his 
principality of Algarves. Murat approached Madrid by the route 
of SommO'Sierra, Buitrago, and St. Augusiin : but he stop]>ed al 
the latter place. The greatest alarm and agitation prevailed as 
to the result of all these measures, and the nation fixed its eyes 
with anxiety and expectation on the Prince of the Aaturias. On 
the 18th of March, 1808, an order came from the Prince of Peace 
to the council of Castile to send the Walloon guards, the light 
regiments of carbineers and ibe whole of the garrison of Madrid 
to the palace of Aranjuez, where the royal family then were. 
The pretext for this removal was to prevent any quarrels between 
the garrison and the French troops on their arrival ; but its real 
object seemed to be to deliver the capital into the hands of the 
French The Council sent a remonstrance, and deliberated all 
day without coming to a conclusion In the night, the troops 
were marched off whde a large part of the population of Madrid 
accompanied them On the waj thev made no secret of their 
intentions, vowing vengeance on the obnoxious favorite. Their 
appioach lo \ranjuez alarmed the poor old king, who agreed to 
dismiss Godoi from all his functions but this concession was not 
sufficient Ferdmand who had hitherto appeared to take no 
notice of what was passing now came forward, put himself at 
the head of his part\ and C) arles was compelled to abdicate on 
the 19!h in favor of his son in the midst of bayonela and the 
threatening ones of the popuhct The only condition th-jt he 
demanded was the life of his m nister Godoi was disc vered 
concealed in a hay loft belonging lo the palace of Villa \ iciosa 
was snatched from the mob who were maltreating him b\ terdi 
nand and conveyed under an escort to pr s n ani the n^xt div 
all his goods were declared to be confiscated and an ordfr issued 
for his tni] The Prmce then gave notice that he should pio- 
ceed forthwith to Madrid to be proclaimed King. He arrived 
here on the 24lb of March : the Grand-Duke of Berg had entered 
with his troops the preceding day ; but this occasioned no distur- 
bance for the present, the people being entirely taken up and 
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intoxicated with tlieir recent triumpli. Ferdiiiaud apiiointed the 
Duke de I'liifaiitado colonel of the Guards, and recalled his for- 
mer partisans who hud been exiled ; at the sajiie time that the 
old King, being freed from inimediate danger, I'otractcd his abdi- 
cation as forced from him, and applied to Napoleon for his inter, 
position to dispose of liis crown as lie pleased, and to extend his 
protection to the Prince of Peace. The Queen wrote to the 
Urand-Duke of Berg to the same effect, who promised his gond 
offices and who had ordered detachments on Segovia and Toledo, 
thus drawing a circle of troops round the eapiial. Buonaparte, 
when he heard it, did not approve of this step Murat had sent 
him word what he had done, wjth an account of the events of 
Aranjuez, and recened from him the follow mg admirable letter 
in answer, which would almost show that he was p ecipitated 
into his subsequent measures b> the strength ul sudden temptation 
or by the baseness and iiiefiicienc\ of tiiosi he had to deal with 

March 30Hi, 1^08 

" Monsieur the Gra\d-Diike of Berg — 1 a afraid lest you 
should deceive me with respect to the s tuat o of Spain, and lest 
you should also deceive yourself E ents have been singu- 
larly complicated by the transactio of 1 e 0th of March. I find 
myself very much perplexed. 

" Do not believe that you are about to attack a disarmed peo- 
ple, or that you can by merely showing your troops subjugate 
Spain. The revolution of the 20th of March proves that the 
Spaniards still possess energy. You have to do with a new peo- 
ple. It has all the courage and will display all the enthusiasm 
shown by men, who are not worn out by political passions. 

" The aristocracy and the clergy are the masters of Spain. If 
Ihey are alarmed for their privileges and existence, they will 
bring into the field against us levies in mass, which might eter 
nise the war. I am not without partisans : if I present myself 
as a conqueror, I shall have them no longer. 

" The Prince of the Peace is detested, because he is accused 
of having betrayed Spain to France. This is liie grii 
which has assisted Ferdinand's usurpation. The populai 
weakest parly. 
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" The Prince of llie Asturias Joes not possess a single quality 
requisite for the head of a nation. That will not prevent his 
being ranked as a hero, in oi'der that lie may be opposed lo us. 
I will liave no violence employed ajrainst the personages of this 
family. It can never answer any purpose to make one's-self 
odious and inflame animosity. Spain has a hundred thousand 
tnen under arms, more than are necessary to carry on an internal 
war with advantage. Scattered over different parts of the coun- 
try, they may serve as rallying points for a total insurrection of 
the monarchy. 

" I lay before you all the obstacles which must inevitably 
arise. There are oiliers of wiiich you must be aware. England 
will not Set the opportunity escape her of multiplying our embar. 
rassments. She daily sends advice lo the forces which she main- 
tains on the coast of Portugal and in Ihe Medilerranean, and en- 
lists into her service numbers of Sicilians and Portuguese. 

" The Royal Family not having left Spain to establish itself in 
the Indies, the slate of the country can only he changed by a Re- 
volution, [t is perhaps, of all others in Europe, that which is the 
least prepared for one. Those who perceive the monstrous vices 
of the government and the anarchy which has taken place of the 
lawful autiioriiy, are the fewest in number. The greater num- 
ber profit by those vices and that anarchy. 

" I can, consistently with the interests of my Empire, do a great 
deal of good to Spain. What are the best means to be adopted ? 

"Shall I go to Madrid 1 Shall 1 take upon myself the office 
of Grand Protector in pronouncing between the father and the 
son ? It seems to me a matter of difficulty to support Charles 
IV. on the throne. His government and his favgrito arc so very 
unpopular that they could not stand their ground for three 
months. 

" Ferdinand is the enemy of France : it is for tjiis he has been 
made King. To place him on the throne would bo to serve the 
factions which for twenty years have longed for tiie destruction 
of France. A family- alliance would bo but a feeble tie: the 
Queen Elizabeth and other French princesses have perished mis- 
erably, whenever they could be immolated with impunity to the 
atrocious spirit of vengeance. My opinion is that nothing should 
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be hurried tbrwaril, am) tliat we slioiild lako counsel of evcnta as 
liwy occur. It will 1)0 necessary to strengthen the bixlies of 
troops which are lo be stationed on the frontiers of Portugal, and 

" 1 do not app fh plhy Ip IH ghn s 

has taken in so p [ a Ij k urvelf f Mai d 

The army ought 1 b k p 1 a^u f h [ 1 
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to be done. In the meantime, the following is the line 
of conduct I judge fit to prescribe lo you. 

" You will not pledge me to an interview in Spain with Ferdi- 
nand, unless you consider the slate of things to be such that I 
ought to acknowledge him as King of Spain. You wil! behave 
with attention and respect to the King, the Queen, and Prince 
Godoi. You will exact for them and yourself pay them the same 
honors as formerly. You will manage so that the Spaniards shall 
have no suspicion which part I mean lo take : you will find the 
less difHcuUy in this, as I do not know myself. 

" You will make the nobility and clergy understand that if the 
interference of France be requisite in the affairs of Spain, their 
pi-ivi!eges and immunities will be respected. You will assure 
loem that the Emperor wishes for the improvement of llie politi- 
cal institutions of Spain, in order to put her on a footing with the 
advanced stale of civilization in Europe, and to fi'ee her from the 
yoke of favorites. You will tell the magistrates and the inhabit, 
ants of towns and the well-informed classes, that Spain stands in 
need of having the machine of her government re-organized, and 
ihat she requires a system of laws to protect the people againsi 
the tyranny and encroachments of feudality, with insthutions that 
may revive industry, agriculiure, and the arts. You will describe 
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to tlicm the &ute of liinquillity and plenty enjoyed by Ftunce, 
notsv itlistanding the uais in wliidi she has been constantly en- 
gaged, and the splendoi of religion, which owes its establishment 
to ihe Concordat which I have signed with the Pope. You will 
explain to ihem the advantages they may derive from political re- 
generation , order and peace at home, respect and inflnence 
ahroid Such should be the spirit of your conversation and your 
wriungs Do not hazard any thing hastily. I can wait at Bay- 
onne , I can cross the Pyrenees, and strengthening myself to- 
wards Portugal, 1 can go and carry on the war in that quarter. 

" I shall take caie of jour particular interests ; do not think 
of thim yourself Po'lugal will be at my disposal. Let no per- 
sonal object engage you or infiueace your conduct ; that would he 
injurioua to me and would be still more hurtful to yourself. 

" \va are too hasty in your mstructions of tlie I4th ; the move- 
ment you order General Dupont to make is too sudden, on ac- 
count of the event of the 19th of March. They must be altered ; 
you will make new arrangements ; you will receive instructions 
from my Minister for Foreign Affdirs, 

" I enjoin the strictest maintenance of discipline : the slightest 
faults must not go unpunished. The inhabitants must be treated 
with the greatest attention. Above ail, eliurciies and convents 
must be respected. 

" The army must avoid all misunderstanding with llie bodies 
and detachments of the Spanish army ; a single Hash in the pan 
ttiwt not be permitted on either side. 

' Let Solano march beyond Badajoz : but watch his move- 
ments Do \ou yourself trace out the routes of my army, that 
it may alwavs be kepi at a distance of several leagues from 
.he Spanish corps. If war is once kindled, all would be lost. 

" The fite of Spain can alone be decided by political views 
and by negociation. I charge yoU to avoid all explanation with 
Solano, as well as with the other Spanish generals and governors. 
You will send me two expresses daily. In case of events of su- 
perior interest, you will dispatch officers of ordonnance. You 
will immediately send back the Chamberlain de Tournon, iJie 
bearer of this dispatch, and give him a detailed report. 

(Signed) Napoleon," 
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Ill tliis letter (and it no doubt cspreased his geiiuiiie and lielib. 
erate sentinients) Buonapane seems feelingly alive to the difli- 
oulties of liis situatiun, to ihe nature of the struggle in which he 
might be involveJ, and ihe (iormant character of the people ; to 
be aware of the liisai! vantages under which Spain laiwred, and 
the excessive oaulioii and delicacy that must he employed in re- 
moving them. It would be too much to suppose that his views 
and purposes were changed by his nearer acquaintance with the 
Spanish Princes, and that as he himselfsays. " when he found 
what poor creatures they were, he felt compassion for a great 
nation, over whom they were placed ;" for his joy at the approach 
of Ferdinand and his asloiiishment at his trusting himself in his 
hands, show too clearly ilie use he intended or thought it possible 
to make of the circumstance. But it is probable that the previ- 
ous design he had formed was fixed and rendered palatable to 
himself by being let into Ihe infirmities of this royal group, the 
besotted King, the changeling son, the mother proclaiming her- 
self a strumpet fo prove her son a bastard ;* and that these re- 
peated scenes of indecency and folly took away not only all com. 
passion for the performers io them, but piqued the pride which 
he fell in his conscious superiority over these legitimate sover- 
eigns to set aside their preposterous pretensions and treat them 
as their inherent qualities deserved. He beheld an immense en. 
gine of power within his reach, and conceived a strong desire to 
snatch it from the baby-hands that knew not how to wield it. In 
this there was, it is true, a sort of natural justice, which gave an 
indirect warrant to the dictates of his ainbition and self-will. 
Under his guidance he foresaw a brilliant prosperity and grow, 
ing strength in reserve for Spain, and he did not think it right 
thai a couple of royal marmozels should stand in ilic way of the 
prospect. He wanted to new-color the map of Europe, and for 
this purpose the old boundaries must be efiaced. He felt in liim- 
Bf.lf the ability to infuse new life and vigor into " the vast domin- 
ions of Charles V. on which the sun never sets," and fo raise up 
the Spanish monarchy from its lomb ; and made light (to attain 
so important an object) of kidnapping its reigning princes fcf.d 

* This trail rests on tlie authority' at Don Pedro Cevallos ; Buonaparte 
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leading a whole nation to its good, blindfolded and agitinsl ita 
will. 

Two things suggest tliemselves here fioni Napoleon's failure 
on tliis occasion. The first is the n'Hje'isitv of justice on the lib. 
eral side of the question. Others may do and have done, since 
the world began, very well without it but loc cannot We have 
not custom, prejudice, fashion, and a thousand thing? to eke out 
our imperfections : we have nothing but our good cause and our 
good name to carry us through, and we cannot afford to have 
them fairly called in question. We appeal to justice; and by 
that we must abide. Our adversaries pay us the compliment to 
criticise us severely, and with reason, for we challenge tlie com- 
parison. They who set up no other pretension than the right of 
the strongest or of prescript ion, can never be in the wrong while 
they are uppermost, or while the person, if not the act, is legiti- 
mate. On the other hand, our smallest fault " shows ugly" by 
the side of the abslraci standard of public good which we have 
fondly erected ; and our most casual departure from this shocks 
public opinion and alienates numbers. This is seen remarkably 
in the present instance. Buonaparte, by seizing on a crown that 
did nol belong to him, raised an universal hubbub of mdignatmn 
against him from one end of Europe to the other, which has not 
subsided (o this hour. The reason is, he had no traditional right 
or privilege to plead, and stood or fell by his own act or deed. 
That very crown that Buonaparte wrested from Ferdinand, the 
latter had torn with insolence and perfidy from his father's brow, 
though no more notice was taken of this circumstance than if it 
had descended to him in the course of nature — he has since been 
the parricide of liberty and of his country — no one is ^lurprised 
or shocked at it, it produces no effect, because he does not profess 
lo be accountable to any law but his own will, and is absolved 
by his birlh from eveiy lie of humanity and justice. That which 
by a recmveAformtila sets itself abovi: the law is also raised above 

Again, if any one could pretend lo govern by dint of meio 
ability and skill, it was Buonaparte ; no one devised or carried 
into effect greater or more beneficial designs for his own or other 
countries : yet all his schemes at last recoiled upon himself, from 
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his not allowing (he popular voice and wish to act as an habitual 
I, UNlerpone and coiuctue tj the deducUons of reason or the 
glos^e^ of snibilion No one ladnidual is aa «ise as the whole 
put together, or if he were ten (tines wi'.er Ins wisdom i-- not 
adapted lo tlieii i^noiance The more loftv and e\tensL\e Hls 
views, the less appiohalion and ihe more obalacles lhe\ will meet 
with, and no man can stamp (he seal of his understanding' on 
the public weal unless it is fir>t melted by the waimtli of atlacli 
men! and s\mpath\ It is nit enough thit things are good in 
themselvts thej require tune and custom lo make them desiia 
ble , and these will make the woist endurable If the people are 
tnlighlened and judges of the gxid intendtd for them then they 
Lave a ryht to be consulted if tbej are ignorant ind incompe 
tent, then they will spit our improvements back in our face 
Truth indeed will prevail m the end with fair plav but not by a 
Jial of the will , and all (hat force can di is 1 1 neutralize the 
force opposed to its diflusion Buonapirte iiewcd the matlei in 
too literal and mechanical a light , and thought that nations were 
lo be drilled like armies His s\sleni savorel too much of Ins 
stliool studies Hid he been a metaphysician instead of a ma 
(iiematician he Would nol have falkn into this error , but then 
he would not have aainrd battles nor laiaed himself to Ihe height 
he did There is nothing that people leaent mnre !han hating 
benefits ihrusi upon them it is adding insult as thej think to 
injuiv Our attack on Copenhagen (he year before wai bad 
enough, and wa"^ loudh exclaimed again-it but it was nothing 
{m the ^u!ga^ estimation) to this alTair of Spain. We went as 
open and declared enemies determined (o do (he Danes all the 
mischief we could for our own sakes We took (heir ships from 
thein , we did not pretend to giie (hem anv thing in exchange. 
This was honrst and oiote board Mnikind above all things hate 
to be made the dupes of doubtful ptoftssmns of wisdom and be- 
nevolence 

There is another letter of Buonaparte's of nearly the same 
date with the one abo»e quoted addrei-aed lo Ferdinand, which, 
if meant to cajole the Prince, is bad t nough r if serious, is slill 
wuise There are exprf ssions in it abutii Kings and the People, 
truly worth) of his correspondent, and which could never be 
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forgiven in him but lint he afterwards met wilb enough to cure 
liim uf chill delusion and tiiat hib attttmpls to |>a~i<i bevonil hia 
proper spheie and character were as iiuaiadni^ as those of the 
rhdd to leap over its own shadow The factitious elevation from 
which he here pretends to look down upon the people will ac 
count for the little lesistance he might be jjuppoaed to expect fium 
them and the thoughtless provocation he ga\e them much bet 
ter than his grave and manl^ ad\icc to Muial so as to produce 
a direct contradiction in terms His disposition to screen Gxloi 
and to check every spontaneous impulse of popular fetling are 
alio verj bad sj mptomij But if the inloxication of supreme 
power so soon turns the head of the mdividual (as it were m 
sp te of himsell) wlat must it do m the course of generations 
and when the pjison is infused into the veiv blood ' But to prj 
ceed — Ferdinand uneasv at not being lecogtiiztd as Kin^ by 
Murat and anxious to pay his court to Buonaparte set out for 
Bajonne whither the latter had cimi on his wav If Madrd* 
This resolution was taken without the advice of the Counc I and 
by no means pleased the people He left the capital en the 
10th ot \pril having appointed a regency with the infant Don 
Antonio at its head and reached Vittoria on the Ibth His pro 
gress was s ^nahzid the whole way with everj demonstratun of 
attachment and tnumf h Some of the inhabitants in the excess 
ol llieirzeal strewed their gaiments on the road where the wheels 
of the ro\al carnage were to pass that ihey might preserve the 
marks of the joyful event ever after Sovereigns so beloved can 
only improve on this homage and testimony of devotedness bv 
riding over the necks of their subjects' On the day that Ferdi 
nand arrived at Vtttotia, the commission appointed to lij Godoi 
received an order from the Regency to stop proceedings against 
him ; and he was soon afterwards released and conducted (o the 
frontier by Buonaparte's desire — whether u was thai the Enpe 
ror wished to oblige King Charles bj saving the hfe of his fa 
vorite, or that he thought he might learn important state secrets 
from a man who had ruled Spam b\ a nod f^r twenty ^ ara or 
* He was induced to proceed bv in espri-asi n in Buompjrtcs letter 
(wliicb he received un the vnyj that he telt a desire U 
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that he resolved to liold in liis own hands all tbe twisted threads 
of policy ; or to check and mortify the impatience of the people 
for vengeance ; or finally, to show favor to an old protege and 
lolerahly faithful ally. Ferdinand had some difficulty to esca|)e 
from the loyalty of the citizens of Vittoria, who were disposed to 
detain him by force among them, till he assured them of llie per. 
feelgood understanding between himself and the French Bmperor. 
On the 18th he received Napoleon's letter ; and still, in spile of 
the remonstrances of his most judicious friends, determined to 
proceed. He left Vittoria on the 19th, and from Irun sent for- 
ward an aide-de-camp of the Emperor's with a letter to say that 
he should be at Bayonne the next day, if agreeable to his Majesly. 
Buonaparte, when he received the news from his aide-de-camp, 
could hardly believe it. " How ?" he exclaimed — " Is he coming ? 
No! it is not pussible!" Ihese words have been quoted to show 
that Buonaparte liad no malice prepense, no ill intentions in the 
business. They appear to me to sliow the contrary. What! 
wa,s France become a robber's cave, that it was dangerous for a 
foreign Prince lo trust himself in it ) Every man who comes into 
your house puts himself in your power ; but that alone does not 
give you the right to seize upon his purse or person. It is true, 
it does not appear that Buonaparte eitiier decoyed or invited the 
Spanish princes into his territory; he merely kl litem come u|>on 
an understanding of good faith, and all that he had to do was to 
lei ihem go hack again. Would that he had ! It would have had 
a much less injurious effect if he had gained possession of their 
persons by main force, than under a mask of hospitality and 
friendship. 
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towards crowned heads. At dinner he avoided with great care 
caAling him either by the title of your Majesty or your High- 
ness. He however made up for this omission by great courtesy 
to him and his suite ; all of whom went away apparently well 
pleased with their reception. An hour after Ferdinand had re- 
turned home, he is said to have received a message to announce 
that he would be treated onlv as Prince of the Asturias, till the 
King should ■jrr \ e at B jyonne, when the dispute might be cleared 
up between them 

The negociations began the day after the arrival of Ferdinand, 
but made little progress On the "27tli, Josephine arrived at the 
Chateau de Mirrac and pifparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the old court of Spun The Spanish Princes were closely 
watched, and all their letters seized and opened at the frontier. 
Even the market-women were roughly handled by the Custom- 
house officers, as they had often dispatches found on them for 
Spanish emissaries who were waiting on the other side of tlie 
Bidassoa. Early on the morning of the 29th the Emperor had 
his Prefect of the Palace (who was acquainted with Spanish) 
called up, and maile him translate the following letter word for 
word from the original. 

" To Don Antonio. 

"Bajonne, April asth, 1808. 

" Dear Friesd, — I have received thy letter of the 24th, and 
have read the copies of two others which it encloses, the one from 
Murat and thy answer: I am satisfied with it; I have never 
doubted thy discretion nor thy friendship for me. I know not 
how to thank you for it. 

" The Empress arrived here yesterday in the evening at seven 
o'clock : there were only some little children who cried Long 
live the Empress.' Besides, even these cries were very feeble ; 
she passed without stopping, and went immediately to Marrac, 
where 1 shall go to visit her to-day. 

" Cevallos yesterday had a warm dispute with the Emperor, 
who called him traitor, because having been minister under my 
father, he had attached himself to me, and that this was the cause 
of the contempt he had for him. I don't know how Cevallos con- 
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lainsd himsolf, for lio is easily irritated, jiartitularly in heariiij; 
such reproaches, I had not lill to-day so well known Cevallos- 
I see that he is a man of probity, who regulates his sentiments 
according to the true interests of his country, and that he is of a 
firm and vigorous character ; such as we need in circumstances 
like ihe present. 

"1 apprise thee that Maria-Louisa (Queen of Eiruria) has 
written lo the Emperor, that she was witness of the abdication of 
my father, and that she can slate that it was far from voluntary. 

" Govern well, and take care lest these cursed French should 
play thee false. Receive the assurances of my most tender at- 
tachment. Ferdinand." 

The Emperor while reading this letter appeared hurt at what 
concerned tlie Empress, but still more indignant at the expression 
" these cursed French." "Are you quite sure that that is the ex- 
act word V he said to his interpreter ; who showed him the word 
in Spanish — MaMiltos. " That is it, sure enough," said Na- 
Doleon, " this word is almost Italian." This letter cost both par- 
ties dear ; and is an argumei t lo po nt out the danger of such 
clandestine modes of gett ng at nforn V, on ; for if we might else 
remain in (ho dark as to the real iteit a of our adversaries, we 
are thus led to draw false and overstra ned conclusions.* The 
seeming duplicity provokes us and does lot leave us at leisure to 
make allowance for thed Ifcrencc bet eei a casual expression of 
spleen or impatience, and a deliberate avowal that the parties 
would act upon. Ferdinand could hardly be expected to like the 
French as well as the Spaniards, or lo forget that Josephine was 
nol born a princess ; yet it does not follow that he would have 
gone to war with the one or would not liave been glad to marry a 
niece of the other. Napoleon, however, took him at his word, 
without his knowing it : the real sentiments and hatred of Ferdi- 
nand were, as he thought tl us revelled to 1 n md he proceeded 

* Buonaparte remarks thnt wh n Ihe C nt ie ^arbonne was sent to 
Vienna in 1S13, by his super or 3. ^ c y n wcrn ng u the secrets cf tbe 
Austrian Cabinet, he compel ed Augtr i p ema nre y to declare horaeif, 
which otherwise she might not hare done at a So du btfnl ore the aiivai<- 
tuges or superior ^le^Jie and cuoiung 
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lo treat liim accordingly. Tliat same evening the oIKcia] GaiieKe 
of Bayonne published the letter of Charles IV. to Napoleoa with 
the protest against his abdication, which was a ihunder-slroke to 
ihe Prince and his party, and the next day the old King and 
Qufien of Spain reached Bayonne. 

The Emperor had sent Duke Charles of Placenda and the 
Prince of Neufchatel to Irun and the borders of the Bidassoa to 
compliment their Catholic Majesties, who on their entrance into 
France found a numerous detachment of troops ready to escort 
ihem. They were received at Bayonne with the greatest hon- 
ors : the garrison was under arms, the vessels in the harbor had 
their colors flying, the cannon of the citadel and of the port were 
fired, and the whole population poured out to welcome tbeni with 
repeated acclamations as friendly and powerful sovereigns. The 
Grand-Marshal Duroc received them at the government- palace 
and presented lo them General Count Reille, Count du Manoir, 
and Count Audenarde, three of the most accomplished of Buona- 
parte's courtiers, who were appointed to attend them. The gran- 
dees of Spain who were at Bayonne followed the Prince of the 
Asturias, who went lo meet his royal parents on llie outside of the 
city. On iheir return, the ceremony of kissing hands took 
place, and the king then dismissed the assembly of nobles. Fer- 
dinand considerably at a loss offered to follow the King, when the 
latter extended his arms to prevent him, asking in a lone of bit- 
terness, " If lie had not already sufficiently outraged his father's 
grey liairs V and the Prince overwhelmed by the reproach, with- 
drew in the utmost confusion. Napoleon went to visit the old 
King and Queen soon af\er, and stayed a long time with them ; 
but did not invite them to dinner till the next day, leaving them 
the whole day to enjoy the satisfaction of being restored lo their 
beloved Godoi. 

The escort which accompanied their Majesties was not numer- 
ous, but loaded with baggage and valuables. The carriages of 
the King, made after the model of those of the time of Louis 
XIV, which had conveyed Philip V. into Spain, presented a sin- 
gular contrast to the elegance and lightness of the French equip- 
ages. It will scarcely be believed that Ihe etiquette of the court 
condemned four huge lackeys, in grand liveries, to remain stand 
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ing close (ogeiher boliiad the King's csrriiige ihe uhule way frgrn 
Maili'id lo Biiyoiiiie, expcwcd to nil weatliers and to tlie clouds ot' 
dust on the liigh mads ? Tliese goad folks took a journey jusl as 
if they were going to pay a visit in the neigliborliood. The next 
morning, when the Emperor's carriage came lo fetch the King and 
Queen, who had expressed a desire to pay the first visit to the 
Empress Josephine, Ihe King, who had a slight attack of the gout, 
and besides was encumbered with his sword, could hardly get 
into it, and was afraid of trusting his weight to the steps. He 
laughed at his own embarrassment. These high personages were 
received by Josephine with all the grace and courtesy which 
were inseparable from her. After the first compliments were 
over, something was said about the toilet, and the Queen gladly 
accepted the offer of Josephine to send Duplan lo give her women 
a lesson in the modem art of head.dressmg. The Queen loolied 
altered indeed by submitting to the fashion, but not for the better. 
They brought the Prince of Peace with them to dinner, though 
he had not been invited. In going lo the dining-room. Napoleon 
gave his hand to the Queen ; and walking faster than usual, be 
perceived it and checked himself, saying, " Your Majesty ■perhaps 
finds that I proceed rather fast ?" " Sire," replied the Queen smil- 
ing, '■ it is your usual habit." Buonaparte answered awkwardly 
enough, as if he had stumbled over something, that " from his 
gallantry to the ladies he made it a point to conform in all things 
to (heir tastes." On sitting down to table. King Charles perceived 
that his favorite was not ihere : " But Manuel, — but Godoi V he 
said : and the Emperor smiling made a sign that he should be 
admitted. The conversation turned on tlie etiquette and cus. 
lotos of the two courts ; and Charles IV. spoke of his passion 
fi)r hunting, to which he attributed in a great measure his gout 
and rheumatisms. " Every day," said be, " whatever Ihe 
weather might be, winter and sujnmer, I set off' after break- 
fast and after having heard mass : I hunted till one o'clock, and 
returned to it again immedialely after dinner till the close of day. 
In the evening Manuel look the pains to let me know if affairs 
went well or ill ; and I retired to befl lo begin the same round on 
the morrow, at least unless some important ceremony required 
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mo. at homo." Ever since his accession to tlie crown, the King 
had led no oth 1 f 

In tlie midst f h [ dings, advices came from Murat 

and Don Anion h bl had broken out at Toledo and 

Burgos. Mur n a 1 the President of the Council took 

upon himself (1 | p n to Buonaparte's instructions) to 

quell these (tin 1 , f h R g, nt could not ; and sent piessing 
and almost menacing applications to him to appoint an extraordi- 
nary junta of the principal nobles to repair to Bayonne to deter, 
mine on the present stale of Spanish affairs. In this as on so 
many other occasions, the zeal of the Grand-Duke outran his dis- 
cretion. He was a mere swaggering upstart ; and Napoleon 
ought never to have trusted him with the smallest responsibility 
beyond that of heading a charge of cavalry. Bui it was his foi- 
ble to suppose that all those connected with him were capable of 
great ihings as well as himself, or that be could supply th?ir de- 
ficiencies out of his own superabundance. In the night of the 
29th of April, a secret council was held at Bayonne, in which 
the Duke de rinfantado gave and signed his opinion that Ferdi- 
nand had not the right either for himself or his heirs to exchange 
the crown of Spain for that of Etruria, accoi'ding to a proposition, 
that had been made the preceding day. At Madrid, the fermeTi. 
tation began to be extreme. The people, mad at seeing the 
Prince whom they fondly idolized and the favorhe who had beei. 
given up to their vengeance snatched from iheni, grew impatien'. 
to know the fate of each ; nothing transpired through the regular 
channels, as the couriers and dispatches were slo])ped at the fron- 
tier, so that the most exaggerated and absurd reports prevailed 
In this state of irritation and painful suspense, a French soldie' 
was killed by a Spanish peasant in the streets of Madrid on the- 
1st of May ; preparations were making for the departure of the 
Queen of Eiruria and of the Infant Don Antonio; an aide-de- 
camp of the Grand Duke narrowly escaped being assassinated ; 
another French officer was severely wounded in attempting lo 
disperse a mob. Such was the prelude to an insurrection which 
had been so well foreseen that the Spanish nobles at Bayonne 
wrote lo ihtir wives to quit Madrid before the approaching catas 
trophe. The French writers mention this to prove that they were 
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not the assailants in tlib business, and so far lliey are right : but 
it was the natural consequence of treatinji; a whole nation as hav- 
ing no will of their own, because it was an absurii one, and of 
assuming the airs of a second Providence over them, without the 
privilege of invisibility. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



THB SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 



On the Sd of May early in the morning, the a'j.semblaf;e& in 
ihe streets of Madrid became more numerous and threatening. A 
great number of peasants had been let into the city the flay be- 
fore. The Grand-Duke made the drums beat to arms, and 
stationed a strong detachment of the guard, wiih two pieces of 
artillery, in front of the palace. These preparations tor deiei.ce 
did not intimidate the people, who continued to provoke and insult 
the French tioops ; the outrages were carried to such a pitch, that 
orders were gnen to diaiv up the men m firm of battle and to 
reply b^ a fire from the two first ranks The grape shct had the 
efiect of dispersing the mob The same thing took place at the 
several posta occup ed by the French The populate were 
obliged to takt, shelter in the house', whence ihev contused to 
fire from the windjws and to kill a great number of the soldiery 
The conflict in the streets and in the inusea was thus keft up 
with sanguinary obstinacy the whole dav Tottard evenmg, 
the Government protected by the French and Spanish tirops (the 
latter of nliom endeavored to appease the tumult) publi'-hed a 
proclamation which for some hour^ suspended hostilities But 
the information which the rnlers obtained of the approach of 
frcsh tioops instead of quieting, only made them moie furious 
than ever The night was dreadful the Fienoh were obliged to 
force open the do is of houses whence musket shots were dis 
charged at them the rige wa'S equil n enher siJe In the 
street of fet \ ictor the mjb* got possession of a loaded cannon, 

* Do not ihe loi ilwaj s come into plaj wheneTer there is a general and 
tharough feeling of rusistance e^ti-ited in the comniuiiity ? Their stimng 
ia the last dccisiie indication, unless merely when they are set u|ion by 
their superiors. Why then, nhen they appear on the popular side, should 
tuey ciut a slur upon it t 
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pointed it against a column of French cavalry, and brought down 
a great numijer of them. The cannon was rc-taken, because tlie 
peasants who had seized upon it had no ammunition to charge it 
ag.un : they were taken prisoners and slaughtered without mercy. 
The following day (the 3d) was tranquil and silent as the tomb : 
the fermentation had aiibsidcd ; the insurgents Iiad used all their 
ammunition, had sullered great loss ; and it was by cart-loads 
that the wouuded were conveyed to the hospitals. 

The Grand-Duke of Berg (who after the departure of Don 
Antonio was choseu President of the council) published a procla- 
mation and a letter to General Dupont m which he talked big of 
the canaille of Madrid and distrihuled pardons with a munificent 
hand. Notwithstanding which a military commission na^ ap- 
pointed to try the uiaurgcnfs and some hundreds of peasants were 
shot. This piece of unnecc'isary barbaiity and the carr\ing off 
of Don Manuel dodoi were the two things which the Spaniards 
never forgave. The Emperor haiing read the dispatches which 
brought him an account of the p\enis of the 2nd of May went 
in search of the Kmg and his countenance o\er which he had 
ordinarily great command, hetrayed the strongest emotion. Both 
the King and Queen were in the room; and twice during the 
interview Charles left the apartment to go and give Godoi an 
account of what was passing. Such was the sort of infatuation, 
from which all this train of calamity arose ! It was agreed to 
send for t!ie Prince. It has l>een pretended that when Ferdinand 
entered the room, the three sovereigns remained sealed ; and that 
during the whole of this singular interview the Prince was kept 
standing. If so, it inust have been with the marked intention to 
humble him and render him tractable to good advice, as it was 
contrary to Napoleon's habit to remain sealed long together; and 
when any thing interested him, he usually walked up and down 
the room, while venting his opinions or feelings. King Charles 
presenting the report to his .son with a menacing air, said, "Read, 
read:" and when the Prince had done so, "Behold," said Ibe 
King, "the horrible results of the infamous counsels that have 
been s^iven you by perfidious friends, and to which you have 
yielded with a culpable eagerness, thus forgetting the respect 
which was due to me, your father and your king : you have esci- 
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ted the revolt- but tliougli it h easy to kindle a popular confla. 
gration, it requiies olhoi hands than j ours to extinguish it." The 
King added other opprobiious epithets to these reproaches, and 
declared that " if he did not instantly -iiiTn the abdication of the 
crown he had usurped, he and all his adherents should be seized 
as traitors and punished as such " Ferdinand, without offering 
either e\postulation or resistance, merely replied that "he had 
never offended his father intentionally ; and thai if his happiness 
or thai of (he nation required it, he was ready to lender his resig- 
nation," showing the meekness of the lamb when he felt himself 
in the power of others, no lesk than the cruelly of tb» liger when 
he had got them in his " Co and do so, then," said his father ; 
and ihe ne\t day (the 6lh of May) after having consulted with 
his parly, he signed his abdication of the crown, Charles IV. 
was no sooner in formal possession of this document than he hast- 
ened to avail himself of it by concluding a treaty with Napoleon, 
by which he transferred to him all his rights to the throne of 
Spain, stipulating only the independence and integrity of the king- 
dom and the maintenance of the Catholic Religion nol only as 
domirmnl, hit as the only one tolerated. He addressed a prootama- 
I ion to the Councils of Castile and of the Inquisition, informing 
them of ihe circumstance, and hoping for their approbation ; and 
Ferdinand himself with the other princes of the blood, at the same 
time testified their acquiescence in the measure, which brought 
the alTairs of Spain whhin a small compass. The King and 
Queen of Spain with Godoi set ofTa few days after for Fontaine- 
bleau ; and Ferdinand with Don Carlos and his uncle was escorted 
without parade or seeming repugnance to Valenijay, where he 
was received on his arrival by the Prince of Benevento, (he pro. 
prietor of the mansion, and where he remained for some years, 
amusing himself with embroidering petticoats for the Virgin and 
from lime to time writing letters to Buonaparte, demanding one 
of his nieces in marriage. — While Napoleon was making this ex- 
traordinary acquisition to his dominions, Alexander had robbed 
Sweden of Finland : but that country submitted with a good grace 
to the gentle violence of a legitimate monarch, making none of 
those outcries or convulsive struggles that Spain did, and soon 
after making common cause with the despoiler and ravisher, tn 
VOL. II. 19 as 
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put a stop to the encraacljmeiits and ambition of France. The 
hue.imd-cry of liberty is never raised under certain auspices, but 
to cover the designs of slavery. 

It may seem strange tliat Charles IV. should be so easily pre- 
vailed ufion lo make over not only his own right and title to the 
ihmne, but those of his son and of his heirs and successors to all 
piBJtority. But there is a degree of incapacily so low that it e^eu 
unlirs men for being kings or aspiring to be so. It should be 
roculiectcd that it is only a fine distinction that necessarily sepa- 
rates the tiara from the slabbering-bib ; and that many of those 
ivho in modern times have sat upon thrones might but for this 
elevation have been doomed lo wander as objects of pity and 
scorn about some village in their own dominions. This weakness 
of understanding when joined with good-nature has a tendency 
to make the possessors indifferent to power, which is only an in. 
cunibrance to lliem, as tliey see no use they can make of it ; the 
same want of understanding combined with malice and pride 
makes them proportionably tenacious of authority, for mLschief 
finds its objects better than good-nalure ; and the poorest creature 
(if trusted with power) can torment and worry a whole nation, 
which thenceforward becomes his delight and ruling passion. 
Such seems 10 have been the difference between the father and 
son in the present instance, Charles IV, could hardly be said 
himself to quit a throne wliich he had only nominally ascended : 
he had no farther satisfaction in a country from which Godoi had 
been banished, and could still exercise his sovereign pleasure in 
playing duetts on the fiddle without waiting for the person who 
was to accompany him. In a word, few kings have the sense to 
recollect that liiey are men ■ Ciiarles had not enough to conceive 
how he could be any tliin" e 1 an a private gentleman : and 
was contented with cha n" he f deer, instead of hunting 
down his subjects to teaci some f u e King of England Iww to 
rule over slaves and deal h a o 

If Ruonaparte had plac d I e c o n of Spain on his own head 
and hiid seemed proud of , as he had lies manifold'-' to pi>wer 
and sovereignty, there is no saying what might have happened : 
but as if it had not already Lieen bandied about enough and trilled 
with, he chose to transfer it once more (to show how light and 
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worthless it "a'.) anJ ]lacpJ it on his brother Joseph's head 
This appears to haie e\l austed the pit mice of the Spannrl 
Their disgust and hatred broke out in the most furious and ui 
([ualified terms of abuse, they eallid then nen king thai barbo 
nan Joseph Buonaparte a monster,' * an J the juntas of the 
different louns had the Constitutional \ct which wa"! sent 
them, burnt b> ihe common hangman There was ccrtainlj no- 
tiiiiiji surprising in this Custom is the God ol ignorance and 
there V.M ahvij'J be the greatest horror of innovation in the most 
barbarous, and uninfoimed minds that is, wheie there is the 
greatest need of it Those who read and r*'fl'=cl know wliat 
changes have taken place or ma\ jet take flace in the norld 
those who know only the object before them what their benses or 
their blind guides teach them have no conception of any thing 
else as possible or endurable and Ixik upon every change as a 
violence done to nature The strongest antipathies often exist 
with the least reason for Ihem nor is this to be remedied, since 
the passions are the onlj safe ^uar] of those who have no means 
of guarding against injustice or imposture by knowledge and 
principle. Even the piesenceof Buonaparte and of the new king 
himself could not extort any coidial tr unqualified expressions of 
allegiance from the nobles, assembled at Ba\onne (7th of June) to 
offer their eongmtulations The Dul e dp 1 Infantndo in particu- 
lar stopped short in Ihe midat ofa cnmflimenlary address by sav- 
ing ihat he could promise no more till the nation had confirmed 
the choice, and drew upon 1 imself on the spot one of Naiioleoii'a 
most vehement and pointed ribukes \ou are a gentleman, 
sir ; behave like one and instead of d sputmg on the terms of an 
oath wliich you mean to break the first oppf rluniiy, go and pu' 
yourself at the head of >our part\ in Spam fight openly and toy 
ally, I will have your passport delnered to \ou, and I give you 
my word of honor that the advanced poats of my army shall let 
you pass freely, without molesting > i Tins is the course be- 
coming a man of honor The Duke stammered out a numbei 

* This " monster and barbarian" had tone more while king of Najilcf 
for a short time beFore to civil le and rel rm th t ■wrctuhed country thai 
would have been done by u me n^er of Bourbons in a million of yeiirc 
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of excuses and professions of fidelity : " You are wrong," said 
ihe Kmperoi , " tins is more =eiious than you lliink foi jou 
will forget jour oatli, and will render yourself liible to be bhot— 
perhaps eight dajo hence " 

Notwithatanding these heats and the coldne-is which manifested 
iraelfoti (Ilia occasion, the Junta met, and after ■lome dl■^cus^,lon 
adopted unanimously the Constitution proposed to them It was 
much Ihe same as that afterwards established by the Cortes, so 
cried lip atone tinie by our patriots and =« luierlv forgotten since 
— it abnlialied llie Inquisition, set aside feudal seivicoa, annulled 
majiy oppiessive impists, and provided a check on the arbitrary 
power of the crown, by restoring the Cortes or national represen- 
tatives. Joseph forn-ed an ad nil nisi radon, airong whom were the 
X*uke de I'Infanlado and lion Pedro Cevallos, and set out on the 
10th of July for Madrid. The officers of stale, the grandees of 
Spain, the entire Junta, formed his escort on the road. By the 
lime that he had entered Spain, almost all the provinces were in 
open revolt ; the harbors were covered with the English fleets ; 
Biscay, Catalonia, Navarre, Valencia, Murcia, Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Galicia, the kingdom of Leon, the Aslurias, with part 
of the two Castiles, fired with enthusiam and revenge, were up 
in arms ; and Saragossa, already besieged ever since the begin- 
ning of June, and defended by the gallant-minded Palafox, was 
firmly resolved to buiy itself under its ruins rather than open i!s 
gates to the besiegers. His answer lo a summons from the French 
General lo capitulate after a most sanguinary conflict will at 
once explain tlie tone and spirit that animated this new war. 

" Sir, — If your master sends you (o restore the tranquillity 
which this country has never lost, it is needless that he should 
lake the trouble. If I am bound to repay the confidence which 
this valiant people have shown in dran'ing me from the retirement 
in which I lived, to place their interests and their glory in my 
hands, it is plain I should be wanting lo my duty, were I to aban- 
don Ihem on tlie mere profession of a friendship in which I do not 

" My sword guards the gales of their capital, and my honor is 
plelged for its security. The troops must take some repose, be- 
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cause they are exiiausted with the exertions of the ISth and 16th, 
though otherwise they are i tide fat igabl«, as I hope to be myself 

" So far is the flame caused by the indignation of Spaniards at 
the view of so many acts of injustice from heing appeased, that it 
is thereby the more increased. It is easy to see that the spies 
whom jou Iteep in pay send you false reports. A great part of 
Catalonia has acknowledged my command, as well as a consider- 
able portion of Castile, The captains-general of Valencia and 
Murciahave joined me. Galicia, Estremadura, the Aslurias, and 
the four kingdoms of Andalusia are resolved to avenge our 
wrongs. The ti'oops give themselves up to the most violent ex- 
cesses ; Ihey plunder, insult, and massacre with impunity the 
peaceable inhabitants who have given them no sort of provoca- 

" Neither that nor the tone which your Excellency observes 

since the l.'ith and lOth are at all pmper to satisfy a brave people. 

" Let your Excellency do what it pleases ; I shall know my 

" The General of the troops of Arragon, 
" Palafok." 
" In my heatt- quarters at Saragossa, 
the ISlh of June, 1S08." 

Such were the lofty port and words which at this period accom- 
panied the most daring feats of arms. These undaunted expres. 
sions did not however prevent the fall of Saragoisa, though de- 
fended by women also with more than masculine courage and self- 
devotedness. It was twice taken and retaken with dreadful loss and 
carnage. Through such a formidable array of hostility did the 
new King reach Madrid on the 20fh of July ; and after remain- 
ing there eight days was forced in consequence of the capitula- 
tion of Baylen to fly lo Vittorin, to which a timely passage was 
opened to him by the s'lccess of Marshal Bessieres at Medina del 
Rio Seco.* The Emperor heard the news of this event and of 
the disastrous alTair of Andujar at Bordeaux on his way back to 
Paris. On the lath of August, the Council of Spain published a 

* Joseph in the hurry of his flight left behind him, among other tliin(5S, 
Darid'a picture of Napulcun crossing the Alps. 
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dpurep rojeciinii and decliiriiiif iiiill nnd void ilie abdication of 
Churies IV. and Ffrdinand, and tlic trenties coiioluded iu conse- 
quence between France and Spain. 

This may be considered as die conclusion of the first aet of ihe 
drama of the Spanish Revolution. But in order to e.tplain liiis 
result, it ivill be necessary to go somewhat more into detail, rhe 
Spanish Juntas, which were established in every province, recoin. 
mended it to the troops lo avoid general actions as much as pos- 
sible, lo make the contest one of partisan- warfare, and to avail 
themselves of the advantages which the nature of the country and 
habits of the people held oul in a protracted and desultory con- 
flict, instead of coming in contact in large masses and regular 
combat with disciplined fiiid veteraji troops. But it was easier to 
give tliis advice tlian to follow it. The contest was one of pas- 
sion and vengeance ; and the impatience of the aimed peasantry, 
with their confidence in their own numbers and courage, induced 
them to suspect treachery, and even to put to death tliose gene- 
rals who would not lead them on to give immetliate battle to the 
French. Solano and Filangieri had both been sacrificed in this 
manner. Blake succeeded the latter in the command of the Gali- 
cian army, wliich was in ibis state of insubordination. Having 
managed lo form a junction with the levies of Castile and Leon 
under Cuesia they proceeded together towjrd-j Bur^is; Cuesta, 
though he had aliead^ been beaten by the I lench near Caberon 
(with the obsl naty ■^ud touchiness of an old ■•oldj i) wishing to 
hazard the eient of a battle while Blake dread ng the superior 
ily of the French discipline deprecited the risk of a general 
at lion Bessieres, who had litely defeated the insurgents m 
Biscav and Navarre in seveial partial actions left them however 
no choice on ihe subject He came upon them suddenly near 
Medina del Rio Seco where on the 14th of July the combined 
ai lines of Galicia and Castile suffered the most calamitous defeat 
which the Spaniaids had vet sustained The insui^eats fough 
with p\trerae bra\ery — more than twentv thiusand slain were 
&aid to haie been bmied on the field of battle The news of this 
victory at so critical a point of time was a great relief to Buona- 
parte. " It is," he said, " the battle of Villa-Viciosa. Besaieres 
iias put the crown on Joseph's head. The Spaniards have now 
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perhaps fifteen ihousand raen left, (vith some old blcHjkbead at 
tiieir head : ihe resistanee of the Peniiisula is ended." The vic- 
tory of Medina del Rio Seco did in fact enable the new King to 
advance from Vittoria to Madrid, as well as to retire from it eight 
days after without molestation. He had been received formally, 
but without any of the usual demonstrations of joy on such occa 
sions ; nor did the inhabitants even repair lo the theatres, though 
they were thrown open at the public expense. 

Hard upon the heels of this victory, however, followed inlelli- 
genee of a different stamp and of a more serious import. Du- 
hesme {with the troops that had taken possession of Barcelona and 
Figueras) was in hopes not only of maintaining Jiimself in Cata- 
lonia, but of advancing to assist in the subjugation of Valencia 
and Arragon. He was notwithstanding repulsed by the natives, 
who made good the mountain-pass of Bruck against him, and com- 
pelled hini lo return to Barcelona. Marshal Moncey met with no 
better fortune in an expedition undertaken against Valencia. He 
was opposed by all the phrenzy of popular feeling: the inhabitants 
rushed lo man the walls — monks, women mingled in the fray — 
and unable lo penetrate into the city, and disappointed of the re- 
inforcement which he expected from Duhesme, he was glad lo 
retreat towards the main French army, which occupied Old and 
Wew Castile, A worse fate attended the division of Dupont, 
which, after the entrance of Mural into Madrid, had been sent on 
towards Cadiz ; but this attempt lo secure that commercial city, 
and to protect its harbor, seems to have been judged premature 
by Napoleon, who might perhaps wish to leave the passage open 
for Charles IV. to have made his escape to South America, in 
case he had been so minded. Dupont's march was iherefore 
countermanded; and he proceeded no farther than Toledo, till 
the disposition of the Andalusians and of the inhabitants of Cadiz 
showing iiself more and more hostile, he was ordered forward to 
preserve that important seaport and the French fleet which was 
lying there. He accordingly advanced southward, traversed the 
Sierra Morena {where Don Quixote performed such wonders) 
forced the passage of the Gaudalquiver, and gained possession of the 
ancient town of Cordova. But Cadiz had already embraced the na. 
tional cause ; the French squadron was in the hands of the S[an- 
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inrds ; and Seville and its Junta wore organizing lai^e levies to be 
added to a regular body of ten thousand men under Caslanos at tlie 
camp of St. Rooque near Gibraltar. Dupont in this situation could 
neither advance nor retreat. The posses of llie Sierra Morena 
were by this time occupied with the insurgent mountaineers. He 
solicited reinforoemenis from Portugal and iMadrid ; but Junot 
had at present too much on his hands with the insurrection of the 
natives and the threatened descent of the English to afford him as- 
sistance, and lie was only joined by two brigades under Gleneral 
Vedel Olid Goben, detached from the army in Castile. With this 
addition, which made his force amount to twenty thousand men, 
he thought himself strong enough to attack ; and accordingly pro- 
ceeded to occupy Bayleii, and took the old Moorish town of Jaen 
by storm. Here they were presently encountered by Castanoa 
who had watched their movenienis ; and after a severe contest, 
were compelled to fall back upon Baylen. Having learnt by an 
intercepted dispatch to Savary {who had succeeded Murat in the 
command of the army of Madrid) the strails to which the enemy 
was reduced, the Spanish general followed up his advantage, and 
on the 16th of July by an attack on various points drove the 
French back on Andujar ; General Gohert was killed in the ac- 
tion. On the night of the 18th and through the greater part of 
the following day, tiie French made a desperate attempt to re- 
cover the village of Baylen, which was stoutly defended against 
them ; and after a last effort to redeem the victory by a daring 
charge at the head of his troops, General Dupont found himself en- 
closed on all sides by a superior force, and obliged to surrender 
with the troops under his immediate command, amounting to four- 
teen or fifteen thousand men. The division of Vedel, which had 
not been engaged, was excepted from this stipulation, but was 
aflerwards included in it by a breach of faith on the part of the 
Spaniards. 

The event of this battle freed the south of Spain, with the rich 
cities of Seville and Cadiz, from the dread of the invading armies ; 
and the news of it shoitly after reaching Madrid hastened Joseph's 
departure from thai city. Saragossa still held out with the cour. 
age of a ma'.;; r behind her old Moorish batllcnients, till the con- 
vent of Santa Engracia falling in'o the hands of the besiegers 
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enabled lliem to ])usli their posts into the town. Tlie French 
generiil (Lefebvfe Desnoueilt;s)iinnounco(] this success in atrium- 
piiant summons : — " Santa Engracia — Capitulation." " Saragossa 
— War to the knife's blade," was the equally determined answer, 
The threat was made good ; the citizens fought from street to street, 
from house EO house, from chamber to chamber ; the combatants 
oflen occupied d!fferentapartmentsof the same house; and the pas- 
sages which connected them were choked up with the dead. After 
this dreadful struggle had continued for several weeks, the gal- 
lant defence of Saragossa excited at once the courage and sym- 
pathy of those who had at first looked on only with fear and dig- 
trust ; and a considerable reinforcement was thrown into the 
place in the beginning of August. The news of Dupont's sur- 
render became known soon aller; and on the 13th of August, 
Lofebvre Desnouettes evacuated the quarter of the city in his pos- 
session. He blew up the church of Santa Engracia and other 
buildings, and finally retreated from a city which had so valiantly 
resisted his arms. 

Buonaparte was at Bourdeaux (as we have seen) when the ac- 
count of the defeats of Andujar and Baylen reached him. He 
bit his lips ; but it does not follow that he saw in it the overthrow 
of all his fortunes and Europe crumbling beneath his feet, aa 
some prophesiers after the event are fain to imagine. It did not 
cloud the eclat of the rest of his progress to the capital : he was 
welcomed all the way by triumphal arches and the most unboun- 
ded expressions of adulation as having revived the miracle of the 
age of Louis XIV., by uniting the dynasties of France and 
Spain once more in his own person. The splendor of the achieve- 
ment was too dazzling and loo flattering lo the national vanity to 
suffer the Fi-ench to look narrowly into the means. It was no- 
till a reverse of fortune that their eyes were opened to detect some 
flaws in the title-deed to so much glory, and to see the nieasurt 
(stripped of success and without any of the beneficial consequer. 
ces that were intended to (tow from it) in all its abstract deformity. 
This would have been the time (if at all) for them to have 
Bnown themselves men, and to have remonstrated against an act 
of injustice and meanness; and not when their manhood was put 
oii only tt escape a cestigation. As for Great Britain, that noted 
19* 
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nully aad scold, aiilf il by tliiit liardL'tied iirastitiilc, liie hireling 
jiess, and lliiit more iiardeiied jirostilute, a Mi>;isterial Majokity 
— Iiawking aboul lier contraband wares and spurious bales of in- 
iquity, scouring the seas atid infesting tbe land with her ofHcious 
alliance and shabby diplomacy, wheedling, bribing, raving, vomit- 
ing out defiance and death on all who would not come into hei 
nefarious projects, winking al tlie seizure of Finland (in hopes the 
Russian autocrat might in ihne fall into her views, seeing his 
fatlipr's end before his eyes) standing and dancing with her arms 
a-liiiiibo on the smoking ruins of Co|)enhage]i, and snapping her 
fingers with barefaced contempt at the distinctions of right and 
wrong like the Duloliman in Candide, ^'car enfin je suismalelot" 
— passing up and down the Da rdanelles in her fi-antic impoi-tunity 
to make the Grand Turk embrace the cause of that old hag Le- 
gitimacy (whom hardly the houris of Paradise could rouse from 
his apathy) making common cause with Culalirian banditti and 
hunting down the Guavas of Buenos Ayres on the plea of driving 
a thriving trade in philanthropy — I would not believe a word that 
she said, though she had blown a blast as loud as Orlando's horn 
at the pass of Roncesvalles, calling on Europe to rise in behalf of 
Spanish patriotism, liberty, and independence ; or that the popular 
cause was any thing more than a stalking-horse made use of to 
destroy (he popular cause either then when men could on!v judge 
fiom the past or now that it is proved by the sequel 

The Spanish insui^ents were at fiist treated as rebels which 

\eiy pioperly g-jve rise to reprisals and this sore cureJ itself 

The tioo[fc> also enfotced mditary law against the peasants who 

took up ai ns a practice for which a precedent is said lo hate 

been found in Buinaparte a suppression of the reiclt of Pavia as 

if that precLdent was itself quite new to the principl s and usages 

of regular warfare The peasants in their turn rttaliated and 

I" II upon tilt wounded the sick and the stragglers of the French 

an V without mercv In the temper and cm in tances of the 

T e il If quite as likely that thej did n >t wait for any such prov 

at on to fill upm their enemies when thev had ibem in then 

upr II till-, rr anifestation of the national spirit the lowst 

ei took 1 e lea 1 a", m otlier great public c mmoi ms Wo 

re priests all classes joined in the quarrel for it touched all 
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i to which it led, the grotesquenesa of ap- 
pearance il assumed are not here ascribed (nor ought they lo be 
so) lo the madness or folly of the people, but to natural feeling 
and strong aggravation. Blood was also shed. At Valeocia, a 
priest named Calvo incited the rabble to massacre upwards of 
two hundred French residing in that city, on no other ground than 
their being French. The Governor of Cadiz, Solano, falling un. 
der popular suspicion, was immediately put to death, and many 
such insfances occurred. The Juntas called on the rich for pa- 
triotic contributions ; on the priests to send the church-plate lo the 
mint ; on the poor lo serve in the ranks or work on the fortifica- 
tions. Mr. Southey's pen in tracing these events with the spirit 
and fidelity peculiar to him, may be said to run on in a well- 
known track ; and almost lo parody an exploded original. The 
subject seems to inspire him with a sparkling felicify, and " red- 
olent of joy and youth, to breathe a second spring." There is m 
the stylp a freshness and a fervor of feeling as in his earlier pro- 
ductions, which he never fails to temper with an admirable de- 
corum and even sanctity of sentiment. There are only two stri- 
king featuresof distinction in the pictures of the two Revolutions 
— the want of a monk urging it on with a crucifix in the first, anq 
of a king to be cashiered in the last ! No doubt the difference is 
a very material one. While these events were passing' in Spain, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had done much to extend the British 
empire in India, and had recently distinguished himself by his 
active share in violating the neutrality of Denmark, landed with 
an array at Lisbon to assert the independence of Portugal. He 
gained the battle of Vimeira over Junol on the 31st of August, 
1808, which however was rendered in a great measure abortive 
by the indecision and changes among the British commanders, 
three of them actually succeeding each other in one day ; and iht 
afiair ended in what at the time was considered as the disgracefu 
Convention of Cintra. Probably the actual advantages we bad 
gained might be overrated in the uneasy enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, as they were the first we had gained ; and for any thing 
we knew at the time, might be the last. So near the brink of 
the precipice had we come in the desperate attempt to push olhera 
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It was in t' e interval between his return to Paris and his march 
into Spam at tlie end of the year 180'*, that Napoleon proceeded 
to Erfurt to lenew his intimacy and strengthen tlie connection 
he |iad formed with the Emperor Alexander in the preceding aii 
tumn It IS needless to speik of the long acclamations and fes- 
Ine rejoicings whioh attended Buonaparte the whole way from 
St Cloud to Erfurt, where lie arrned the 27th of Septemher 
edrlj in the momnig The Emperor Alexander left Petersburg 
on the 14th, and on the lUth had an interview with the King 
and Queen of Prussia who came to Kojiiijsberg to rnect him. 
He was receiied at Broniberg bj tho Duke of Montebelloj 
who had been sent forward foi that purpose; and where tha 
division of Nansonty paid him military honors. Alexander said, 
"he was pleased to hnd himself among so many brave men and 
such fine soldicis ' He armed at Weimar on the 26th, accom- 
panied bj Marshal Lanncs and escwrled by ihe troops of Marshal 
Soult, having passed through Leipsic and F rank fort-on-the -Oder. 
Napoleon on his arrival at Erturt vias welcomed with the most 
lively congratulations of the people The King of Saxony was 
already there to meet him After giving an audience to the Re- 
gencj and the municipalitj of Eifurt, the Emperor mounted on 
horseback , and having returned the visit of the King of Saxony, 
rode out of the city by the gate ol Weimar. At a short distance 
he found the gienadiers ol the guard, the seventeenth regimen! of 
mfantiy, the fiist of the hussars, and the sixth of the cuirassiers 
drawn up in oider of battle, after pasaing along the ranks, he or- 
dered the cavalry forward on the road to Weimar, where presently 
after (about a league and a half from the city) he met ihe Em- 
peror Alexander. As soon as this prince saw Napoleon he got 
out of his carriage, and the Emperor alighted from his horse. 
The two sovereigns then embraced with the greatest cordialily. 
They then got on horseback as well as the Archduke Constan- 
tine, and galloped along in front of iiie troops, who presented 
arms. The drums beatthe charge. Numerous salvos of artillery 
mingled with tho sound of bells and with the shouts of a vast con- 
course of spectators whom so extraordinary an event had drawn 
together from all quarters. During the whole of the time that 
the interview at Erfurt tasted, Alexander vsore the Grand Cross 
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of the Legion of ilonor, and Napoleon ihat of St. Andrew of 
Russia. The latter being al home, constantly gave the right 
liand to the Empei'oi' Alexander. On the first day tlie two Em- 
perors proceeded to the Russian palace and remained tojjetlier an 
hour. At half after three the Emperor Alexander went to re- 
turn Napoleon's visit, who descended to the bottom of the stair- 
case to receive him ; and when Alexander withdrew, he accom- 
panied him to the entrance-door of llie hall of the Guards. The 
sentinels who lined the way, presented arms, and the drums beat 
the charge. At six o'clock, the Emperor of Rus.sia came to dine 
with Napoleon. He did so on all the following days. Tlie pre- 
cedence among the other sovereigns was determined by the order 
of their adhesion to the Confederation of the Rhine. The King 
of Saxony and the Archduke Constantine were present the first 
day. At nine o'clock the Emperor conducted hib guest back to 
hia palace, where they remained together tele a lele for an hour 
and a half. The Emperor Alexander attended the Emperor Na 
poleon to the top of the stair-case. The cilj was illuminated 
The Prince of Weimar, and of Reuss, and the Prmccss of Tour 
and Taxis arrived in the evening. 

The same roulme w as repeated almost every day with little 
vanation The two Emperors breakfasted alone, called on each 
othei in the course of the mornmg, and were together all the rest 
of the da) , either in public or by themselves. Napoleon had 
been desirous to gn e the Emperor of Russia an opportunity of en- 
jojing the rcpiesentation of the well known ehef-d'wueres of the 
French stage, and for this purpose had brought with him the 
principal performers of the Tliidlre Frattfais — Talma, St. Prix, 
Damas, Lafond, Desprea, Lica\e, Varennes, with Madame Rau- 
cmiri, Duchesnois, Bouigoing, Rose Dupuis, Gros, and Patral. 
The first representation gucn wis that of Ciwiia : the second was 
the (ragpdj of Andromache I'lie Emperor of Russia and the 
other illustrious strangers viho were present seemed to relish more 
and more the master pieces of the French drama, and to be par- 
ticularly delighted with the admirable acting of Talma. At the 
ippresentalion of Cmna, the box of the two Emperors was in the 
centre of the fir-t Ik r facing the stage. Napoleon thought he 
perceived al this dislance the Emperor Alexander did not hear 
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sulfiuienily well, on account ol a (Itftcl iii lint or^an He in 
conse^'ience ga*e orders to Luuiit Rcmusat his chuinliprlam, to 
havG a platform raiaed on the site of ihe orchestra, «Hh two 
elbow-chairs for the two niiiperora and seats to the lyht and left 
for llie King of Sa,\oiiy and the olher sovereigns. They were 
thus placed in view of the whole theatre. On the evening of the 
performance ofUldipus, the two courts were as^mbled as usual. 
In the first scene of the piay, Philoctetes addresses Dimas, his 
friend and counsellor : — 

" L'smitie il'iin gniod honune ost un bien&ut des Dieux." * 

At this line, the Emperor Alexander turning towards Napoleon 
gate hill) his hand in a very graceful manner,as much as to say, 
that he considered his friendship in that light. This was the ap- 
plication made by all those present. Napoleon bowed, but with 
the an of one who declined so embarrassing a compliment. M. de 
Taliej rand did not fail to be at the Emperor's levee that evening 
to know precisely what bad passed. On another occasion, as he 
was about lo enter the dining-room, the Emperor of Russia who 
was going to lay aside bis aword, found he had forgotten it. Na- 
poleon approached, and begged him lo accept of his. Alexander 
took it eagerly, saying, "1 accept il as a mark of your friendship. 
Your Majesty is well assured that I shall never draw it against 
you" — a protestation which would admit of an opposite construction. 
On the 6th of October, the visitors at Erfurt accepted an invi. 
taiion from the reigning Duke of Weimar lo pass a day or two 
with liim. Oil the way a hunting pavilion had been erected in 
the forest of Ettersburg, where the Emperor Alexander, who was 
not fond of the pleasures of the chase from the shortness of his 
bight, brought down (as his couji d'essai) a fine stag that passed 
within eight paces of him. At nighi, the Death of Casar was 
performed by the French actore at the theatre of Weimar ; and 
after the play there ivas a hall, in which Alexander danced or 
raliier walked a minuet with the Queen of Westphalia, the 
orchestra playing a Polish march. During the ball, Buonaparte 
had a long conversation with two celebrated Germans, WJeland 
and Gofithe, the author of Werier. While here, the Emperor 
* " The f riendahip of a great man is a beueSt from the Gods.'' 
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showed tht! most marked attention to the Duchc^ss of Weimar, who 
after the battle of Jena liad saved \\ timar fr m being given up 
to the pilla^rp of the French soldiers who liad eiittred it it the 
pjint of the bajonet, b\ tl»e noble appeal she made to the gener 
oaitj jf the victoi The next (ia^, the Emperors went uiei the 
field of the battle of Jena In a tent erecttd on the spot wjiere 
he had biv luacked on the night betore that cplebriti d biltlo 
Napoleon recel^cd a dLputation of the city and uni\er-.itv of 
Jena , and aftir numberless mquiries and details on the siibjtot, 
disiributtd 31)0,000 fianc to repair tht dim^e-! lone hv fire and 
other consequences jf tlif ling abode of his mihtarj hospitals in 
tint citj 

The party rtturned to Erfurt to dinner abtut five o clock 
This evening there was no plav as the actors had not had time 
to ftet back , for which reason the companj sat lingei thin usuil 
at dmiier ^ question was started respeoimg the Golden Bull 
which, before the establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
had served as a basis to regulate the election of the Emperors of 
Germany, the number and quality of the Electors, &o. The 
Prince- Primate went into some particulars concerning this Golden 
Bull, which he said had been promulgated in 1409. The Em- 
peror obseried that the date which he assigned to the Bull was not 
exact and that it was proclaimed in 1336 under the reign of the 
Emperor Charles IV That is. true Sire replied the Prince- 
Pinnate I WIS mistaken but how does it happen that your 
Majesty !s so wdi acquainted with iheae things?" "When I 
was a simple lieutenant in the second artillerj " said Napoleon — 
at this introduction there Wds on the part of the august guests a 
mirked expressnn of surprise He resumed with a smile — 
When I had the honor to be a simple lieutenant in the second 
company of artillery I remained three jeara in garrison ai 
\ alence I vias not fonl of society and lived very retired. By 
a luckj chance I happened to lodge at a bookseller's, a well 
infjrmed man and verj obliging — I read through his library ovei 
and o\er during the three year& I was kept in garrison there, 
and have (or^^t nothing e^en of matters which had nothing to do 
with my pr fesaion Besides nature has gnen me a particular 
lecollection of figures 1 am otlen able, in discussions with my 
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[Ministers, to quote to them the deuiils and numerical amount of 
their accounts of the longest standing." — There was a just and 
well-placed pride in thus speaking of Iiiraself in tlie presence of 
all Europe as it were assembled at a banquet of kings ! After a 
number of magnificent presents and honors lavished on all sides, 
the two Eraperora took leave of each other on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, Alexander proceeding to St, Peteisburg, and Napoleon re- 
turning to Paris, where he arrived on the 18th of the month. 
An account of Buonaparte's conversation with Wieland is extant, 
given by Wieland himself; and is in every respect too interest- 
ing and characteristic not to be inserted here. 

" I had been hardly a fe* minutes in the room," says Wie- 
land, " when Napoleon crossed it to come to us. I was presented 
by the Duchess of Weimar with the usual ceremonies : he then 
paid me some compliments in an affable tone, and looldng stcd- 
faslly at me. Few men have appeared to me to possess in ihe 
same degree the art of reading, al ihe first glance, the thoughts 
of other men. He saw in an instant ihat nofwiihslanding my 
celebrity I was simple in my manners and void of pretension ; 
and as he seemed desirous of making a favorable impression on 
me, he assumed the tone most likely to attain his end. I have 
never beheld any one more calm, more simple, more mild, or less 
ostentatious in appearance: nothing about him indicated the 
feeling of power in a great monarch ; he spoke to me as an old 
acquaintance would speak lo an equal ; and what was more ex- 
traordinary OH his part, he conversed with me exclusively for an 
hour and a half, to the great surprise of the whole assembly. At 
length, towards midnight, I began to feel that it was improper to 
detain iitm so long, and I took the liberty to demand permission 
lo retire : ' Go then,' said he in a friendly tone, ' good nighl !' 

" The following are the mosi remarkable features in our iwn- 
versation. The tragedy whicii had just been represented* having 
led us to speak of Julius Ciesar, NajKileon said that he was one 
of the greatest men in history ; and that he would have been the 
greatest of all, but for the folly which he committed. I was 
going to ask him to what fault he meant to allude, when seeming 
to read my question in my eyes, he continued : ' Ctesar knew llie 
• La Mort de Csesar. 
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men that wanted to get rid of him ; lie ought to have got rid of 
them first.' If Najwleon could have seen wliai wus theti passing 
through my mind, he would have read the conviction that no one 
would ever accuse him of the like folly.* 

" The Emperor paused an instant, pronounced a few words ir, 
distinctly, and went on. From Cassar the conversation naturally 
turned to the Romans : he warmly eulogized their military and 
political system. The Greeks, on the contrary, did not seem to 
share his esteem, ' The elemal squabbles of their petty repub- 
lics,' he said, 'were not calculated to give birth to any thing 
grand ; whereas the Romans were always occupied with great 
things, and it was owing to this they raised up the Colossus which 
bestrode the world.' I pleaded in favor of the arts and literature 
of the Greeks ; he treated them with disdain, and said that they 
only made use of them to foment their dissensions. He prefer- 
red Ossian to Homer, He was fond only of serious poetry, the 
pathetic and vigorous writers, and above all, the tragic poets. 
He spoke of Ariosto in the same terms as the Cardinal Hippo- 
lito of Este ; ignorant no doubt that it was giving me a box on the 
ear. He appeared to have no relish for any thing gay ; and in 
spite of the prepossessing amenity of his manners, an observation 
struck me often, he seemed to be of bronze. Nevertheless, the 
Emperor had put me so much at my ease, that I ventured to ask 
him how it was that the public worship which ho had restored in 
Franco was not more philosophical and in harmony with the spi- 
rit of the limes 1 ' My dear Wieland,' he replied, ' religion is 
not meant for philosophers : they have no faith either in me ot 
my priests : as to those who do believe, it would be difficult to 
give them or to leave them too much of the marvellous. If 1 had 
to frame a religion for philosophers, it would be just the reverse 
of that of the credulous part of mankind.' "f 

* Thia prediction on the part of Wieland was, however, premnturc. He 
ivas afterirarda io a similar situation where others wan(«d to g«t rid of 
him, and he neglected to strike tlie first blow as lie ought. 

t Mliller, the celebrated Swiss historian, has left a stHl more ample tes- 
timony to Buonnpnrte's character. The following is taken from MuUer'a 
fosthumoita Works : — 

" On the 19th May, 1807, I was inftirmed hy the Minister Secretary of 
State, Maret, thiit at aevcu o'clock in the eveoing of the following da; ■ 
3B* 
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Scarcely had Buonaparte returaed to Paris before he had \o set 
out again for Spain. The campaign this lime was little more 
tlian a military promenade ; there ivas no great battle fought, 
nor any extraordinary manceuvro executed. He had not in fact 

must vinit on the Emperor Napoleon. I waited accordingly on this Mia- 
istiit attho appointed houT; nnil was preaeatGd, The Emperor eat on a sofa: 
a few persons whom 1 did not know stood at some distance in the apart- 
nient. The Empwor began to speak of Ibe HisMry of Switzerland ; told 
uie that I ought to complete it; that even the more recent times hud their 
interest. He eume to Ihe work of mediation, discovered a very good will, 
if we do not meddle with any thing foreign and remain quietly in the inte- 
rior. Ho proceeded from the Swiss to the old Greek Constiluliona and His- 
tory, lo the Theory of Constitutions, to the complete diversitj of those of 
Asia (and the causes of this diversity in the climate, polygamy, &c.), the 
opposite clmractera of the Arabian (which the Emperor highly extolleil). 
and the T.irtnr Races (which led to the irruptions that all civiliE^ition haa 
alwjiys to dread from that quarter, and the necessity of a, bulwark) the pe- 
culiar value of Earopean culture (never greater freedom, security of prop 
erty, humanity, and better laws in general, than since the 15th century) , 
then how every thing was linked together, and in the inscrutable guidance 
of an invisible hand ; and how he himself hod become great through his eu- 
emies: the grent confederation of nations, the idea of which Henry IV. 
never had; the foundation of all religion, and its necessity ; that maa could 
not well bear completely clear truth, and required to be kept in order ; th« 
possibility, however, of a more happy condition, if the numerous feuds 
ceased, which were occasioned by too complicated constitutions (such as the 
German), and the intolerable harden suffered by Stites from excessive ar- 
mies. A great deal more besides was said, and indeed we spoke of almost 
every country Hud nation. The Emperor spoke fit first in his usual man- 
ner : but the more interesting our conversation became, he spoke in :i lower 
and lower tone, so that I was obliged lo bend myself qaite down to his face ; 
and no man can have understood what he B,iid (and therefore many things 
I will not repeat). — I opposed him ooouaionally, and he entered into discus- 
sion. Quite impartially and truly, as before God, I must s.iy, that the va- 
riety of his knowledge, the acuteness of his observation, the solidity of his 
anderstauding (not dazzling wit), his grand and comprehensive views, filled 
me with astonishment, and his manner of speaking to me, with love for him. 
A couple of Marshals, and also the Duke of Beneveuto, had entered in the 
meontime ; he did not break off. After five quarters, or an hour and a 
half, he allowed the concert to begin ; and I know not, whether accidentally 
tr from goodness, he desired pieces, which, one of them especially, hod 
reference to pastoral life and the Swiss {Raiis des VacUes). After this he 
Ixined in a friendly manner and left the room : — Since the audience with 
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an equal enemy to contem! witli. The only striking feature of 
the period was the dilatory advance and disastrous retreat of Sir 
John Moore and the English under his cominand. Napoleon left 
Paris oa the 39tli of October, aod reached Bayonne on the 3rd 
of November. On the 7th he was at Vitloria, where his bro- 
ther Joseph had remained, and where he found himself in the 
midst of the army under Marshal Bessiercs. The troops now 
moved forward on Burgos, which place was taken by assault, 
and treated with severity, the inhabitants firing from their win- 
dows on the French troops as they etilered- At the same lime 
Mai'shal Victor marched on the Spanish forces collected under 
General Blake at Espinosa, attacked and routed them, and drove 
them back on Reynosa. This disaster included the defeat of the 
greater part of the troops that had escaped with the Marquis Ro- 
mana from the isle of Furen in the Baltic, and who, being inju- 
diciously brought into action by single battalions, perished inglo. 
riously among the clitls a! Espinosa. Blake commanded the 
Spanish army in the north of Spain ; Castanos in the centre near 
Madrid ; Palafox in the east towards the Pyrenees. Nothing can 
exceed the [licture which is given of the deplorable state of these 
armies al the period in question. They were without discipline, 
concert, stores, or ammunition. The soldiers were in a state of 
open rebellion against their leaders, and slew them on the slightest 
suspicion or disgust : Ihe generals were at variance alike with one 
another and with the Supreme Junta. The latter sent commis- 
sioners to the army who acted as spies and umpires over the Gen- 
erals, and urged them forward on sure destruction, at their peril. 
They seemed lo have nothing to sustain their courage but their 
good opinion of themselves and their hatred of the French, with 
the love of their king and country — though the last could scarcely 
be affirmed, for their patriotism was often of so instinctive and 

Frederick (1789), I never had a oonvcrsatiori on auoh a variety of subjects, 
at least with any prince ; if I can judge oorrcetlj from recollection, I must 
give tlie Emperor (he preference in point of solidity and comprehension ^ 
Frederick vraa somewhat Voltdirian. Besides, there is in his tone much 
firmness and vigor, but in his mouth somethiiig as attractive and fasciiiu. 
ting as in Frederick, It was one of the most remarkable days of my lifo 
By Me genius aad his disinterested goodness he has also conquered me." 
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ten miles from h v, dlh hbrt o*^*^ 

preirnable Buonaparte tnighl mdeed have gone round by Valla- 
dolid, on whiuh side no such formidable obstacle intervened. But 
as the Spaniards vere funi of miracles, he was willing to gra- 
tily them , and to their utter astonishment, took the pass of 
Sommo Sierra by a smjle charge of Polish lancers. After this, 
not a single Spaniard was to be seen all the way to Madrid, 
wheie the armv arrncd on the 1st of December. Madrid is 
not fortified , but som>- persons ihDught of defending it piece- 
meal and man to man I ha\e no objection that all the cap- 
itals m the Hoild should he defended m this manner (if it is so to 
be unde stood) but feel no paiticular legret that Madrid was not 
moie than an^ other as I have no particular fancy either for 
aula da fes or bull fights Some of the streets were however un- 
paved fot lliis. purpose , and the looks of the citizens spoke dag- 
ijprs It ended in nothing, as the constituted authorities with Don 
riiomas Morla at their head were not disposed to second the good 
citizens of Madrid, which capitulated in the morning of the 4th 
of December, after a number of parleys. The only attempt at 
an irregular defence was made in t!ie new barracks belonging lo 
the Guards. The common people and soldiers had collected here 
to the amount of several thousands, determined to make a last 
stand ; a redoubt situated in the middle of the inner court was 
garnished with cannon and vomited out death on all who ap 
proached. It was not till after the lapse of a couple of hours 
mat the Corregidor and Alcaldes could get near enough to sum 
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mon them to lay down their arms in conscquenfie of Ihe capitu- 
lation having been signed. In tiieir despair, the coiiihatanls broke 
their muskets, spiked the guns, and rushed out of the place fran- 
tic with rage and disappointment. The gate of Fuencarral oppo- 
site the quarter where Buonaparte was chiefly stationed, contin- 
ued to fire after all the other points of defence had done firing. 
The commander of this post was found to be a M. St. Simon, a 
French emigrant, who had been in the Spanish service ever since 
the Revolution. He was about lo be tirouffht before a military 
commission and would probably have suffered for his over-forward 
zeal in the cause of Spanish patriotism, if his daughter had not 
been advised to present herself before the Emperor, and intercede 
for her father's life. This sort of appeal he hardly ever was known 
to resist. Before quitting Madi'id, Buonaparte paid a visit privately 
to Ihe royal palaces, where he found his brother Joseph's picture 
remaining where it was, and a curious collection of clocks and 
watches with which the late King used to a h Iff h 

Sir John Moore and his army had been pe d Sp 
wards the end of August, and might in Iha p d 

to advantage with the Spanish Ironps , bu d i 

of vigor in the Administration (which v, p p 1 se 

of means from having hitherto used th^m ) d d d 

lay which amounted to a virtual aband m f p j 

He himself arrned with sixteen thousand m S 1 

lering Spain by fhe frontiers of Portugal d h 1 d d S 
David Baird to adiancc from Coiunni to A h h 

sand more, just in time lo hear of the def d d pers f 1 

Spanish armies under Blake, Ca^tanos, d P 1 f h h 

was come to join and reinforce. In this h g ly 

at a loss how to act. He saw the dan f P g ^ 

vance ; yet the expectations entertained f h d h 

iiess of the British public to second a c se h h d 

brought something like a feeling of liberty and a spirit of inde- 
pendence to bolster up the hypocritical excuses and selfish calcu- 
lations on which they had so far trafficked in war, mide him Oe 
sirous to do something. He consulted Mr. Frere, the British 
minister and a sort of itinerant camp-critic and writer of dis 
patches (of the Canning school) who advised him lo proceed b} 
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all means and risk every tiling for ihe cliaiice of auccocing Mad- 
rid, Mr. Frere was a wi(, a couriicr, and an enihusiasl in the 
cause of Spanish liberty; for he saw witli what a different eye 
courts and cabinets must regard that liberty or Hill of the people 
which consisted in (heir determination to have no will of their 
own, but to leave all power in the hands of kings and priests, 
and that other sort of liberty which France had tried to obtain, 
of having a will of her own and taking some of the supreme 
power out of the hands of those that held it. One of these two 
kinds of patriotism or liberty, which was both courtly and popu- 
lar, was the finest opening and handle in the world for overturn 
ingthe other which had never been courtly and had ceased to be 
popular. Sir John Moore, who was not of the Canning school, 
having some misgivings of the cause and more of the success, de- 
clined this challenge of the British Envoy. He notwithstanding 
resolved to move forward, in the hope of aiding the scattered re- 
mains of Romana's army in Biscay, of diverting the attention of 
the French from advancing fanher south, and thinking at all 
events to keep a retreat open for himself through Galicia, This 
last step soon became necessary. He had gone on to Mayorga, 
where, on the 20th of December, he formed a junction with Sir 
David Baird; and advancing to Sahagun, a smart action look 
place between the l.Mh English Hussars and a body of French 
cavalry, greatly to the advantage of the former. The troops were 
in Ihe highest spirits and preparing to attack Soult, who had con- 
centrated his forces behind the Carrion, when news was brought 
that this general had been strongly reinforced ; that Buonaparte 
had set out on the 22nd from Madrid at the head of ten thousand 
of the Guard ; and that the French armies, who had been march- 
ing southward, had halted and taken a direction to the northwest, 
as if to inclose and destroy the British arrny. A retreat became 
inevitable, with every disadvantage of such a retreat, in the mid- 
dle of winter, through bad roads, and a country of which our 
otiicers at (he time did not know how to take advantage, either 
for the purposes of defence or of furnishing their troops with 
supplies. The gross deficiency of our commisKariat- department 
at that epoch has been accounted for from our insular situation, 
which, screening ua from the necessity of foreign wars, leaves us 
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Ignorant of the nietn? of subsisting large armi s bj Hnd, and 
may also brii g mti qupstion our ryht to engage in them i nee 
we can hardly feel priperlj responsible for tlie e\ Is which we 
inflict with comparative impunity ufin others Thi_ s Iditr"! bt 
side*, not relishing this retrograde iioiement grew mutinjus got 
drunk, and committei all sorts of outrages up^n the ii hahtants 
Nothing brought them to uaaon or put them in good humor but 
the prospect of meeting with the enemj They then r-ill ed and 
foUphi with the greatest bra\ery and sfariine s On the 29th of 
December the French who hal pressed upon our rear at Bene 
vtnte and t) rtwn i hrge bolj of the Impeual cavalij across the 
E\li were druen back and dtfc^ttd and their General Lefi=b\re 
De&nouettes was taken f nsoner At Lugo a^^ain -on the 6th of 
January they declined the ofTer of a s milar encounter , and in 
disembarking at Co run n a on the 16th, the combat which Soull 
commenced with great boldness and numbers pro\el fatal to 
many of the assailants and lo the English general (bir John 
Moore) while encouraging his soldiers to make sore ot the \ic 
lory lie was buried n the ramparts and left alme with his 
glorj — such as It was ' 

Buonaparte dii njt follow the retreating armv further than 
Astcrga He then relumed to Valladclid where he slaid some 
da\s and then proceeded in great haste to Pans his return being 
haatened by the new so) an approachmg rupture with Austria 
While at Valladolid he had several conftrenees with the Abbe de 
Pradt, who made him laugh by comparing the ingratjtude of the 
Spaniards for the benefits he wished to confer upon them to the 
behavior of Sgunarelle's wife in the farce, who quarrels with a 
stranger for trying to prevent her husband from beating her. He 
also suppressed a monastery of Dominicans at Valladolid, where 
a French officer had been assassinated and his body found in the 
vaults of the convent. He called these monks before him lo the 
number of forty ; harangued and reviled them for their baseness ; 
and at last in his eagerness got alone in the midst of them, some 
of them in their humility kneeling to kiss the hem of his gar- 
ments. Had there been one true monk among the group, the 
scene might ha\c ended differently — though less satisfactorily to 
some people than it has done ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

1809. 



Napoleon returned to Paris on tlie 23i! of January, 1809. 
His Prefect of the Pakce (whose mule had suffered an accident 
in fording the Exla) followed him on the 28th. One of the first 
persons the latter met on going to the Thuilleries "as the Count 
de Montesquieu, who had been appointed Grand-Ciiamberlain to 
the Emperor in the place of the Prince of Benevento. This news 
surprised M. de Bausset the more, as he had jusl parted with M. 
Talleyrand, who had come to pay his court, and on whose coun- 
tenance he had perceived no marks of the change nor of the dis- 
agreement that had caused it. 

In the course of the preceding year, Austria, seeing the exam, 
pie SPt by Spain and that liberty was the W'ord, grew patriotic, got 
tired of the treaty of Presburg (of which. she was glad enough at 
the time) seized and opened the French desp'itches in time of 
peace, raised the Landaerl made an appeal to her sutjects and 
hoped to recover under this new plea of popular enthusiasm and 
national independence the succestiie losses she had '^ustamed ni 
so many Coalitions to overturn popular rights and national inde 
pendence, and bow them to the earth under the joke of leuJal 
aristocracy with its forty quartering^ The scheme filled this 
time too. England of course was at hand to enc uTi:{e her to 
venture once more in the new lottery which Legifimacv had 
opened, and offered as Usual to pay the expense The di^lresiS 
and poverty ar sinir fi m the want of tl s mmey at present is 
attributed lo the txces-iive ind unnituril growth of the popula 
tion. We are I o poor now to lake part in the struggle of Gieece 
or other states to emancipate ti f n sehes from idtspntic and hated 
yoke. There has been no king's head struck off in the quarrel, 
and it is not to be expected that the king s coin should pay foi 
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any thing else. " But riclies fineless were aa poor as winter," 
without that fillip to warm the icy chill of patriotism and set the 
sluggish blood in motion. 

The Archduke Charles was appointed generalissimo; and 
early in ihe month of April published the Emperor's orders to 
march into Bavaria and treat all that opposed him as enemies. 
The same declaration was also made with respect to Russia. Ac- 
cordingly, the Austrian troops entered the Bavarian territory on 
the 10th and lllh of April, though Prince Metternich was still 
at Paris without demanding his passports or saying a word on the 
subject, /( was an understood case. A telegraphic dispatch 
gave the first notice of this event. Napoleon set out for Siras- 
burg on the 13lh and arrived there on the I6th at four in the 
morning with the Empress Josephine, whom he left there. He 
crossed the Rhine at the head of his fine troops, and marched 
with the utmost speed to the succor of Bavaria, Numbers were 
on tlie side of the Austrians (who had raised a larger army in 
Ihls case than they had ever done before) but Buonaparte made 
up for this inferiority (as was his custom) hy the celerity and 
skill of I is mo\ em nta He had » ith h"m, besides his own troops, 
those of the confLderat on of the Rhine (who proved faithful to 
their conqueror and allj) iiid al'so drew reinforcements from the 
garrisons he had left in Piussia and in the North of Germany. 
The Austrians had siv corps d armfe of thirty thousand each, 
which constitutcu their force under ihe Archduke Charies ; one 
in Galicia undtr the Archduke Fcidmand, ready to oppoje the 
Russians should they be di'^posed to advance ; and two under the 
Archdul e John intended to operate a diversion in Italy, hy tJie 
passes of Carinthia and Ctrnnla — in all two hundred and seventy 
tliousanl men Buonaparte s line had been too much extended 
(consideiiug the fewness of his numbers) from north to south ; 
and a gap was left in the middle into which the Austrians (if 
they had thought f it in time) might have pushed large masses, 
and have thus cut his army n two Alarmed at the possibility 
of this he hastened to place himself in the centre, the vulnerable 
point, and turning doubtful hazaids and even over-sights to his 
advantage sent precise and urgent orders to Massena to advance 
by aUteral moiemenl from \ugsbuig toPfafibuhofen, and to Da- 
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voQst to come up in llie same rnannGr from Ratislxin to Ncustadl. 
The order for this daring operation was given on the nigiit of the 
17th and speed and vigilance were recommended. Davoust haa 
to march eight leagues and Massena twelve or thirteen to come 
up to the appointed place of rendezvous. When the lime neces 
sary for executing these movements had eiap^ed, Buonaparte at 
IJie head of the centre of his forces made a ludden and drsperate 
assault on two Austrian divisions, commanded bj General Ilil 
ler and the Archduke Louis; and Davoust commg up on ihe 
right flank of the Auatrians in the middle of the engagement, 
while Massena made his appearance almost at the same mstant 
in the rear of the Archduke Louis, broke and threw their whole 
line inio the utmost disorder. This was the famous manoeuvre of 
Abensberg, of which the Emperor sometimes spoke as the finest 
of all his conceptions This victory gained on the 20th of April 
e.\posed the deleatcd army to further misfoitune':, the Emperor 
following up his advantage, and attacking the fugiti\ps ne\t day 
at Landahut, where tbej lost thirty pieces of cannon and nne 
thousand prisjoners, besides ammunition and baggage 

On the a2nd the Emperor directed his n hole force, meeting 
from different points, against the piincipal army of the \rchduke 
Charles which «as concentiated at Eckmuh! Tne bjttle was 
one of ihe most splendid which the art of war could display. A 
hundred thousand men and upwards were dispossessed of all their 
positions by the combined attacks of their scientific adversary, the 
divisions appearing on the field, each in its due place and order, 
as regularly as the movements of the various pieces on a chess- 
board. All the Austrian wounded, great part of iheir artillery, 
fifteen stand of colors, and twenty thousand prisoners remained 
in the power of the French. The retreat was attended with pro- 
portionable ioss; and Austria, again baffled in the hope of wreak- 
ing her old grudge against France, was once more reduced to 
contend for her existence, which had been so often lost and given 
back to her to have the same unfair use made of it again. 

On the subsequent day, the Austrians attempted to cover the 
retreat of their army by defending Ratisbon. A partial breach in 
the walls having been obstinately defended by a close discharge 
uf inusktjtry, there was a dilliculty in finding volunteers to renew 
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the atl-jck ivheii the noble minlel Linncs seiz nr a hi Icr ind 
rushing fo w-ii ! t5 fix hi nself a^-i nsi the walU I "ill show 
\iu hf exchinipd thit^ouv gen ral is still a grenadier ' 
The example prevailed the wall wis surmounted, and the 
combat was continued in the streets of (he town Here a smgu 
Kr circumstance occurred A body of French pressing f rward 
to chirge a body of Austrians n ho still occupied one end of a 
buinini street were interrupted by some w aggons belonging to 
thp enemy s artillery tram They are bairels of poider 

cried the Austrian co inlander to the French if the flames 
reach ih m both sides, pcr^jh The combat ceased an! the 
two partipg ]o ned in avert ng a dinger nl ich must hv,e been 
fatal to both and finally si^ed the ammuniiinn from the fldnes 
\t len_,lh the Au'sfr ans were d nen out of Rat sbon leaiing 
much cannon baggage and a great many priijoners in tl e hands 
of th ir enemies 

In the middle of the last Tnelie, Buonaparte who was observing 
the affair at some distance and speaking to Duroc at the time, 
was struck on the foot by a spent musket-ball, which occasioned 
a severe contusion. " That must have been a Tyrolese," said 
the Emperor coolly, " who has hit me from such a distance : 
those fellows fire with wonderful precision." Those around re- 
monstrated with him on his exposing his person : to which he 
answered, " What can I do ? I must needs see how matters go 
on," The soldiers crowded about him, alarmed at the report of 
his wound ; but he would not allow it to be dressed, so eager was 
he to get on horseback, and put an end fo the solicitude of the 
troops by showing himself publicly among them. 

Thus witiiin five days (the space and almost the very days of 
the month which Buonaparte had assigned for settling the aUairs 
of Germany) the original aspect of the war was entirely changed ; 
and Austria, from the character of an aggressor in which she 
was pToud of appearing, was compelled to submit to one which she 
hated and to which custom had not reconciled her. At no period 
of his dazzling career did the genius of Napoleon seem more com- 
pletely to prostrate all opposition : at no time perhaps did the 
talents of a single individual exercise such an influence sa the 
fate of t]io world. The forces which he had in the field had been 
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not only unequal in numbers lo those cif the enemy ; hut they 
were in a niiliturj' point of view misplaced and imperfectly com- 
bined. Napoleon iirrived alone; found himself under all these 
disadvantages ; and by liia unrivalled genius came in the course 
of five days in complete triumph out of a struggle which bore lo 
any one else a character so unpromising. It was no wonder that 
others, nay that he himself should have annexed to his person the 
degree of superstitious reverence claimed for the chosen instru- 
ments of Destiny, whose path must not be crossed, and whose arm 
caimot be arrested. 

While the relics of the Archduke Charles's army were in full 
retreat lo Bohemia, Napoleon employed (he 33rd and 34lh of 
April in reviewing his troops and distributing honors and rewards 
with a liberal hand. It was on occasions like these that he was 
seen lothe utmost advantage : if sometimes too much of the soldier 
among sovereigns, no one could pretend with so good a right to 
he a sovereign among soldiers. " I create you a knight : what 
is your name V he said to a soldier, striking liim familiarly on 
the cheek. "You ought to know it well," answered the soldier, 
" since 1 am the man who in the deserts of Syria when you were 
in extremity, relieved you from my flask." Napoleon instantly 
recollected the individual and ihe circumstance : " I make you a 
knight," he said, " with an annuity of twelve hundred francs — 
ivhat will you do witii so much money V " Drink with my 
comrades to the health of him who is so necessary to us." The 
Generals had ihcir shnre in the Lnperial bounty, particularly 
Davousl, lo whose brilliant execution of the mancEuvres coni- 
iiiandfd by Napoleon the victory was in a great measure to be 
atlribuled. He was created Duke of Eckmuhl. Napoleon by 
connecting the names of llie places where great baltles were fought 
with the titles of those who contributed to gain them, allied (he 
recollection of their merits with his own grateful acknowledg- 
ment of them ; and made every new title he conferred a power- 
fid spur to fresh exertions in the path of honor and ambition. 

The Archduke Charles after the defeat at Eckmuhl threw him- 
self into the defiles and mountainous passes of Bohemia, where 
he could have made a protracted defence, had Buonaparte chosen 
jj follow him. But Listcad of entangling himself in the pui-suit, 
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bting in possession of the riglil biuk of the Danuhe and of the 
high i^oad to that city, he marched straiijlit lo Vienna. It is true, 
General Hiller, who had been repulsed at Landshut, liad oeen 
joined by a considerable reserve and was placed between him and 
the capital : the Archduke, should he advance, might hang upon 
his rear ; a strong spirit of discontent loured like a black cloud 
over the mountains of the Tvrol ; and the north of Genniny hid 
begun to manifest a feeling of soreness and resistince t the ^ill 
ing pressure of evjjs which thev had intended for others but had 
never meant should come home to themselves These doubtful 
considerations, which might have staggered a man of less resolu 
tion than Buonaparte, only accelerated his determination to com 
pel Austria to a peace, bj descending the Danube and oceiip) ing 
her capital a second time \ll was ahorllj m motion General 
Hiller, too «eak to attempt the defence of the Inn retreated to 
Ebersherg, a iilli^e with a castle upon the rnei Tr^un a posi 
tion which was deemed next to impregnable and into whu^h the 
Austrians had thrown thiity thouaand mm It was cairied by 
Massena on the 3d of Mj) in a fuiious assault in which the loso 
was nearly equal to the victors and the vanqushed Gencr-il 
Hiller retired to ?t Pollen and crossed the Danube at Muntem, 
hoping to effect his junction with the Archduke on the left bank, 
and leaving the ris;ht open to Buonapii|e& march on Vienna 
This city has no other ft i lificitions than those «hich defended it 
against the Turks in 168? The Archduke Ma\imilmn had the 
command of the garrison, which was not numerous enough to bold 
out against the enemy. The Emperor and the greater part of his 
family had fled to Buda in Hungary ; only one remained behind, 
the Archduchess Maria- Louisa, who was confined by indisposition, 
and soon after destined to be carried away as a hostage and a bride. 
The shower of bombs first fell on the palace, but as soon as 
Buonaparte was apprised of the situation of the Archduchess, the 
palace was spared, and the storm of missiles direciea lo other 
quarters. The intention of defending the capital was not long 
persisted in ; the Archduke with his troops evacuated the city, 
and the capitulatien was signed on the 12th Buonaparte did not 
enter Vienna, but fixed his head-quarters at Schonbrunn, a palaoa 
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of the EmpfTor's in the vicinity. The Archduke Charles, unablu 
to prevent tlie full of Vienna, now thought only of relieving it. 

He approached the loft bank of the Danube, therefore, which 
had been swolii by the rains aud melting of the snow, and over 
which the bridges had heel deatioyed to pieveit the enemy fioin 
passing at their ease as thej 1 ad done in 180j Buonapaite 
who was on the right bank an\ious to give battle to liie A eh 
duke and put an en I to the contest endeavored t pass ovei first 
at Neusdorf about half a le'ij,ue aboi e Vienn i (w here the stream 
is narrow and raj. id) — but fading m tlie attemjt (five bun I red 
men whom he pushed across having been cut otf and taken) he 
proceeded to a place called Ebersdorf, two leagues below Vienna, 
where the Danube is divided into five branches, and here had a 
bridge thrown across the islands which form them, the large Isle 
of Lobau being the last or next to the left bank of the river. The 
Archduke did not seem disposed to interrupt the construction of 
the bridges or the p f h On the 19th Buonaparte 

hastened the finish n f I 1 d a d on the 20th passed 

over with about th y I a d f d sis thousand horses, 

occupying a little pi be 1 11 s of Aspern to the left 

and Essling on th h A p 1 alf a mile, Essling a 

mile and three qu rt f m h b d These villages with a 

redoubt hastilj- co d d 1 b dge were occupied by 

the French. 

The reports br u h n d g i h concerning the enemy 

were contradictory and uncertain. Many liglits were seen on 
the heights of Bisamberg ; but nearer to the French and in their 
front, the horizon eshibited a pale streak of about a league in 
length, the reflected light of numerous watch-fires, which a rising 
ground between prevented from being themselves visible. From 
such indications as could be collected, Lannes was of opinion that 
they had only a strong rear-guard before them, while Massena 
maintained that they were in presence of the whole Austrian 
army. Napoleon was on horseback by break of day on the 21st 
to judge for himself; but clouds of light troops prevented his 
getting near enough to reconnoitre accurately. Presently the 
skirmishers were withdrawn, and the Austrians were seen advan- 
ouig with their whole force, double in number to the French, and 
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with two hundred and twenty pieces of artillery. Yet with this 
vast dispropoilion of odds, tlicy were strangely astonished at the 
stand which they made on this occasion, as the French were mor- 
tified and reproached witli having suffei-ed a repulse or made only 
a drawn battle of it instead of a complete victory. The conflict 
commenced about four in the afternoon whh a furious attack on 
the village of Aspern, which was taken and retaken several times, 
and at the close of the day remained (except the church and 
ehiirch-yard) in the possession of Massena, though on fire with the 
bonibs and choked up with [he slain. EssHng was the object of 
three general attacks, against all w li ck the French stood their 
ground. Laiincs was at one tm e on the pomt of being overpow. 
ered, had not Napoleon by a sud itn chirje of cavalry come to 
his relief. Night separated the cimbalants The nest day the 
battle was renewed, each party haiing rrce ved rein force mnnts. 
The French retook the church of \spern , but the fighting ivas as 
obstinate and sanguinary as ever Buonaparte observing that the 
Austnans bent all tlieir foice on the village of Aspem on their 
right, keeping back their left and i,entre, concluded that the list 
were their feeblest points, and came to the immediate resolution 
of moving forward the whole Fiench centre and right wing m 
hopes of overpowermg and outflanking them on their weak side 
The Austrian line was in danger of being turned and pierced by 
thia movement The Archduke Charles witii equal presence of 
mind and intiepidity hastened lo the spot where the shock was 
greatest, filW up the chasms which had been made in his lino 
with the reaerve , and seizing a standaid, himselt led the gitn" 
diers to the charge Thus stood the batdc doubtful but fearful to 
the Austnans, when suddenly the bridge which Buonaparte had 
e^lihliahed over the Danube was swept away by the flood 

This accident made it necp'.sarv for the French General lo 
think of measures for seeming or rcstcnng bis commumcafion-, 
with the light lank Fortunatelv for him that end if the bridge 
which connected the Isle of Lobau with the left bank on which 
they were fighting remained unin]ured, and was piotected bv for. 
tifications This, together with the cannon of r>,shng and the 
extraordinary conduct and valor of the troops, enabkd Buonapai ta 
to withdraw the remains of his army into the Tsle of Lobau and 
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to establish Iiii.isdf tiiere during the niglit. Tlio loss on both 
sides hud boen dreadful, beinfr conjectured at t"tnty thousand 
killed and wounded in each army. Geneial St. Hilaire, one of 
the best French generals, was killed in (he action, and Lannes 
mortally wounded was brought to die in the island. Both hia 
legs had been shattered to pieces in the last assault ; yet he refused 
to die, and insisted that the surgeon ought to be hanged who could 
not cure a Marshal and Duke of Montebello. He could only be 
pacified when Buonaparte was near him, clung round him as if even 
DeatJi had not power to tear him from the God of Jiis idolatry, 
and called upon his name to the last as if it were a spell to eliarm 
anguish and despair. It could not be that he who was called the 
Roland of the army was afraid of death ; but the memory of a 
hundred victories swelled in his bosom, and he had not yet slaked 
his thirst of glory ! Buonaparte lamented him much; said he 
had found him a mere swordsman, but that he soon rose to the 
highest rank in his profession, and would have iiTiproved still more 
had he lived j and (what was the highest praise of all) spoke of 
him as one of (hose who, he felt confident, would not have de- 
serted him in his misfortunes ! 

On the morning of the 23rd, the day after the bloody battle of 
Aspern, Napoleon found himself cooped up with his wounded and 
diminished forces in the island of Lobau and another smaller one, 
facing Enzersdorf, separated from the left bank by a channel only 
forty yards wide. His communication with Davoust and the 
troops on the right bank was completely cut off by the breaking 
down of llie bridges the day tiefore. Here, had (he enemy been 
as alert in improving their advantages as he was in repairing his 
disasters, he might have been assailed and overpowered ; yet the 
Archduke in these circumstances did nothing, but remained spell- 
bound by the recollections of so many former defeats, provoked 
and sustained. Buonaparte on the other hand set to work with 
unexampled activity, undismayed by his situation, patient ot his 
repulse, submitting to necessity and mastering it as the horse i? 
tamed by the rider; and on the morninjf of the second day had 
re-established his communications with Davoust ; had converted 
the Isleof Lobau into an entrenched camp defended by battering. 
cannon from surprise or storm ; and had constructed three nridges 
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lower down (either unsuspected or unopposed by tlie Austriiina, 
who slil! persisted in llioir first [lei-Kuaaioii tliai lie liad no othei 
mode of commuTiicatioii witli tlie left bank than the bfidge near 
Aspern) by wliicli he sallied forth a few days after to be onca 
more the assailant and the victor. Ho might be said to laugli ai 
defeat ; atid the impediments or stumbling-blocks thrown in his 
way were only the vantage-ground from which he returned to 
liie charge with increased vigor and success. 

New and formidable reinforcements were expected lo join the 
combatants. The Archduke John had been successful over the 
Viceroy in Italy, and had connpelled him to retire upon the Adige, 
till the news of the defeat at Eckmuhl made him hasten back 
through Hungary to his brother's assistance. Ho was followed 
by Eugene Beauharnais, who gained the frontiers of Hungary as 
soon as he did ; and the town of Raab surrendering afler a siege 
of eight days opened the road for the Viceroy to join ihe Em- 
peror; while the Archduke John crossing the Danube at Pres- 
burg below Vienna, hastened forward lo effect his junction with 
the Archduke Charles. Napoleon did not allow him time. On 
! f J lick a 1 1 F ch began to cross 

fmf! hDb llfhnd bank, either in 

g h h 1 d I A b or over the new 

h h f h h fi At day.lighl, the 

Adlldhupl p f finding the whole 

i 1 I 1 f b k f h fter having turned 

hffi hhhhd ed ppose their passage. 

El ndi df k dIF cnch line of battle 

a.f ed h myflAIdksleft wing. He 

d d fi k 1 1 h 1 the French made 

aph bkIA and at VVagram, of 

h h Hag 1 I n d a d ng, and which was 

occupied by Ihe Archduke Chailes, when night closed the battle. 
Courier upon courier was sent to the Archduke John to hasten 
his march. On the next day, the 6lh of July, was fought the 
famous battle of Wagram, in which the Archduke committed the 
error of extending his line too much. The enemy perceived this 
advantage, and Lauriston with a hundred pieces of cannon hav- 
ing broken through the centre, and Davoust turning the whole 
on* 
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left wing at the same time, decided the victory. Napoleon waa 
everywhere in the hottest of the figlit, tliough the appearance o'' 
his retinue drew on him a shower of ^rapc by which lie was con- 
stantly endangered He rodp along in front of the lipe upon a 
1 h lied 1 E ph d h 1 h I b 

p fee f ra h -5 ph f P Th I Hy 

yd d f h 1 M h 1 B I f II 

f hhse f kb>ldblB p g 

dhk h klld d yddL 

d 1 11 M h I L H 

plihh iy dll fh dd 

dhd diddpdh fhf fl y 

M b asflh dfblhg d 

1 Id h N [ 1 p Th 

Fhk yh dpso dso mpl h 

dscmfi h h hAhJkJh mp I I 

n y b f h b 1 q h Id 

f i li Id 1 bj h y ^11 h 1 f f h 

bddbjh\ g 1 dg 

d h 1 d d 1 B p 

Z lylhhy d hTjllpi 

d I B d h h d fN p I pi If, 

of their smcerity m demandmg peace. 

While Buonaparte was striking these body.blows at the Coali. 
lion, its exiremities seemed to feel the quivering and convulsivfl 
throes of a last expiring agony. The war in the Tyrol assumed 
a romantic and picturesque character, corresponding with the 
habits of the natives and the nature of the scenery. The follow- 
ing touching account of the condition of the people is given by 
one, whom (when he indulges the untrammelled bent of his mind) 
no one can equal in beauty or in power. " The extremes of rank 
and wealth are unknown in those pastoral districts; they have 
almost no dislinction among Ihe inhabitants; neither nobles nor 
serfs, neither office-bearers nor dependents; in one sense, neither 
rich nor poor. Their magistrates in peace and leaders in war 
were no otherwise distinguished from the rest of the nation thin 
by their sagacity and general intelligence As great a degiee 
of equality as is perhaps consistent with the existence of society 
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iiorlli oi" Germany, and were resolved to set the King of Prussia 
free in spile of himself. After the battle of Eckmuhl, he disa- 
vowed their proceediiifrs, and thoy perialitd in the adventuroua 
attempt to shake oiT their new subjeoiion and to return in triumph 
and as avengers to their old hondage. These irregular and un- 
governable ebullitions of loyalty and patriotism are well described 
as opposed to " that cold and passive slavery of mind which makes 
men as patient under a change of n sters as the dull animal who 
follows with indilierence any peiwi wl o has the e d of the bai- 
ler in his hand." It is the change of nastera ll at excites al! the 
resistance and resentment ; the atten pt to shake off the slavery 
itself would call for greater d gnat on and an ui ersal combi- 
nation to crush it. Man is not the o ly a i 1 tl at submits to 
slavery ; but he is the only a nnil that ru ^ d for love of it ! 
The Duke of Brunswick set up to phy tie an c ab ul the same 
time, with his banners in mouri g a d i s death I eads embla- 
zoned on them — " his was a fte gnef due to his single breast" — 
he had a fatlier slam, as if Ae only had a father slam in tliat long 
and bloody contest which his father provoked and announced to 
Europe. The presumption implied under this mask of filial 
piety is the best comment on the principles in which ho had 
been brought up For sovereigns and princes to be in all other 
respects privileged and unlike other men is an old story ; but that 
they should not be vulnerable to cannon balls or that they should 
not die of their wounds, is new and paradoxical If their being 
in this nice point liable to the common lot entails revenge and ha- 
tred on a whole nation who had dared to meet them in the field, 
really after this tbej have nothing more to do but to imitate the 
example of the Nayr-., who cry out to the Paria': when they heai 
them coming to gel out of their way, lest if they should be con- 
taminated with their sight, they should be obliged to kill ihem ! 
The Duke of Brunswick in spite of the risks he ran and the des- 
perateness of his undertaking, escaped by goixl fortune to Englana, 
" where the people were as mad as he ;" and full at last on thai 
day which sealed the doom his father had foretold to France and 
freedom three-and-twcnty years before ' 

We figured at this crisis by our well-known expedition to 
Antwerp and the island of Walcheren, which cost the hvca of 
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several thousand Briiisli troops cooped up in an unhealthy swamp; 
and (more alaiming still) might have cost llie lives of two of our 
BLitish statebmen, who fought a duel about their share in the 
honor of that disastrous enteipiise Fouche (as Minister of the 
Intcnoi tor the tinif) did himsfll no good wUh hia master by 
senJmg Bernadotte (who was at Pans m a sort of disgrace for 
claimni^ the merit of the battle of Wagram to himsplf ) to take 
the command of furty thousind men hastil} collected for the de- 
f nee of Antwerp, and bv boasting m a proclamation, that "how- 
e\er Napoleon might add by his gonms to the glory ot France, 
he was not necesisary to enable Fienchmen to repel invaders 
from her soil ' Russia shoned an evident di'iinclmation to 
join heaitily as an allj with France against Austiia, though 
none to complete the annexation of Finland to her empire or to 
march on the Turkish provinces of MoIda\ la and Wallachia with 
the connivance of France, which had been made the price of 
htr alliance Buonaparte savv through this conduct and the thin 
vtil of profess jns which disguised it " I must not give way,' 
he said to a ( ■iin illu". on They have all sworn my ruin, bul 
have not the courage to compass it." The Pope too played his 
cards with that instinctive cunning and evasive pertinacity with 
which power clings to its own maintenance or to the shadow of 
authority. His predecessor had proudly jo'ned h's banner to 
that of Austria and marched against France m 1796 he him- 
self refused lo join in any quarrel w tl the F gl h (though 
heretics) as universal father of the Chr t a church Thus zeal 
for Holy Church or Christian charity bj d eta g alternately 
neutrality or hostility pointed to one and the same e id. Pius 
VII. refused peremptorily to man the fortress of Ancona against 
the English or lo let French troops march from Naples through 
the Pope's territory to repel the invasion of Upper Italy by the 
Austrians. He was therefore dispossessed of his temporalities 
which he made use of to screen the enemies of France ; and as 
he on this excommunicated the Emperor, he was conducted a 
prisoner first to Savona and afterwards to Fontainebleau, so as to 
place both the successor of Charlemagne and the successor of St. 
Peter In no very pleasant or creditable point of view. 

By the treaty of Schbobrunn Austria gave up less than from 
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